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ESSAYS BY DEAN INGE 


rNTRODUCriON 

As it is unlikely that the majority of Indian readers are 
familiar -with Dean Inge’s life and work, the foUoning 
summary, "which is taken from Who’s Who, is hero given 
ns pro"viding the necessary information in the briefest 
possible space ; — 

“ Inge, the Very Rev. William Ralph, D.D., C.V.O., 1918; 
F.B.A. 1921 ; Dean of St. Paul’s since 1911 ; bom Crayke, 
Yorkshire, 6th June, 1860; eldest son of late Rev. William 
Inge, D.D., Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, and Mary, 
daughter of the Venerable Edward Churton, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland ; married 1905, Mar}' Catherine, daughter of the 
Venerable H. M. Spooner, Archdeacon of Maidstone, and 
grand-daughter of Bishop Harvey Goodwin; three sons, 
two daughters. Educated : Eton ; King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Bell Scholar and Porson Prizeman, 1880; Person 
Scholar, 1881; Craven Scholar and Bro"wne Medallist, 
1882; Senior ChanceU'or’s Medallist, 1883; Ist class 
Classics, 1882 and 1883 ; Hare Prizeman, 1885 ; Assistant 
Master at Eton, 1884r-1888 ; Eellow of King’s, 1886-1888 ; 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, 1889-1904; 
Select preacher at Oxford, 1893-1895, 1903-1903, 1920- 
1921; Cambridge, 1901, 1906, 1910, 1912, 1913, 1920; 
Bampton Lecturer, 1899; Hon. D.D., Aberdeen, 1905; 
Paddock Lecturer, New York, 1906; Vicar of All Saints’, 
Ennismore Gardens,- S.W., 1905-1907 ; Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Jesus College, , Cam- 
bridge, 1907-1911 ; Hon. Fellow, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, ard of Hertford College, Oxford; Academic Com- 
mittee of Royal Society of Litp''ature ; Gifford Lecturer, 
B , 
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St. AudreVs, 1917-1918; Romanes andHibbertljeotuTer, 
1920 ; Hon. D.Iitt. Durham, 1920 ; Rede Lecturer, 1922 ; 
Publicalimis : Society in Rome under the Casars, 1886 ; 
Eton Latin Grammar (nith F. H. Rawlins), 1889; 3rd 
Edition, 1900 ; Christian Mysticism, 1899 ; two essays in 
Contentio Veritatis, 1902; Faith and Knowledge, 1904; 
Selections from the German Mystics, 1904; Studies of 
English Mystics, 1906 ; Truth and Falsehood in Religion, 
1906 ; Personal Idealism and Mysticism, 1907 ; Faith, 
1909 ; Speculum Animm, 1911 ; The Church and the Age, 
1912 ; Types of Christian Saintliness, 1915 ; The Philosophy 
of Plotinus, 1918; Outspoken Essays, 1919; The Idea of 
Progress (Romanes Lecture), 1920; Outspoken Essays, 
Second Series, 1922 ; and some school books.” 

A glance at the above will show that it is a record of the 
highest distinction. Putting aside the quite exceptional 
list of honoms in the realm of classical literature won by 
Dr. Inge as a ymmg man, we note that in his maturer years 
he has not only received the rare honour of a Fellowship 
at both the great Universities and has taught as a tutor 
at Oxford and as a Professor at Cambndge, but that he has 
been selected for almost all the chief lectureships of the 
day. To have been at various times the Bampton, the 
Romanes, the Blbbert and the Rede Lecturer — ^honours 
which are open to the whole academic world — is a remark- 
able testimony to Dr. Inge’s inteUeotual distinction ; while 
to have been nominated as Select Preacher for no less than 
eight years at Oxford and six years at Cambridge points 
equally to his authority as a theologian and exponent of 
Cbrisrian teachings. 

But distinguished though this record be, it is far, as a 
matter of fact, from explaining the remarkable position 
which the Dean of St.' Paul’s has come to occupy in the 
world of contemporary thought. 

The record, as it stands, is almost entirely academic 
and ecclesiastical; and, curiously enough, it is in neither of 
these fields that Dr. Inge has won the fame which has made 
his name in recent years a household word among the 
English-speaking peoples. Had he continued simply along 
the lines indicated in the greater part of the record, ha 
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would undoubtedly have been destined to a life-time of 
quiet and valuable work 'which would have won him the 
growing respect and admiration of a limited few. But it 
would never have gained for him the position which he 
now holds. It would not, that is to say, have made him 
a man whose pronotmcements on current events and current 
problems are the property of the whole reading public; 
whose latest utterances are eagerly reported by the Press 
and as eagerly read by the Man in the Street; a speaker 
who, in the professional jargon of the hour, is one of the 
greatest “ draws ” on 'the lectmre platform to-day; and 
a -writer, an article from whose pen is capable, like Macau- 
lay’s eighty years ago, of sending up the sale of the current 
issue of any of the great reviews. 

The purely academic life, in spite of the great qualities 
by which it is frequently adorned, is a sheltered life, shut 
off by its very circumstances from the hurly-burly of the 
world. Its votaries, moreover, tend to be specialists, and 
to be specialists along lines which make little appeal to the 
ordinary man or woman ; and this is coming to be more 
particularly so at the present time, when the old traditions 
of classical oultme are slowly dying out and the gulf 
between the professional scholar and the ordinary educated 
public is becoming -wider year by year. Nor can it be said 
that ecclesiastical office is nowadays a high road to public 
influence. Rightly or -wrongly, people to-day have ceased 
to expect guidance and ill umin ation on secular matters 
from the clergy. It is felt -that the clergyman is, by -virtue 
of his office, and of the dogmas to which he has to subscribe 
on ordination, precluded from the larger and more impre- 
judiced pur-vdew of life which pro-rides the only light in 
which the world’s affairs can profitably be studied. The 
fact has to bo recognized also that fe-w of the present-day 
clergy possess the necessary equipment or the necessary 
catholicity of interests to make their pronouncements on 
current events either valuable or interesting. 

The truth is that Dr. Inge has become what he is by a 
kind of negation of his own antecedents ; and the influence 
which he now -wields may be dated back to the change 
-which converted him, some tea years ago, from the simple 
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EcUolar and crckslaBtic into n imhlicist nud antic of njodom 
Ufo. The immediate caueo of this chatiRC was t tu; Groat War. 
To Dr. Inge, as to many othen., the War came as a gl!iu«tly 
revolntion. It Formed to shatter the very foundations 
upon avbich our moiiern life had been built up Not only 
was it felt to bo an arraignment of our civilirntion, hut it 
Bocmed to call in question every belief and every genenilir.n- 
tion -whicb the world of our lime had become accustomwl 
to take complacently for granted. Obviously there was 
something profoundly wrong in the whoio structure of 
temporary life, something which called urgently for 
remedy. What was noe<led was an entire revision of our 
postulatea, a probing of oasumptiorts which had up till then 
been regarded as necessary axioms, and an endeavour to 
find some aurcr standard of life for the future, in the light 
of which civilization might ho re-fashioned and re-ordered. 

It was under the shock of this revelation that Dr. Inge's 
notivitie.s took a new turn. If ivc glance once more at the 
record in Who's Who, we shall see that up to the time of the 
War Dr. Inge’s writings had all been either on academio 
subjects or on various aspects of Mysticism. It was only 
after tbc outbreak of war that he turned to other subjects, 
and in a series of notable papers in the Qtiarttrly and 
Edinhurgh lievieu-s and the IJibbcri JoMnnl began bis 
task of examining current conditions in the ^social, religions 
and economic life of the age end their bearing upon the 
future of the race. The various Lccture-sliips which he held 
between 1917 and 1922 gave him further opportunities 
of developing his theme, and the two volumes of Oulspolen 
Esfatja, published respectively in 1919 and 1922, have given 
to the world, in colleotcd form, the more important of these 
critical studies. 

It is as yet too early to predict the place which these 
' two remarkable volumes ivill hold in the estimation of 
posterity, but about one thing there can. be no possible 
doubt, namely, that we have in the Dean of St. Paul’s a 
critic of almost unique equipment for the many-sided nature 
of his tusk. Not only has he a mass of erudition which 
covers the whole range of ancient life, literature and thought, 
but he has kept himself abreast of modem scientific dis’ 
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coveries and is -widely read in that great and rapidly 
increasing department of modem letters -which, under the 
ends of sociology, anthropology and economics, deals -with 
the chief problems of organized social, racial, national and 
international life. In addition to this, ho has made a deep 
study of the now science of Eugenics, which forms, and 
justly forms, the basis of much of his criticism. It has to 
he confessed, however, that even -with this equipment many 
a book might have been -written which would have been too 
ponderous and too dull in treatment to capture the car of 
the public. Wliat is required in effective criticism, especially 
where such criticism is intended as propaganda, is a tellihg 
stylo ; and it is just the possession of the right land of stylo 
which has enabled Dr. Inge to make so astonishingly 
successful a use of his gifts. Not only is every page that 
he -writes alive with attractive allusivcncss,* but there are 
few which do not contain mordant strokes of -wit, flashes of 
irony, and gnomic sayings well -vr orthy of quotation. The 
Very structure of the style, moreover, makes for trenchancy 
and power ; for Dr. Ingo habitually writes in short, sharp 
sentences, rarely using any other punctuation but commas 
and full-stops. The result is that his work has a nervous 
and sinewy quality which never permits difficulty or 
abstruseness to degenerate into dulness. Finally, he 
possesses that most important qualification for a critic, 
absolute fearlessness. No writer of the day, not even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, has been bolder or nioro resolute than Dr. 
Inge in the expression of unpopular views. There is hardly 
a popular movement which ho has not challenged, hardly a 
popular idol which ho has not subjected to the hammer of 
merciless logic. For the loose -views, the -unsound generaliz- 
ations and the shallow sentimentalities of the unthinidng, 
he has, and has never attempted to disguise, a whole- 
hearted contempt. Among the quotations which he has 
inserted on the fly-leaf of the first volume of his Out- 
sjx)ken Essai/s is one from Euripides : '* Dost thou -wish 
that I should tell thee soft falsehoods or harsh truths? 

• In the Essay on Progress alone there are allusions to_ or quota- • 
tions from no less than seventy diCoient -writorB — novelists, poets, 
scientists, historians, politicians, etc. 
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Speak, for thine is the choice.” Dr. Inge has not waited 
for the public to xnake ita choice, but has decided from the _ 
first that his business is to tell people what they ought to 
hear, and not what they want to hear. Of all writers of the 
day he is the most insistent purveyor of uncomfortable 
truths. 

What is it then that this erudite, gifted and courageous 
critic has to tell us about the ago in which we are living 1 
It is an age, he tells ns quite definitely, which he views 
with profound disquiet. ” I have, I suppose,” he says 
at the conclusion of his essay on Our Present Bisconimis, 
“taade it clear that I do not consider myself specially 
fortunate in having been born in 1860 and that I look 
forward with great anxiety to the journey through life 
which my children will have to make.” We are reaping 
the fruits, according to Dr. Inge, of the false philosophy of 
life which began with the Industrial Revolution of a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and of which wo have only in the last 
few years begun to see the logical consequences. The 
estraordmary outward prosperity of the Victorian era, due 
to special cause.s and conditions which can never recur, 
blinded us for the time being to these consequences. The 
high-water mark of that era was reached in the Diamond 
Jubilee year of 1897 and the re-aorion began with the Boer 
War in 1900. But it needed the World War of 1914-1918 
to strip away the last veil from the illusions of the nine- 
teenth century. Then, at last, we came to see how very 
wrong things were and how short-righted bad been the com- 
placency of that time. That boasted age of progress, 
viewed in the light of later developments, is now seen to 
have been, in the words of the present Prime Minister, 
" an age of anyhow,” and it is the mistakes so lightly 
mode in that .period of self-intosioatioa that the nation is 
now called upon to remedy. Dr. Inge would perhaps 
agree with the opinion expressed in a leading article in the 
Sunday Times of June 7th, 1925 : — 

"In that Age of Anyhow, industry and population 
expanded with a rapidity which defied any Idnd of check 
or control; the industrial revolution had taken the country 
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tinaworcs and Bwopt it headlong into a disorder from which 
it is onlj' now emerging. Every step we take to allo%'into 
the social .and indu-strial ills of our own age is but an act 
of Tccovcrj' from the mistakes of tho last. Tiiorc is a very 
real relationship between ninotcenth-century chaos and 
twcntioth-ccniury discontent.’’ 


Tho only point where, pcrliaps, ho would not agree is tho 
suggestion that wo arc “ now emerging " from tho disorders 
bred by that epoch. The general view of Dr. Inge is that 
tho maladies from wliich wo arc suffering are of a kind 
which must get worse before they can get bettor. Tho 
poison of Industrialism has entered too deeply into tho 
ej'stem of our present ciidlization to ho lightly throwm off. 
Indeed, it would scorn to bo a case where a constructive 
critic can, for tho time being, have very little to say. 
Practically all that can he attempted at present is diagnosis, 
which, Dr. Inge tells us, " is not the same ns euro j but in 
some diseases it is more than half of tho physician s task. 
We need to leani, that is to say, first of all, wliero precisely 
it is that tho preceding ago-u'cnt wrong, in what respects its 
philosophy was a false one, and hence liow many of our 
present ills arc to bo directly attributed to wrong thinkmg. 
The next step is to learn to think rightly, even though right 
thinking may not ho able all at once to undo tho liarm tha 
has been done and to cheek the enormous momentum 
already set up. Tho tliird and last step, which unc er 
existing circumstances must remain rather a hope than a 
definite goal, will ho to establish such right tlunking as a 
direotivo force in life aud to use it for the building of a saner 
and healthier civilization in tho time that is c^mg. 

In his two volumes of Outspoken Essays, Dr. Inge con- 
fines liimseK for tho most part to tho first of these tasks. 
His aim is to show us how very little foimdation i®' 
in fact, for the assumptions which the Viotonans took for 
granted and which i^ill play a powerful par in 
thought. Ho singles out three of these assumptions 
for special treatment, all of them accepted as axiomatic by 
the nineteenth century. One. of these ® 

natural law of progress, carrying manland automatically. 
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as the centuries pass hy, to higher and higher levels of 
being. Another is the complacent comdction that our 
modem, mechanical civilization, in virtue of its many 
undoubted triumphs over Nature and its vast development 
of all -which belongs to the external environment of manhind, 
is therefore a higher and truer civilization than those of the 
pre-mechanical ages. The third is the universal faith in 
democracy, as representing a more advanced stage in the 
government of society than those of aristocracy or monaiohy, 
and as the political goal towards which the world is neces- 
sarily advancing. 

{11 The belief in a Law of Progress, Dr. Inge points out, 
is, in its pte.sent form, quite a recent one The popular 
thought of the ancients accepted the tradition that the 
world had degenerated from an ideal past; while the 
deepest thinkers of the ancient world inclined rather towards 
a theory of cyclic recurrence (i.c. of alternate progress and 
retrogression) than to any theory of advance. The belief, 
as it now stands, has, as Dean Inge very clearly shoire, 
no support in any of the main departments of human 
thought. It is unconfirmed by evolutionary science ; indeed 
science in general tells us a very different story. History 
certainly does not bear out the idea, unless, in the manner 
of too many historians, we distort plain facts to suit our 
preconceptions. In political science the doctrine of 
continuous progress, as usually understood, must ine-ritably 
mean that whatever is later in time is a real advance upon 
what is earlier. But, says Dr. Inge, to attempt to apply 
this postulate to pobtical history will lead to a whole host 
of absurdities which have only to be mentioned in order 
to be perceived as such. If we turn to biology we are led 
to a similar conclusion ; for there is no justification for the 
belief that, in body or brain-equipment, the human being 
of to-day is superior to the earliest specimens of hnmanitv 
known to scientific research; while as for moral improve- 
ment, the Great War affords siifficie'ht proof that, given 
the necessary conditions, the modem man can be jiSt aa 
savage and as bloodthirsty as his rudest ancestors 
“ Absence of temptation,” writes Dr. Inge, “ may produce, 
an appearance of improvement; but this is hardly what we 
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mean by progress, and there is an old saying that the Devil 
has a clever trick of pretending to be dead. It seems to me 
very doubtful whether when we are exposed to the same 
temptations we are more humane, or more sympathetic, 
or juster, or less brutal than the ancients.” 

(2) In dealing with our mechanical civilization. Dr. Inge 
has no very difficult task in showing that the evils which 
^t has produced are out of all proportion to the benefits which 
it has conferred upon the race. For one thing, it has 
entirely destroyed the old self-contained hfo of the pre- 
mechanical village community. It has drained the rural 
.districts of their population and concentrated this in large 
unsanitary towns where people are herded together under 
conditions which are fatal to any kind of human well- 
being. The result has been, in every country, a perceptible 
race deterioration. The factories have peopled our cities 
with “ sub-men ” who, in the opinion of experts, are, as a 
type, markedly inferior in several respects to the African 
_ negro, and who, in Dr. Inge’s words, “ are condemned to 
a troubled and stunted existence which would fill a savage 
with horror.” But the mischief does not end here. The 
effect of the machine has been to rob human labour itself 
of all its elements of joy and artistry. The man who can 
manufacture a complete article with his own hands has 
ceased to exist. We are left with a horde of mechanized 
labourers, whose whole business consists in manufacturing 
one special part of one special part of an article. “ Not a 
man in a boot factory,” says Dr. Austin Freeman, quoted 
hy Dean Inge, “ is able to make a pair of boots.” With 
this disappearance of the creative side of labour has come, 
m Dr. Inge’s opinion, a disgust with w'ork which is one of the 
most ominous features in the labour problem of our time. 

If W'e add to this a similar revolt against the sordid and 
Unnatural conditions of life, as it is lived in an industrial 
town, we have in these two things a human problem of 
the first magnitude, which maj' well fill with despair 
anyone who has the future of our civilization at heart. 
Both of them Dr. Inge regards as the ineidtable protests of 
outraged nature. Man needs the soil and he needs cim- 
genial work. Strip him of these two elements of healthy 
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and natural life and we get inevitably a condition of 
■malaise — of blind and inarticulate revolt against a state^ oi 
things dirtily apprehended and yet felt to be wrong — which 
is the real secret of modem industrial unrest. Unknown 
to themselves, the factory workers of to-day are leading 
an unnatural life, cut oS from the country and the whole- 
some influences of nature, surrounded by squalor and 
ugliness ; a life, moreover, with no traditions, no legends, 
no culture, and no religion. “ We seldom refllect,” he 
remarks, “ on the strangeness of the fact that the modem 
working man has few or no superstitions. At other 
times the masses have evolved for themselves some pictur- 
esque nature-religion, some pious ancestor-worship, some 
cult of saints or heroes, some stories of fairies, ghosts, or 
demons, and a mass of quaint superstitions genial or 
frightening. The modem town-dweller has no God and no 
Devil; ho lives without awe, without admiration, without 
fear.” 

As for the economic results of the mechanizing of labour, 
the ruthless competition which it sets up, the precarious 
dependence of prosperity upon markets and the fluctuations 
of prices, and the consequent instability of the workers’ 
lot, all these come into Dr. Inge’s purview, but are more 
famlb'ar ground and need not detain us here. 

(3) No less ill founded, when impartially examined, is 
the modem belief in Democracy. The curious fact hero, 
Dr. Inge points out, is that, while everj'body feels it 
incumbent upon him to profess this belief, nobody really 
has a good word to say for democracy and no nation or 
class in a nation has ever yet attempted to put it into prac- 
tice. Indeed, the mote violent the professions of demo- 
emey, the less of true democracy are we likely to find. 
Nothing, for example, could he less democratic in spirit 
than the modem soctalistic movement, which aims at the 
prabhtng of privilege and emoluments for a particular 
cla-s-s, at the expense of all other classes in the community ; 
while M for revolutions, the successful revolution is alwajTS 
an .oligarchy or a monarchy in disguise, and a tv’xannv 
much har.«ihcr than any which it displaces. Muit passes 
for demoers'-y to-day is largely matcrialLvtio individuaUsm 
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at war with tho general body of the community. “ True 
Bocialism/’ Bays Dr. Inge, “ if such a thing were realizable, 
would closely resemble what wo .now call patriotism." 
It would bo, that is to say, a subordination of the individual 
to the good of the whole and a willingness on tho part of 
each man to perform such work as ho was best fitted to 
contribute to tho general well-being. Instead of tliis, the 
demand which is nowadays being put forward by advanced 
democracy is for more rewards and less work. There is 
w'siblo every year a tendency on the part of the labouring 
classes to become more and more parasitic on the com- 
munity. For some time past we have been witnessing 
what can only bo called a system of successful blackmail, 
by wliioh Trade Unions have e.vtortcd further and further 
privileges for themselves under tho threat of disorganizing 
the national life. That successive governments have found 
themselves nnablo to resist these demands, is only, says 
Dr. Ihgo, in his essay on Our Present Discoixtcnts, one of the 
inevitable penalties of a democratic rdgimo. “ A democratic 
government,” he says, “is almost necessarily weak and 
timid. A democracy cannot tolerate a strong executive 
for fear of seeing the control pass out of tho hands of the 
niob. The executive must bo unarmed and defenceless. 
The result is that it is at tho mercy of any violent and 
anti-social faction.” 

These are unpalatable statements, but few impartial 
students of the age will deny that they needed to be made. 
The great fault of much of our thinldng, says Dr. Inge (in 
reference to tho English race), is not so much that it is 
ignorant as that it is infected with a deep-seated intellectual 
insincerify. We allow ourselves to be made the prey of 
catch-words and shibboleths, to which we pay outward 
allegiance, even though in our heart of hearts we 
that they are not true. It is time, in the opinion of the 
iJean of St. Paul’s, that we should learn to face the truth; 
aud wo have ample opportunities of doing this nowadays, 
not merely by referring to the best though!, of our times on 
the problems of economics and sociology, but by a study 
■of the official statistics by which such reasoned conclusions 
confirmed. We have to get away from sentiment and 
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loo'se thinking and rcali7C that the (ate of nation"! and 
civilizations is purely and simply a mutter of natural law. 

“ Damo Nature cares nothing for the babble of jxiliticians 
and trade xmion jcgulntions." “The fate of races it 
decided, not in the Council Chamber or on the hattle-heid, 
but by the same laws of nature which detennino the dfe* 
tribution of the various plants and animals of the v^orld.’ 
Human life can only rescue itself from the chaos into which 
it has fallen, and become once more sane and healthy, when 
it has learnt to bring itself into liarmony with Nature — 
fiiat silent Goddess who, “ like the .Sjihins of old, destroyn 
aU who cannot read her riddles.” Even though, ns Dr. 
Inge suggests, wc may not live to see the birth of a really 
scientific civilization, yet such a civilization is not impo.ssiblc 
and there may yet come a new Bcnaisaanco under wh''*** 
the life of reason will at last be the life of mankind. 

Meanwhile, what can bo done to effect some impro-^- 
menfc in things as they are at the moment ? It is possible, 
ho thinks, that the natural course of events may auto- 
matically do something to bring about hotter conditions. 
There must come a time, for example, when the process of 
spoliation, which is the present policy of the Labour 
movement, will he automatically checkmated by the fact 
that there is nothing more loft to loot. When that happens, 
the modem industrial system will definitely collapse; 
and then the crowded life in large tovms, wliioh is the source 
of so many evils to-day, will come to an end, for the simple 
reason that the large industrial town is an integral part of 
the system wliich the Labour movement is out to destroy. 
The result will be that we shall then in all probability revert 
to the simpler life of the pre-mechanical era, with agri- 
culture as our staple employment. Such a consummation, 
remote though it may seem at first sight, is jirobably not 
so distant as we imagine, for, says Dr. Inge, “ the cancer 
of industrialism has begun to mortify and the end is in sight. 
Within two hundred years, it may be — ^for we must allow 
for backwashes and cross-currents which will retard the 
flow of the stream — ^the hideous new towns which disfigure' 
our landscape may have departed and their sites may have 
been reclaimed for the plough.” The truth of the matter 
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is that “ the ivorking man is sawing at the branch on which 
he is seated. He may benefit for a time a minority of his 
own class, but only by sealing the doom of the rest A 
densety populated country, which is unable to feed itself, 
can never be a worldng man’s paradise, a land of short 
hours and high wages.” The time will come when people 
will learn the truth of this by actual experience. The 
“ bundle of economic fallacies,” which are the present 
equipment of the popular democratic movement, must 
inevitably stultify themselves just because they are 
fallacies. “ The foolish,” wrote the Roman poet, Claudian, 

“ learn by the hard teaching of events,” and our modem 
doctrinaires will be no exception to the rule. Every 
economic law in nature declares against parasitism. The 
consequence must be that all attempts at parasitism on a 
large scale wall defeat themselves and that the world will 
eventually learn the first of all lessons of social Hfe, namely, 
that he who would truly and wisely live must pay his way. 

Closely connected, too, with eoonoinics is another set of » 
laws which it is equally imperative for civilization to leam 
and apply. These are the laws which are beginning to be 
revealed by the new science of Eugenics. Every civiHzation 
must ultimately be judged, as Ruskin long ago pointed out, 
by the tjqjo of human being which it produces. It is 
essential, therefore, that there should be a generally 
diffused knowledge as to the more important of the laws 
which determine the improvement or deterioration of type. 
Thus men have to learn that perhaps the most important 
of aU these determining things is the relation of the birth- 
rate to the available means of subsistence. Excess of 
population is the root-cause of most of our modem troubles, 
since its logical consequence is that there must exist in any 
such over-swollen community a surplus for which natiural 
and economic conditions have made no provision. Hence 
there must needs follow a struggle for survival in its acutest 
form, with all its concomitants of discontent and unrest. 
No civilization can achieve stability untU a rational 
equilibrium is reached between the birthrate and the sus- 
taining capacity of the country in question. In this 
coimection. Dr. Inge makes no concealment of his advocacy 
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of the somewhat daring doctrine of birth-control. But the 
chief remedy which be suggests, in the case of the British 
Empire, is a wholesale policy of colonization. The more 
sparsely popidated countries, such as Canada and Australia, 
are capable, he thinks, of finding room for quite two 
hundred million British subjects. If this policy were 
resolutely taken up by the Government, bis opinion is that 
the population question of the Empire would be solved 
for a very long time to come. 

But there is another law of Eugenics which is just 
as important as the above and which is being just as 
freely sinned against at the present time. The essential 
condition of a flourishing civilization is that the higher 
types of its humanity should be perpetuated and the 
propagation of its lower types, as far as possible, restricted. 
Unfortunately, at tbe present moment, we are witnessing 
the reverse process. The higher types are becoming more 
and more sterile, while the largest birthrate is to be found 
- among the dregs of the population. The reasons for this 
ore largely economic. Owing to the better standards of 
life which are demanded by tbe superior types, families 
are restricted within the limits which shall make it possible 
for such standards to be maintained. Our slum popula- 
tions, on tbe other band, make no such demands on their 
environment. The consequence is that they breed reck- 
lessly and that the general quality of the nation is being 
rapidly lowered by the infusion of these inferior elements. 
It is ominous also to learn that by far the most prolific 
section of the modem community is to be found in the 
feeble-minded. Add to this that the latest development 
of official policy is, in Dr. Inge’s words, first to create unem- 
ploTjunent and then to endow it, and we have what is rightly 
stigmatized as the very extreme of “ cacogenics,” viz., 
an absolute suspension of natural selectaon. 

^e gradual recognition and application, therefore, of 
the elementary laws of economics and eugenics is essential 
for the reconstruction of society. ' But there is something 
wffioh, in Dr. Inge’s view, is just as essential, and which 
might produce the desired results very much more swiftly 
and simply; and that is a true revival of religion. Speak- 
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ing aa a higli official of the Church, Dr. Ingo naturally 
thmks of Christianity \vhcn lio speaks of religion, but what 
he has to say would apply equally to religions in general. 
He points out that the ideal of life held up in the Gospels 
is not merely a Bpirituall 3 ' ideal, but one which, if 
generally followed, would solve automatically most of our 
secular problems. The real maladj’ of our ago is that its 
values are all wrong. Nearly all our present problems are 
duo to the fact, nob that we pursue the right things in the 
Wrong way, but that wc pursue the wrong things. The 
^sonce of Christianity is that it corrects these values. It 
inttoduces, as it were, a new currency which demonetizes 
the old. it gives us “ a new scale of prices in which the 
cheapest things are tho dc.arcst and the dearest the 
cheapest.” Tho world’s standards are quantitative, those 
of Christianity arc qualitative; and being qualitative, 
spiritual gains arc unlimited ; “ they are increased by being 
shared ; and wo rob nobody by taking them.” It requires 
no great ingonuit 3 % Dean Inge’s part, to show how 
pronounced would bo tho change in our civilization if wo 
were to accept the transvaluation of values offered us by 
^^Christianity. IVe should then perceive that, in life, it is 
not the external things but the internal which are important. 
In' the words of tho text, “ A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of tho things w'hich he possesseth.” An 
acceptance of tliis truth would, it will readily bo seen,, 
immediately put an end to tho bitter competition of our 
times and would, at one stroke, solve most of our economic 
difficulties. Not onlj^ this, but by infusing into laboiu: the 
ideal of love and service, religion would strike at tho root 
of a problem which is recognized as one of the most desperate 
which civilization has to face to-day, namely, the irksome- 
aess and distastefulness of most of our present-day work. 

Work is irksome,” says Dr. Inge, “ not only when it is 
arduous and ill-paid but when the worker is lazy, selfish, 
envious or disconterited.'' One thing only can cure this, 
and that is when such work is done from love or imselfish 
affection. In a truly rebgious civilization there would bo 
in all work a desire to render social sorvico or to do God s 
'^'ill, and this would diminish to an inealculable extent ita 
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“ human cost.” A religious civilization, moreover, would 
make for simplicity of Ufe, Plan’s needs would grow less, 
and consequently much of the energies which arc at present 
employed in supplying utmccessary demands would be . 
released for higher activities. People would recover their 
lost happiness by discovering, what all sages have ever 
known to be the secret of life, namely, that happiness 
depends upon what is within' and not upon what is without. 
In fine, what civilization really needs is a complete change 
of heart. It has worshipped false gods too long. The time 
has come when it should turn to a truer and purer faith. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Inge considers such a 
change of heart to be by no means impossible. “ The 
time,” he says, ” seems ripe for a new birth of religious 
and spiritual life, which may remould society as no less 
potent influence would have the strength to do.” 

Readers who axe interested in what he has to say on this 
point should refer to the concluding part of the essay on 
Our Present Discontents, which is not inoliidcd in this 
volume. Dr. Inge thinks that secularism has had its day, 
and that it is a creed which, as time will show, has heavy 
disappointments in store for its worshippers. When tliese^, 
disappointments have been fully realized, then, he thinks, 
the human race, “ having taken in succession every path 
except the right one, may pay more attention to the narrow 
way that leadeth unto life.” 

The above brief summary gives but a very imperfect 
idea of the closely reasoned and richly documented criticism 
which this remarkable writer brings to bear upon the 
civilization of the age. It is, indeed, one of the difdcnlties 
in dealing with Dr. Inge that his own work is so compact 
and BO closely knit that it is in itself almost its own anm- 
mary. It is perhaps for this reason that there is hardly any 
writer of to^ay who can be re-read so many tames with 
greater advantage and with so little diminulaon of pleasure. 
A hundred years ago the poet Keata gave to his brother- 
poet Shelley the celebrated advice to ** load every rift with 
ore.” Something of this loading is a oharacteristic of all 
Dr. Inge’s writings. They have none of the looseness of 
textiwe which marks too many contribntioiis to Review*. 
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Every Ecntcnoc is a definite ncldition t-o tbo argument and 
is never, as wo iind in so many wTitors, merely the same 
thing said over again in difierent words. For these rea.«ons, 
no suinmarj’ can ho satisfactorj*, least of all to Iho sum- 
niarir.cr; and the advice of the present writer to all those 
who may find tho c-ssaj-a in this tittle volume stimulating 
and instructive is that they should take an early oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted with the two series 
of Oulspol-C7i Essaps which contain the main body of Dr. 
Inge’s critical wTitings. 

It remains to saj’ a word or two on one point. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s has been nccu.sed of undue pe.«simi«m. 
Indeed it is ns a “ pessimist” that he is usually thought of 
by the Man in the Street. This is due, we think, largely to 
tho fact that it is his inoic pessimistic utterances upon u Inch 
tho popular Press is accustomed to seize, in order to supply 
Bcnsational matter to its readers. A closer acquaintance with 
Dr. Inge’s writings serves, however, in our opinion, entirely 
to dispel the impression. It is true that his analysis of 
modern life is not a llattcring one. But may not the 
reason for this ho merely that ho has had tho courage to tell 
us tho tnith about ourselves 1 Such plain speaking could 
only bo justly called pessimistic if it were to go wilfully 
beyond the actual facts of tho ease. But there wiU probably 
be few thoughtful readers who will accuse him of exaggera- 
tion. Our civilization is sick, and we know it. Tho future 
for mo.st of us is dark udth ominous possibilities. We make 
no secret of this in our conversation with our friends. D’hy 
then should wo charge with xmduo pessimism a writer and 
thinker who has had tho courage to proclaim what wo most 
of us believe, and who has had tho penetration to pierce 
through tho outward shows of power and prosperity to 
the lurking malady witliini In one respect Dr. Inge is 
far less pessimistic than the majority of those who uill agree 
with his diagnosis. Tho ordinary man or woman gives up 
tho problem of the age as insoluble with a shrug of despair. 
Dr. Inge, on the contrary, has lost his faith neither in the 
future nor in the reouporativo power of the race. So fur 
from Bitting down under our present problems, he is in 
favour of every possible experiment being tried which may 
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hold out the smallest promise of relief. He is careful, 
moreover, to point out that, however wrong things may be 
with mankind in the mass, there is always an opening for 
progress so far as the individual is concerned. He tells ua, 
in his essay on Th& Future, of the English Race, “that 
although the consideration of mankind in the mass and 
the calculation of tendencies based on figures and averages 
must lead to somewhat pessimistic and sordid views of 
human nature, there is no reason why individuals . - • 
ahould conform themselves to the low standards of the 
world about them”; and he definitely records his con- 
viction that " there are materials, though far less ab\mdant 
than we could wish, for a spiritual reformation, which would 
smooth the transition to a new social order, and open to us 
unfailing sources of happiness and inspiration which would 
not only enable us to tide over the period of dissolution 
but might make the whole world our debtor.” These are 
not the words of a pessimist; nor, we think, will there he 
found in the whole range of Hr. Inge’s review of modem 
conditions any disquieting diagnosis or uncomfortable 
prognostication of the future which is not balanced and 
corrected by some hopeful statement and some espression 
of faith in the fundamental sanity of human nature. If 
the remedies which ho proposes are somewhat exacting, 
it has to bo confessed that they only resemble in this reject 
the problems which they are cahcd upon to solve. 

The truth is that, in judging of Dr. Inge’s writings, the 
shallow critic has too often failed to realize the special type 
of mind with which he is dealing. The Dean of St. Bard’s, as 
ho has so often told us himself, is a Blatonist. This means, 
in a technical and philosophical sense, that ho holds certain 
views about life and about the rdtimate realities which lie 
liehind life. But it means also, in a more general way, 
that his habit of mind is essentially Greek. Dr. Inge is, in 
the typical Greek sense, an intolleotualist. To Plato, 
virtue was knowledge and vice ignorance. To act rightly, 
it was first necessary to think rightly, ffho foundation 
of all human well-being and happiness, therefore, was to bo 
sought in truth of thought. Any false idea or ill-based 
reasoning was automatically bormd to lead to misery and 
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faster. Tins is precisely Dr. Inge’s -way of looking at 
t^gs. The evil and tke unhappiness, which he sees about 
him, he regards merely as symptoms of a more deeply 
seated disease. They' are all the results of ignorance, of 
wrong th inkin g. The task of the critic and the reformer 
IS, therefore, not to potter about with the external symp- 
toms a task which may be left to the politicians — ^but 
to probe to the root of the matter and to disclose the real 
c^ses of the distemper. It is, in other words, to show 
-where our habitual thinking is wrong and where it needs 
to be put right. If this could be done in such a way as to 
change the general thought of the age, then the outward 
^ s-'titomatically right themselves. 

What is too of ton forgotten is that the type of mind which 
s^s things in this way must necessarily show the qualities 
winch belong to the type. For the pure intellectualist 
there can be none of the emotional softness, none of the 
warmth and tenderness, which belong to a different, and 
toequently a more influential, type of thinker. The light 
by ^mch he sees is what Bacon called a “ dry light.” His 
task, like that of the surgeon, is to lay bare the seat of the 
msease. He must pierce into the most sensitive depths of 
he popular thought of his contemporaries, utterly regard- 
less of the evincing, or even of the cries of pain, when some 
eeply-hidden prejudice or complacency feels the touch of 
toe steel. Nor must he allow any sort of compassion to 
deflect the directness of his thrust. Pity — an emotion 
enough in itself — must influence him just as 
httle as it does the surgeon in the operating theatre. He 
has one aim, and one oi3y — ^to cut out the offending tissue, 

^ niercfless in order to be kind. -Life has many of 
these apparently ruthless offices, which are yet essential 
to human well-being. It has to be recognized that the 
uitellectual critic’s task is one of these ; and sensible people 
must cease to demand of him amenities which are incom- 
patible with his special function. 

When; therefore, we find in many of Dr. Inge’s criticisms 
of our ago a certain steely hardness and an apparent lack 
of considerateness, we are ill-advised if we reckon it to him 
for blame. If it be true that, in his attitude towards labour 
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problems, he seems to show but little compassion for 
sufiering ignorance, struggling against its lot ; if his general 
view of most modem social idealism be one of an almost 
undisguised intellectual contempt; if he exhibit, in some 
places, what seems like a sardonic pleasure in exposing 
soft illusions and in pricking the bubble of a conceit which 
is often only an innocent hopefulness spoilt in the dressing ; 
if he seem to display a certain sombre satisfaction in 
presenting the less attractive view of human possibilities 
and human prospects ; — it would be more sensible, on our 
part, neither to take oSence nor to mock, but to accept it 
as part of his peculiar office. 

The “pessimism,” with which Dr. Inge has been charged, 
is, in a word, nothing more than the unswerving penetration 
of an eye which refuses to have its vision blurred by senti- 
ment or prejudice, or by the temptation to spare the 
feelings of others, and resolutely sets itself to see things 
as they ate. It reflects the stony impartiality of those 
great laws of Nature, which, in aU his writings, am Dr. 
Inge’s final court of appeal. And since, in the last resort, 
human happiness depends, and must always depend, xipon 
the degree in which man’s life is brought into harmony with 
natural law, to take one’s 'stand uncompromiringly upon 
such law, oven, in defiance of popular inclinations and 
popular delusions, is not merely not to be unkind, but is 
really tbe truest of all kindness. What is the use, it may 
well be asked, of flattering this or that current idealism, 
when every known law of human social and economic life 
declares that, in the long run, it must lead to disaster? 
Why expend conventional pity, when the lines along which 
conventional pity most commonly manifests itself tend 
ultimately but to aggravate the evil which is deplored? 
Evils which spring from unscientific living and thinking 
can only be cured in one way — and that is by a reversion 
to more scientific methods of thought and life. The true 
analogy hero, as already suggested, is that of the physician 
and the surgeon. The doctor who compromises with a 
patient’s desire for comfort and good living, who is afraid 
to insist npon the treatment which his knowledge tells Mm 
w necessary, confers no teal benefit upon that patient 
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On the contrary, ho is false to his trust. So is it also with 
the intellectual critic. He knows no allegiance save that 
hnposed upon him by fact and law. He is the servant of 
the truth, and the more rigidly he adheres to it, the more 
faithfully is he fulfilling his duty. 

In a well-known passage in his poem, Memorial Verses, 
Matthew Arnold speaks of the great German poet, Goethe, 
as the physician of his times : — 

“ Physicion of the Iron Ago, 

Goethe has done his pdgnmage. 

Ho took the suffering human race, 

Ho rend each woimd, each weakness clear — 

And struck his finger on the place 
And said — Thou attest here, and here" 

Difleient, in all kinds of ways, though the two men be, 
yet the words here applied to Goethe may be not inappro- 
priately applied to Dr. Inge He has established himself 
the foremost diagnostician of our age of imrest. If 
t’hyone, conscious of what the Dean of St. Paul’s has called 
the malaxse of our time, seeks for an explanation of this 
phenomenon, he has only to open the two volumes^ of 
Ow/spoiea Essaps to receive the answer : “ Thou ailest 
and here." And the diagnosis will be supported by 
Such masses of facts and statistics, by such lucid exposition 
uf laws and principles, by such calm dispassionateness of 
i^dgment, that he will be but a foolish reader who will refuse 
take some of it at least to heart, or to be gratefid that, 
this age of shallow journalism and shallow politics, we 
have at aby rate one man amongst us who is able to see 
clearly and who is courageous enough to declare, with the 
utmost plainness and candour, that which he sees. 
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Tnr. Bcntimcnt ol p.-vlrlotiTm ha*! to many to 

mark an arrest of devck/pmtmt in liia pSiVrjcal exjnjii^son 
of tho individual, a half-aay Iioumj heOwn nmro ralf. 
ccntrcdncag and lull human araipatiiy. Sonm mornliRta 
have condcrmiwl it as puro t-polHtn. inacnilifd and «lia- 
guised. " PatiiotiMn,” l aj-s Riisl;in, “ h an nhmrd pre- 
jvjdico founded on an extended c^lfishneas," Mr. Grant 
iVUen calls it " a \"ulsrar vice — the national or collective 
form of tho monopoll“t ijislincl." Mr. Havelock Ello! 
olloTva it to bo “ a virtue — among barbarians.” For 
Herbert Spencer it is “reflex t-goi‘'ra-~extcnil'><I selfish* 
moss.” These critics have made the verj' common mistake 
,of judging human emotions and scntimonlis by their roots 
'instead of by their fruits. Tliey have forgotten tho 
j Aristotelian canon that tho "nature” of onj-thlng is its 
\ completed development (ij ^voi; vfl.o; iorir). The human 
edf, as vro know it, is a tramdlional form. It had a humble 
origin, and is cajjnhlc of indefinite enhancement. tUti- 
matcly, we arc wiiat wo love and care for, and no limit 
has been set to what we nmj* become without ceasing to 
he ourselves. Tho case i.s tho same with our love of 
country. No limit has been set to what our country may 
come to mean for us, without ceasing to bo our country. 
Marcus Aurelius exhorted himself — Tho poet says. Hear 
city of Cecropa ; shall not 1 say, Dear city of God ? ” But 
the citj* of God in which ho wished to bo was a city in which 
he would still live as “ a Roman and an Antonine." Tho 
citizen o{ heaven Ishew that it was his duty to “ hunt 
Sarmatians” on earth, though he was not obliged to 
imbrue his hands with ” Cmsarism.'’ 

22 
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Patriotism has tvro roots, the love of clan and the love 
of home. In migratory tribes the former alone counts: 
in settled communities diversities of origin are often for- 
gotten. But the love of home, as we know it, is a gentler 
and more spiritual bond than clanship. The word home 
is associated rvith all that makes life beautiful and .‘^ac^ed, 
■with tender memories of joy and sorrow, and especially 
with the first eager outlook of the young mind upon a 
wonderful world. A man does not as a rule feel much 


sentiment about his London house, still le.ss about his office 
or factory. It is for the home of his childhood, or of his 
ancestors, that a man will fight most readdy, because he 
is bound to it by a spiritual and poetic tie. Expanding 
from this centre, the sentiment of patriotism embraces 
one’s country as a whole. 

Both forms of patriotism — the local and the racial,^ 
are frequently alloyed with absurd, unworthy or barbarous^ 
motives. The local patriot thinlrs that Peebles, and not? 
Prms, is the place for pleasure, or asks whether any goodl 
tlmg can come out of Nazareth. To the Chinaman alli 
aliens^ are “ outer barbarians ” or " foreign devils.” Ad-1 
miration for ourselves and our institutions is too often;* 
measured by our contempt and dislike for foreigners. Our 
own nation has a peculiarly bad record in this respect. In 
the reign of James I the Spanish ambassador was fre- 
quently insulted by the London crowd, as was the Kussian 
ambassador in 1GG2; not, apparently, because we had a 
burning grievance against cither of those nations, but 
because Spaniards and Russians are very xmliko English- 
men. That at least is the opinion of the sagacious Pepys 
on the later of these incidents. “ Lord 1 to see the absurd 


nature of Englishmen, that cannot forbear laughing and 
jeering at anything that looks strange.” Defoe says that 
the English arc “ the most churlish people alive ” to 
foreigners, with the result that ‘‘ all men tliink an English- 
man the devil.” In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Scotland seems to have ranked as a foreign 
country, and the presence of Scots in London was much 
resented. Cleveland thought it witty to write : 
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H»d Cain been Scot, God would have changed hm doom} 
Not forced him wander, but confined him home.” 

And we all remember Dr. Johnson’s gibes. 

British patriotic arrogance culminated in the eighteenth 
and in the first half of the nineteenth century j in Ijbtd 
Palmerston it found a champion at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Goldsmith describes the bearing of the Englishman 
of his day ; 

” Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I Bee the lords of human liind pass by.” 

Michelet found in England “ human pride personified in a 
people,” at a time when the characteristic of Germany 
was “ a profound impersonality ” It may be doubted 
whether even the arrogant brutality of the modern Prussian 
is more offensive to foreigners than was the calm and 
haughty assumption of superiority by our countrymen at 
this time. Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers were 
' quite of lliljton’s opinion, that, when the Almighty wishes 
something unusually great and difficult to be done, He 
entrusts it to His Englishmen. This unamiablc char- 
acteristic was probably much more the result of insular 
^{ignorance than of a deep-seated pride. “ A generation or 
two ago,” said ilr. Asquith lately, " patriotism was largely 
fed and fostered upon reciprocal ignorance and contempt.” 
The Englishman seriously believSi that the French suh- 
siated mainly upon frogs, while the Frenchman was equally 
convinced that the sale of wives at Smithfield was one of 
our national institutions. This fruitful source of inter- 
national misunderstanding has become less dangerous since 
the facilities of foreign travel have been inorensed. But in 
the relations of Europe with alien and independent civiliza- 
tions, such as that of China, we still see brutal arrogance 
and vulgar ignorance producing their natural results. 

Another cause of perverted patriotism is the inborn 
pugnacity of th e bUe._}iUTnaine . Our species is the most 
cruel and dcstmotive -oTaOhat inhabit this planet. If 
the lower animals, as we call them, were able to formulate 
a rehgion, they might differ greatly as to the shape of the 
beneficent Creator, but they would nearly all agree that 
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the devil must bo very like a big vhito man. Mr. 
McDougall 1 has lately raised the question whether civilized 
man is less pugnacious than the savage; and ho answers 
it in the negative. The Europeans, ho thinks, are among 
tho most combative of the human race. We are not 
allowed to knock each other on the head during peace; 
but our civilization is based on cut-throat competition; 
our favourite games are mimic battles, which I suppose 
effect for us a " purgation of the emotions " similar to that 
which Aristotle attributed to witnessing the performance 
of a tragedy : and, when the fit seizes us, wc are ready to 
engage in wars which cannot fail to be disastrous to both 
combatants. Mr. McDougall docs not regret this dis- 
position, irrational though it is. He thinks that it tends 
to tho survival of the fittest, and that, if we substilute 
emulation for pugnacity, which on other grounds might 
seem an unmixed advantage, wo shall have to call in the 
science oLnu^nics-to save us from becoming as sheeplike 
as the Chinese. There is, however, another side to this 
question, as wc shall see presently. 

Another instinct which has supplied fuel to patriotism 
of the baser sort is that of acquisitiveness. This tendency, 
without which even the most rudimentary civilization 
would be impossible, began when the female of the species, 
instead of carrying her baby on her back and following 
the male to his' hunting-grounds, made some sort of a 
lair for herself and her family, where primitive implements 
and stores of food could be kept. There are still tribes in 
Brazil which have not reached this first step towards 
humanization. But the instinct of hoarding, like all other, 
instincts, tends to become hypertrophied and perverted;, 
and with the institution of private poverty comes another, 
institution — ^that of plunder and brigandage. In private" 
life, no motive of action is at present so powerful and so 
persistent as acquisitiveness, which, unlike most other 
desires, knows no satiety. Tho average man is rich 
enough when he has a little more ,than he has got, and 
not till then. The acquisition and possession of land 
satisfies this desire in a high degree, since land is a visible 
* In hie Introduction to Social Peychology, 
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and indestructible form of property. Comequently, as 
soon as the instincts of the individual arc transferred to 
the group, territorial aggrandizement becomes a main prc> 
occupation of the State. This desire rras tlie chief oaitso 
of "wars, nrhile kings and noble.s regarded the territories 
over v’Mch they ruled as their private estates. Wherever 
despotic or feudal conditions survive, such ideas are likely 
BtUl to be found, and to cause dangers to other states. 
The greatest ambition of a modern emperor is still to be , 
commemorated ns a “ Mobrer des l^eic^.” 

Capitalism, by separating the "idcii of property from 
any necessary connection with landed estate, and demo- 
cracy, by denying the whole theory on which dynastic 
wars of conquest are based, have both contributed to check 
tins, perhaps the worst land of war. It would, however, 
be a great error to suppose that the instinct of acquisitive- 
ness, in its old and barbarous form, bas lost its hold upon 
even the most civilized nations. When an old-fashioned 
brigand appears, and puts Iiimself at the head of his nation, 
he becomes at once a popular hero. By any rational 
standard of morality, few greater scoundrels have lived than 
Erederiok the Great and Eapoleon I. But they are still 
names to conjure with. Both were men of singularly lucid 
intellect and entirely medieval ambitions. Their great 
achievement was to show how under modem conations 
aggressive war may he carried on without much loss (except 
in human life) to the aggressor. They tore up all the 
conventions wliich regulated the conduct of warfare, and 
reduced it to sheer brigandage and terrorism. And now, 
after a hundred years, we see these methods deliberately 
revived by the greatest military power in the world and 
applied with the same rutldessness and with an added 
pedantry which makes them more inhuman. The per- 
petrators of the crime calculated quite correctly that they 
need fear no reluctance on the part of the nation, no qualm's 
of conscience, no compassionate shrinking, no remorse. 
It must, indeed, be a bad cause that cannot count on the 
support of the large majority of the people at the Uginnhig 
of a war. Pugnacity, greed, mere excitement, the con- 
tagion of a crowd, will 6U the streets of almost any capital 
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with a shouting and jubilant mob on the day after a war 
has been declai-ed. 

And yet the motives which we have enumerated arej 
plainly atayistio_ and pathological. They belong to al 
mental condition which would conduct an individual to^i 
the prison or the gallows. We do not argue seriouslyi' 
whethbr the career -of the highwayman or burglar is^ 
legitimate and desirable; and it is impossible to main-'j 
tain that what is disgraceful for the individual is creditable| 
for the State. And apart from the consideration tha^l 
predatory patriotism deforms its own idol and makes itp 
hateful in the eyes of the world, subsequent history hah! 
fully confirmed the moral instinct of the ancient Greeks* 
that national insolence or injustice (u/9pi?) brings its own\j 
severe punishment. The imaginary dialogue which Thucy- ' 
dides puts into the mouth of the Athenian and Mehan 
envoys, and the debate in the Athenian Assembly about ' 
the punishment of revolted Mitylene, are intended to 
prepare the reader for the tragic fate of the Sicilian 
expedition. The same writer describes the break-up of 
, aU social moraUty during the civil war in words which 
seem to herald the destruction not only of Athens but of 
Greek freedom. Machiavelli’s Prince shows how history 
can repeat itself, reiterating its lesson that a nation which 
gives itself to immoral aggrandizement is far on the road 
to disintegration. Seneca’s rebuke to his slave-holding 
countrymen, “ Can you complain that you have been 
robbed of the liberty which you have yourselves abohshed 
in your own homes 1 ” applies equally to nations which 


have enslaved or exploited the inhabitants of subject 
lands. If the Roman Empire had a long and glorious hfej 
it was because its methods were liberal, by the standard', 
of ancient times. In so far as Rome abused her power|^ 
she suffered the doom of all tyrants. , 

The illusions of imperialism have been made clearer 
than ever by the course of modern history. Attempts td| 
destroy a nationality by overthrowing its govemment,|| 
proscribing its language, and maltreating its citizens, aroj 
never successful. The experiment has been tried with’ 
great thoroughness in Poland; and the Poles are now 
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more o! a nation than they tvero -under the oppressive 
feiKlal system -wliich existed Iwforo the partitions. Our 
own empiro would be a ludicrous failure if it -srero any 
part of our ambition to Anglicize other races. The ntily 
English parla of the empiro were waslo lands -which -uo 
have pcoplcfl with our own emigrants. We hauled do-wn 
the French flag in Canada, -with the result that Eastfjm 
Canada is now the only flourishing French colony, and 
the only part of the world where the French race increases 
rapidly We have lielpctl the Dutch to multiply with 
almost equal rapidity in South Africa. We have nddctl 
several millions to the native population of Egvpt, and 
over a hundred millions to the population of India. 
Similarly, the Americans have made Cuba for the flrst 
time a really Spanish inland, by driving out its inconj- 
petent Spanish governors and so attracting immigrants 
from Spain. On^tho whole, in imperialism nothing fails 
like success. "If 'the conqueror bpprc^’os his suhjbets, 
they -vrill become fanatical patriots, and sooner or later 
have their revenge ; if ho treats them well, and “ governs 
them for their good,’’ they will multiply faster than their 
raihrsi daU 44\^ .nlsisr dim’- iwiipmeiOi’iVi?. 21h? Ecr^^sh- 
man now says, “ I am quite content to have it so ” ; hut 
that is not the old imperialism. 

The notion that frequent war is a healthy tonic for a 
nation is scarcely tenable. Its dYsgeh ie .effect, by clinyn, 
ating the strongest and healthjSr~ of the population 
while lea-ring the wcafelings at home to bo tbe fathers of 
the next generation, is no new discovery. It has been 
supported by a succession of men, such as Tenon, Duf^u 
Foissao, de Lapouge, and Richet in France; Ticdemfmn 
and Sceck hi Germany; Guerrini in Italy; Kellogg Jmd 
Starr Jordan in America. The case is indewi over^ellia. 
ing. The lives destroyed in war are nearly all males, thus 
disturbing the sex equilibrium of the population; ’ they 
are in the prime of life, at the age of greatest fecundity, 
and they are picked from a list out of which from 2Q to 
30 per cent, have been rejected for physical unfitness, it 
seems to be proved that the children bom m Franco duiinjr 
the Kapoleonio wars were poor and undersized— 30 mini 
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metres below the normal- height. War combined with 
religious celibacy to ruin Spain. “ Castile makes men and 
wastes them,” said a Spanish writer. “ This sublime and 
terrible phrase sums up the whole of Spanish history.” 
Schiller was right ; " Immer der Elrieg versohlingt die 
besten.” We in England have suffered from this drain 
in the past; we shall suffer much more in the next 
generation. 

“ We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 

And she calls us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead. 

We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 

To the shark and the sheering gull, 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.” 

Aggressive patriotism is thus condemned by common 
sense and the verdict of history no less than by morality. 
We are entitled to say to the militarists what Socrates 
said to Polus : 

“ This doctrine of yours has now been examined and found 
wanting. And tlus doctrine alone has stood the test — that 
we ought to bo more afraid of doing than of suffering wrong j 
and that the prime business of every man [and nation] is not 
to seem good, but to be good, in all private and public dealings." 

If the nations would render something more than lip- 
service to this principle, the abolition of war would be 
within sight; for, as Ruskin says, echoing the judgment 
of the Epistle of St. James, “ The first reason for all wars, 
and for the necessity of national defences, is that the 
majority of persons, high and low, in all European countries, 
are thieves.” But it must be remembered that, in spite 
of the proverb, it takes in reality only one to make a, 
quarrel.. It is useless for the sheep to pass resolutions in| 
favour of vegetarianism, while the wolf remains of a- 
different opinion. 

Our own conversion to pacificism, though sincere, is 
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' Eomewliat recent. Our literature docs not reflect it. 

[ Bacon is frankly militarist : 

“ Above all, for emp.ro and greatness, it imporletb most, 
that a nation do profess arms, ns their pimcipal honour, study, 
and occupation. For the things wluch wo fonnoily have 
spoken of are but habihtations towards arms ; and what is 
habihtation without intention "and act? ... It is so plain 
that a man prollteth in that ho most intendoth that it needeth 
not to be stood upon. It is enough to point at it; that no 
nation, which doth not directly profess arms, may look to 
have greatness fall into their moutlis.” 

A state, therefore, “ ought to have those laws or customs, 
wluch may reach forth unto them just occasions of war.” 
Shakespeare’s Henry V has been not unreasonably recom- 
;mended by the Germans as “ good war-reading.” It 
would be easy to compile a cat ena of bellicose maxims 
from our literature, reaching~Sown to "the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The change is perhaps due less to progress 
in morality than to that political good sense which has 
again and again steered our ship through dangerous rocks. 
But there has been some real advance, in all Civilized 
tountries. We do not find that men taUced about the 
“ bankruptcy of Christiaraty ” during the Kapoleonic 
campaigns. Even the Germans think it necessary to tell 
each other that it was Belginm who began tliis war. 

But, though pugnacity and acquisitiveness have been 
the real foundation of much miscalled patriotism, hotter 
motives are goner.aUy mingled with these primitive 
instincts. It is the subtle blend of noble and ignoble 
sentiment which makes patriotism such a difficult problem 
[for the moralist. The patriot nearly alwaj-s believes, or 
thinks ho_ believes, ,tSt[5~he~desires~lh'c' greatness of Jns' 
ebUntry ''because his coimlry stands for something intrin- 
^ffly grcatjind yaluaHe.^ tVhero this conviction fs .absent 
vTe cannot spoali of patriotism, hut only of the cohesion 
of a wolf-pack. The Greeks, who at last perished because 
they could not combine, had nevcrthele.5S a consciousness 
that they were the trustees of emlization against bar- 
barism; and in their day of triumph over tS; Persians 
they wore filled, for a time, with an almost Jewish awe in 
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presence of the righteous jiiclgincnt of God. The Persa: 
of ..dSschyhis is one of the noblest of patriotic poems. The 
Romans, a harder and coarser race, had their ideal of 
virlus and gravitas, which included simplicity of life, dignity 
and self-restraint, honesty and industry’, and devotipn 
to the State. They rightly felt that these qualities con- 
stituted a vocation to empire. There %vas much harshness 
and injustice in Roman imperiahsra; but what nobler 
epitaph could even the British empire desire than the 
tribute of Claudian, when the weary Titan was at last 
stricken and dying : 

“ Hffic cst, in gremium victos quas sola recepit, 
humanumquo genus communi nomine foWt 
naatris non doininai ritu, civesquo vocavit 
quos domuit, noxuquo pio longinqua rc\anxit T ” 

Jewish patriotism was of a different land. A federation 
of fierce Bedouin tribes, encamped amid hostile popula- 
tions, and set in the cockpit of rival empires against 
which it was impossible to stand, the Israelites were ham- 
mered by misfortvmo into the most indestructible of all 
organisms, a theocracy. Their religion was to them what, 
in a minor degree, Roman Catholicism has boon to Ireland 
and Poland, a consecration of patriotic faith and hope. 
Westphal says the Jews failed because they hated foreigners 
more than they loved God. They have had good reason 
to hate foreigners. But undoubtedly^ the effect of their 
hatred has been that the great gifts which their nation 
had to give to humanity have come through other hands, 
and so have evoked no gratitude. In the first century of 
our era they were called to an almost superhuman ab ne- 
gation of their inveterate nationalism, and they could not 
rise’ to it. As almost every other nation would have 
done, they chose the lower patriotism instead of the higher ; 
and it was against their will that the religion of civilized 
humanity grew out of Hebrew soil. But they gained this 
by their choice, tragic though it was, that they have stood 
by the gi-aves of aU the empires that oppressed them, and 
have preserved their racial integrity and traditions in the j 
most adverse circumstances. The history of the^ Jews 
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also shows that oppression and persecution are far more 
efficacious in binding a nation together than community 
of interest and national prosperity. Increase of 
divides rather than unites a people ; but suSering shared 
in^ common binds it together with hoops of steel. 

The Jews were the only race whose spiritual inde- 
pendence was not crushed by the Roman steam-roller. 
It would be unfair to say that Rome destroyed nations; 
for her subjects in the West were barbarous tribes, and 
in the East she displaced monarchies no less alien .to 
their subjects than her own rule. But she prevented the 
growth of nationalities, as it is to be feared we have done 
in India; and the absence of Sturdy independence in the 
countries round the Mediterranean, especially in the Greek- 
speaMng provinces, made the final downfall inevitable. 
The lesson has its warning for modem theorists who wish 
to obliterate the sentiment of nationality, the revival of 
which, after a long eclipse, has been one of the achieve- 
ments of modem civilization. For it was not till long 
after the destruction of the Western Roman Empire that 
nationality began to assume its present importance in 
Europe. 

The transition from medieval to modem history is 
most strongly marked by the emergence of this principle, 
'trith all that it involves. At the end of the Middle Ages 
Europe was at last compelled to admit that the grand 
idea of an universal state and an universal church had 
definitely broken down. Hitherto it had been assumed 
that behind all national disputes lay a ius gentium by 
which all were hound, and that behindllr^goui^es- 
tions lay the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, 
from which there was no appeal. The modem period, 
which certainly does not represent the last word of civiliza- 
tion, has witnessed the abandonment of these ideas. The 
change took place gradually. France became a nation 
when the Engl^ rai^ ceased in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Spain achieved unity a generation later by the 
union of Castile and Aragon and the espulsion of the 
Moora from the peninsula. Holland found herself in the 
heroic struggle against Spain in the sixteenth century. 
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Bat tbo practice of conducting wars by hiring foreign 
mercenaries, a suro sign that the nationalist spirit is weak, 
continued till much later. And the dynastic principle, 
which is the very negation of nationalism, actually culmi- 
nated in the eighteenth century; and this is the true 
explanation of the feeble resistance which Erxropo offered 
to the French revolutionary armies, until Napoleon stirred 
up the dormant spirit of nationalism in the peoples whom 
ho plundered. " In the old European system,” says Lord 
Acton, " the rights of nationalities were neither recognized 
by governments nor asserted by the people. The interests 
of the reigning families, not those of the nations, regulated 
the frontiers; and the administration was conducted 
generally without any reference to popular desires.” 
Slarriago or conquest might unite the most diverse nations 
under one sovereign, such as Charles V. 

While such ideas prevailed, the suppression of a nation 
did not seem hateful ; the partition of Poland evoked few 
protests at the time, though perhaps few acts of injustice 
have recoiled with greater force on the heads of their per- 
petrators than this is likely to do. Polos have been and 
are among the bitterest enemies of autocracy, and the 
strongest advocates of republicanism and racialism, in 
all parts of the world. The French Revolution opened a 
new era for nationalism, both directly and indirectly. The 
deposition of the Bourbons was a national act which might 
bo a precedent for other oppressed peoples. And when 
the Revolution itself began to trample on the rights of 
other nations, an upiisiug took place, ^ first in Spain and 
then in Prussia, which proved too strong for the tyrant. 
The apostasy of Franco from her own ideals of liberty 
proved the futility of mere doctrines, like those of Rousseau, 
and compelled the peoples to arm themselves and win ' 
their freedom by the sword. The national militarism of 
Prussia was the direct consequence of her hmniliation 
at Jena and Auerstadt, and of the harsh terms imposed 
upon her at Tilsit. It is true that the Congress of Vienna 
attempted to revive the old dynastic system. But for 
the steady opposition of England, the clique of despots 
^oaight raimrinfled the old yoke upon’ their subjects. 
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'rho scltlemciit of Jul.'S 5>Iro left the entire eeistre e? 
Europe in a state of clino' and it was only hy ‘■low deirvcc’-' 
that Italy nwl Gcrauuiy attained national unil.v. Poland, 
the Anctrian Eniinie, and ihl' Balkan Slates still Ttinain 
in a condition to tn'uldc the peace of the world. In 
Au-stria-Hungary the cla'^h of the dyna.slic and the nation- 
alist ideas is Pirnlcnt; and every citiren of that emptro 
has to choo<o iictoecn a nider and a narrower idlorinnce-_ 
Europeans arc, in fact, far from having made np their 
minds as to wliat is the organic wlinic towards whieh 
patriotic Fcntimcnt ought to bo directed. Socialism 
agrees with despotism in snj’ing, “ It is the political 
aggregate, the Hiate,” however much they ma\' ditlcr us 
to how the State .should lie .adminisleretl. For this rca.^on 
militarism and State-Socialism might at any time cotne 
to terms. They arc at one in exaggerating the “ organic “ 
unity of a political or geographical endave; and they 
are at one in depreciating the v.aiuo oI^InBhTilua! liberty. 
Loyalty to “ the State ” instead of to “ Idng and country ” 
is not an easy or a natural emotion. The State is a blood- 
hsa ahiattaettoTi, whieVi as a ra\e only matoriaViaes a'^ w 
drill-sergeant or a tax-collector. Enthusia.sm for it, and 
not only for what can be got out of it, does not extend 
. mnoh beyond the Eabian Society. Ciesarism has the 
I great advantage of a visible head, as well as of its appeal 
to very old and strong thought-habits; and accordingly, 
in any national crisis, loyalty to the War-lord is likely 
to show unexpected strength, and doctrinaire socialism 
unexpected weakncfs. 

But devotion to the head of the State in his repre- 
sentative capacity is a different tlung from the old feudal 
loyalty. It is far more impersonal; the ruler, whether 
an individual or, a council, is reverenced as a Eon-hutoan 
and non-moral embodiment of the national power, a 
sort of Platonic idea of coercive authority. Tliis kind 
oi loyalty may, very easily bo carried too far. In reality, 
we are members of a great many *• social organisms,” each 
of which has .indefea sible c laims upon us. Our family, 
our circle of acquaintance, our bu.siness or profo-csion,; 
our church, ou’- "mmtry, the comity of civilired nations. 
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humanity at large, are all social organisms ; and some of 
the chief problems of ethics are concerned with the adjust- 
ment of their conflicting claims. To make any one of 
these absolute is destructive of moraKty. But militarism 
and socialism deliberately make the State absolute. In 
internal affairs this may lead to the ruthless oppression of 
individuals or whole classes; in external relations it pro- 
duces wars waged with “ methods of barbarism.” The 
whole idea of the State as an organism, which has been 
emphasized bj' social reformers as a theoretical refutation 
of selfish mdividualism, rests on the abuse of a metaphor. 
The bond between the dwellers in the same political area 
is far less close than that between the organs of a living 
body. Every man has a Lie of his own, and some purety 
personal rights ; he has, moreover, moral links vith other 
human associations, outside his own countr}’’, and im- 
portant moral duties towards them. No one who reflects 
on the solidarity of interests among capitalists, among 
hand-workers, or, in a different way, among scholars and 
artists, aU over the world, can fail to see that the apotheosis 
of the State, whether in the interest of war or of revolution, 
.is an anachronism and an absurdity. 

A very different basis for patriotic sentiment is furnished 
by the scientific or pseudo-scientific theories about race,) 
which have become very popular in our time. When thef 
history of ideas in the twentieth century comes to bo written, 
it is certain that among the causes of tins great war will 
bo named the belief of the Germans in the superiority of 
their own race, based on certain historical and etimological 
theories which have acted like a heady vine in stimulating 
the spirit of aggression among them. The theory, stated 
briefly, is that the shores of the Baltic are the home of the 
finest human type that has yet existed, a type distinguished 
by blond hair, great physical strength, unequalled mental 
vigour and ability, superior morality, and an innate 
aptitude for govemmg and improving inferior races. 
Unfortunately for the world, this noble stock cannot 
flourish for very long in climates unlike its own ; but from 
the earliest bistprical times it has “ swarmed ” periodicaUy, 
subjugating the feebler peoples of the south, and elevating 
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them for a time above tbe level Tvhioh they vrere naturally 
fitted to reach. Wherever vre find marked energy and 
nobleness of character, vm may suspect Aryan blood ; and 
history vrill usually support our surmise. Among the 
great men who were certainly or probably Germans were 
Agamemnon, Julius Caesar, the Founder of Christianity, 
Dante, and Shakespeare. The blond Nordic giant is ful- 
filling his mission by conquering and imposing his culture 
upon other races. They ought to bo grateful to him for 
the service, especially as it has a sacrificisd aspect, the 
lower types having, at least in their own climates, greater 
power of survival. 

This fantastic theory has been defended in a large 
number of German books, of which the Foundations of 
the Nineteenth Century, by the renegade Englishman 
Houston Chamberlain, is the most widely known. The 
objections to it are numerous. It is notorious that until 
the'invenSon of gunpo^er thesettled and civilized peoples 
of Europe were in frequent danger from bands of harder 
mountaineers, forest-dwellers, or pastoral nomads, who 
generally came from the north. But the formidable fight- 
mg powers of these marauders were no proof of intrinsic- 
superiority. In fact, the most successful of these con- 
querors, if success is measured by the amount of territory 
overrun and subdued, were not the “ great blond beasts ” 
of Nietzsche, but yellow monsters with black hair, the Huns 
and Tartars.^ The causes of Tartar ascendancy had not 
the remotest connection with any moral or intellectual 
qualities which we can be expected to admire. Nor can 
the Nordic race, well endowed by nature as it rmdoubteiy 
is, prove such a superiority as this theory claims for it. 
Some of the largest hrains yet measured have heen those 
of Japanese ; and the Jews have probably a higher average 
of ability than the Teutons. Again, the Germans are not 
descended from a pi^ Nordic stock. The Northern type 
.can he best studied in Scandinavia, where the people share 
with the Irish the distinction of being the handsomest 

» The reasons ot their irresistible strength have been explained 
to a most brilliant manner by Dr. Poisker in the first volume o£ the 
Uom&rWje -Mwftci'aJ IlUtory, 
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race in the world. The German is a mixture of various 
anatomical t3rpes, including, in some parts, distinct traces 
of Mongolian blood, which indicate that the raiding Huns 
meddled, according to their custom, with the German 
women, and bequeathed to a section of the nation the 
Turanian cheek-bones, as well as certain moral character- 
istics. Lastly, the German race has never shown much 
aptitude for governing and assimilating other peoples. 
The French, by virtue of their greater sympathy, are far 
more successful. 

The French have their own form of this pseudo-science 
in their doctrine of the persistence of national character- 
istics. Each nation may be summed up in a formula : 
England, for example, is “ the country of will.” A few 
instances may, no doubt, be quoted in support, of this 
theory. Julius Goasar said : “ Duas res plerasque GaUia 
industriosissime prosequitur, rem militarem et argute 
lo^ui ” ; and these are still the characteristics of our 
gaUant allies. And Madame de Stael may be thought to 
have hit off the German character very cleverly about the 
time when Bismarck first saw the light. “ The Germans 
are vigorously submissive. They employ philosophical 
reasonings to explain what is the least philosophic thing in 
the world, respect for force and the fear which transforms 
that respect into admiration.” But the fact remains that/ 
the characters of nations frequently change, or rather that 
what we call national character is usually only the policy 
of the governing class, forced upon it by circumstancesJ 
or the manner of living which climate, geographical posi-| 
tion, and other external causes have made necessary fori 
the inhabitants of a country. 

To found patriotism on homogeneity of race is no -wiser 
than to hoxmd it by frontier lines. As the AhheS Noel has 
lately ■\vritten about his own country, Belgium, “ the race 
is not the nation. The nation is not a physiological fact; 
it is a moral fact. What constitutes a nation is the com- 
munity of sentiments and ideals which results from a 
common history and education. The -variations of thC; 
cephalic index ore here of no great importance. Thoi 
'^^Sd'laclbr of tire national consciousness resides in a 
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ceitain common mode o! conceiving the conditions of tlie 

social life.” . 

Belgium, tlio Abbii maintains, has found this national 
consciousness amid her sulferings; there aro no longer 
any distinctions between French-speaking Belgians and 
Walloons or Fleramgs. This is in truth the real base 
of patriotism It is the basis of our own love for our 
country. What Britain stands for is what Britain is. 
We have long known in our hearts what Britain stands 
for ; but we have now been driven to search our thoughts 
and make our ideals explicit to ourselves and others. 
The Englishman has become a philosopher malgrc hii. 

I Whatever the world tbmks,” writes Bishop Beflfeleyr” 
I’' he who hath not much meditated upon God, the human 
fsoul, and the sunnnwu honuni, may possibl3' make a thriv- 
|mg earthworm, but mil most indubitably make a sorry 
I patriot and a sorry statesman.” Tliese words, which were 
quoted bj' Mr. Arthur Balfour a few j’ears ago, maj' seem 
to make a largo demand on the average citizen; but in 
our quiet way wo have all been meditating on these tbihgs 
since last August, and we know pretty well what our 
suminitm tonam is for our country. We believe in chivalry 
and fair play and Icindliness — these things first and fore- 
most; and wo believe, if not exactly in democracy, yet in 
a government under which a man maj’ think and speak 
the thing he wills. We do not believe in war, and we do 
not believe in bullying. We do not flatter ourselves that 
we are the supermen; but we are convinced that the ideas 
which we stand for, and which we have on the whole tried 
to carry out, are essential to the peaceful progress and 
happiness of humanity; and for these ideas ”wc have 
lirawn the sword. The great words of Abraham Lincoln 
have been on the lips of many and in the hearts of ah 
siuco the beginning of the great contest : “ With malice 
towards none ; witli oliarity for all ; with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the righL— let us strive on to 
iinissli the •^vork 'R’e are ia *' 

Patriotism thus spiritualired and mornlized is the true 
patriotism. When the cniotien is once set in its right 
lelations to the whole of human life and to all that makes 
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human life worth living, it cannot become an immoral 
obsession. It is certain to become an immoral obsession 
if it is isolated and made absolute. We have seen the 
appalling perversion — the methodical diabolism — wliicli 
this obsession has produced in Germany. It has startled 
us because we thought that the civilized world had got 
beyond such insanity; but it is of course no new thing. 
ilachiaveUi said, " I prefer my country to the salvation of 
my soul ” — a sentiment which sounds noble but is not ; 
it has only a superficial resemblance to St. Paul’s ^villing- 
ness to be “ accursed ” for the sake of his countrymen. 
Devil-worship remains what it was, even when the idol is 
draped in the national flag. This obsession may be in 
part a survival from savage conditions, when all was at 
stake in every feud; but chiefly it is an example of the 
idealizing and universalizing power of the imagination, 
which turns every unchecked passion into a monomania. 
The only remedy is, as Lowell’s Hosca Biglow reminds us, 
to bear in mind that “ our true country is that ideal realm 
which we represent to ourselves under the names of religion, 
duty, and the like. Our terrestrial organizations are but 
far-off approaches to so fair a model; and all they are 
verily traitors who resist not any attempt to divert them 
from this their original intendment. Our true country is; 
bounded on the north and the south, on the east and west, | 
by Justice, and when she oversteps that invisible boundarj'- ; 
line by so much as a hair’s breadth, she ceases to be our,j 
mother, and chooses rather to bo looked upon^jfuasijj 
nove rca.” So Socrates said that the wise man will be^' 
cltizeji^ his true city, of which the type is laid up in 
heaven, and only conditionally of his earthly country. t 
The obsession of patriotism is not the only evil which! 
we have to consider. We may err b3'' defect as well as? 
by excess. Herbert Spencer speaks of an " anti-patriotic ' 
bias ” ; and ft can hardly be disputed that many English 
men who pride themselves on their lofty morality are 
suffering from tliis mental twist. • The malady seems to 
belong to the Anglo-Saxon, constitution, for it is rarely 
encountered in other countries, while we had a noisy pro- 
Inapoloonic faction a hundred years ago, and the Americans 
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had their " Copperheads ” in tho Northern States dnrii^ 
the civil ■war. In our o'svn day, every enemy oi England, 
from tbo mad Ivluliab to tbo mad K.aiser, has had his 
advocates at home ; and tho champions of Boer and Boxer, 
of Afridi and Afrikander, of the Mahdi and the Matahele, 
have been usually the same persons. Tho English, it 
would appear, differ from other misguided rascals in never 
being right even by accident. But the idiosyncrasy of n 
few persons is far less important than the comparative 
insensibihty of whole classes to the patriotic appeal, except 
when war is actually raging. This is not specially char- 
acteristic of our own country. The German Emperor 
has complained of his Social Democrats as “ people with- 
out a fatherland ” ; and the cry “ A has la patrio ” has 
been heard in France. 

It is usual to explain this attitude by the fact that 
the manual workers " have no stake in the coimtry,’’ and 
might not find their condition altered for the worse by 
subjection to a foreign power. A few of our working- 
men have given colour to this charge by exclaiming 
petulantly that they could not be worse oS under the 
Germans; but in tins they have done themselves and 
their class less than justice. The anti-militarism and 
cosmopolitanism of the masses in every country is a pro- 
foundly interesting fact, a problem which demands no 
superficial investigation. It is one result of that emanci- 
pation from traditional ideas, which makes the most im- 
portant difference between the upper and middle classes on 
the one ride and the lower on the other. We lament that 
the worldug-man takes but little interest in Christianity, 
and rack, out brains to discover what we have done to 
discredit our religion in his eyes. The truth is that 
Christianity, as a dogmatic and ecclesiastical ^tem, is 
Tmintelli^ble without a very considerahle knowledge of 
the conditions under which it took shape. Bat what are 
the ancient Hebrews, and the Greeks and.Eomans, to the 
working-man 1 He is simply eat off from the means of 
reading intelligently any book of the Bible, or of under- 
standing how the institution called the Catholic Chtmoh, 
and ite offsboots, came to exist. As our staple educi>.«^^ 
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becomes more " modem ” and less literary, the enstodians 
of organized xcUgion ■nill find their difficulties increasing. 
But the same is true about patriotism. Love of country 
means pride in the pasit and ambition for the future. 
Those -who live only in the present are incapable of it. 
But our working-man Icnows next to nothing about the 
past history of England; ho has scarcely heard of our 
great men, and has read few of our great books. It is not 
surprising that the appeal to patriotism leaves him cold. 
This is an evil that has its proper remedy. There is no 
reason why a sane and elevated love of country should 
not be stimulated by appropriate teaching in our schools. 
In America tliis is done — rather hysterically ; and in Ger- 
many — rather brutally. The Jews have always made 
their national history a large part of their education, and 
oven of their religion. Notliing has helped them more to 
retain their self-consciousness as a nation. Ignorance of 
the past and indifference to the future usually go together. 
Those who most value om historical heritage will be mostj 
desirous to transmit it unimpaired. 

But the absence of traditional ideas is by no means i 
an unmixed evil. The working-man sees more clearly than \ 
the majority of educated persons the absurdity of inter- ■ 
national hatred and jealousy. He is conscious of greater ' 
Solidarity with his own class in other European countries 
than uith the wealthier class in his own; and ns he 
approaches the whole question without prejudice, he can- 
not fail to realize how large a part of the product of labour 
is diverted from useful purposes by modern mihtansm. 
International rivalry is in his eyes ono of the most serious 
obstacles to the abolition of want and misery. Tolstoy 
hardly exaggerates when he says ; ** Patriotism to t e 
peoples represents only a frightful future; the fratemty 
of nations seems an ideal more and more acoesable to 
humanity, and one which humanity desires. Militmy 
glory has very little attraction for the working-man. 
humanitarian instincts appear to be actually stronger than 
those of the sheltered classes. To take life iu any ouenm- 
stances seems to him a shocking thing; and the harsh pro- 
cedure of martial law and mffitary n.hhorrent 
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]:>SAys IsY UKAN INCK 

to liini. Ho fccK no aitvuntiuo nud no crodR in 
nocraiicli^oincnt, 'tIi’u-Ii 5io to t'O niotnjitod nwnu.i 

by ii\ft dosire to mr,L<' mon-’y unju'-tly lln is ihfrotoR' 

H convinocd jwtiiioi'l , thonpli hi-* doctrim’ of hntrran 
brotherhood break** (iov.n tRiwimmou-dy nhen Iio iHJ'is hi’ 
economic jw-ntion Ihtc.itciied by tiu- oompc-lition bf ciicap 
fort'i'tn li!;o«r 1{ an armed ptrnu’io o\or takes ]j 13C<‘ 
beta-eon tlio natiDjvi of iJnropc (or their colonist*) and the 
yellow races, it will be a uGrkinc;-iiian‘H war. But on 
whole, the best hope uf f'ettni" ml of inihtari-ini may lie in. 
the proninf’ power of the working eh\^;,. The poor, bepp 
intensely gregarious and very siiseepublc to nil coilecBee 
emotions, are still luihle to (ita of narlilm e\eiteraenT. 
their real minds nrii at pre'-enfc "et against an negre.-sivt; 
foreign policy, without being •■luit against the appeals* of 
a higher patriotism. 

And yet the irritation which is felt against preaelier*i 
of the brotherhood of man is not wiihont jiRiificatiort. - 
Jsoino persons who condemn patnoU^m arc ‘.imply lacking 
in public spirit, or their loyalty is roonopoUved by some 
fad or “ cause,” iihich is a poor .siibstitnto for love of 
country. The man who has no prejudices in favour of 
his own family and Ida own country i.s generally an nnamt- 
able creature. So we need not condemn Alolicrc for saying> 
“ li’ami du genre humnin n'c.sfc p,as du tout mon fait,” nor 
Bmnctierc for declaring that “ Ki la nature ni I’histoire 
n’ont cn elfet voulii que les bominc-s fiissent tons frurcs.” 
But French SeO'CathoHcism, a bourgeois movement directed 
against all the '* ideas of 1789,” seems to hai'O adopted the 
most ferocious kind oLcliau vi nism . M. Paul Bourget wrote 
the other day in the iScho dc, Paris, “ This war must bo 
the furst of many, since we cannot exterminate sixty-Svo 
million Germans in a single campaign ! ” The women and 
children too ! Tliis is not the way to revive the religion 
of Christ in France. ' 

The practical question for the future is whether there is 
any prospect of returning, imder more favourable auspices, 
to the unrealized ideal of the Jfiddle Ages — an agree- 
ment among the nations of Europe to live amicably under 
one system of international law and right, binding upon 
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and -R-itli the consciousness of an intellectual andj 
spiritual unity deeper than political divisions. ‘‘Tiiol 
nations aro the citizens of humanitj’,” said Mazziiu; and 
puglit, to be. Some of the omens are favourable, 
abutarisra has dug its omi grave. The great powei-a 
ffioreased tbeir armaments till the burden became insup- 
portable, and have now rushed into bankruptcy in the 
nojie of shaking it off. In prehistoric times the lords of 
creation were certain gigantic lizards, proicoted by massive 
armour-plates niiicb could only be carried bj’- a creature 
thirty to sixty feet long. Then the.v died, when neither 
earth, air, nor •water conkl support tiiom any longer. iSuch 
' ®ast bo the end of the Eurojican nations, unlcs.i they learn 
^sdora. The lesson will be brought home to them by 
jCranaatlantio competition. The United Slates of America 
had already, before iliis war, an initial advantage over the 
disunited states of Europe, amounting to at least 10 per 
cent, on every contract; after the ivar tliis advantage 
^11 be doubled. It rcmain.s to bo seen ■^vhethor the next 
generation v.-Ul honour the debts wliich we are piling up. 
Eisraeli used to complain of what he called “ Dutch 
™ancc,” -wbioh consists in “ mortgaging the industry of 
the future to protect property in the present.” Pitt paid 
for the great war of a hundred j'ears ago in this manner; 
^fter a centimy wo arc still groaning under the* burden of 
his loans.’ We may hear more of the iniquity of “ Dutch 
j Ounce ” .when the democracies of the next generation 
have a chance of repudiating obligations wluoh, as they 
^'all say, they did not contract. However that may be, 
international rivalrj' is plainly very bad business; and 
there aro great possibiU(ies-in the Hague Tribunal, if, and 
only if^ -tJm signatories to the conference bind themselves 
to Use force against a recalcitrant member. The conduct 
pf Germany in this war has shown that public opinion is 
powerless to restrain a nation -ahich feels strong enough 
to defy it. 

‘ Another cause wliich may give patriots leisure to turn 
their thouglits away from war’s alarms is that the ' swarm-j 
j?S’' period of the European races is coming to an end.l 
'The unparnlloled increase of population in the first three- 
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quarters of the nineteenth cenUtrj' has been followed by a 
progressive decrease in Iho birth-rate, which will begin to 
toll upon social conditions when the reduction in the dcatli* 
rate, which has hitherto kept jiaco with it, shall have 
reached Us natural limit. Europe with a stationary 
population \ull bo in n muci» happier condition; and 
problems of social reform can then be tackled with fiotno 
hope of sncceas. Honourable emulation in the arts of 
life may then take the place of dc.sperato competition and 
antagonism. Human lives rvjl begin to have a po'dtivo 
value, and wo may even think it fair to honour our saviours 
more than our dcalro3'er3. The cficcts of past follies will 
then soon he efiaced; for nations recover much more 
quickly from wars than from internal disorders. External 
injuries aro rapidly cured; but “those wounds heal ill 
that men do give tbcmsolves." Tlic greatest obstacle to 
progress is not man’s inherited pugnacity, but his incor- 
rigiblo tendency to parasitism. Tho true patriot will keep 
his cyo fixed on tliis, and will dread as tho State's worst 
enemies those citizens who at the top and bottom of tho 
social scale have no other ambition than to hang on and 
suck tho life-blood of the nation. Great tilings may bo 
hoped from the now science of eugenics, when it has passed 
out of its tentative and experimental stage. 

In tho distant future we may reasonably hope that 
patriotism will be a sentiment like tho loyalty winch binds 
a man to his public school and university, an affection 
purged of all rancour and jealousy, a stimulus to all honour- 
able conduct and noblo effort, a part of the poetry of life. 
It is so already to many of us, and has been so to the 
noblest Englishmen since we have had a literature. If 
Henry V's speech at Agincourt is the splendid gasconade 
of a royal freebooter, there is no false ring in tho scene 
where John of Gaunt takes leave of his banished son; 
nor in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead,” etc. “ If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning.” We cannot quite 
manage to substitute Ijondon for Zion in singing psalius, 
though there are some places in England— Eton, Win- 
chester, Oxford, Cambridge — which do evoke these feelings. 
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Dover. 
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Tfrr. two nmin {ciil-urco f,{ imvii-ni iu.^tnn nrc ilie c5*'Yr1c>p- 
mcnt of mticiiKiUUc? nnfl thi' rrov.lh i>i i'rinuiual frewloW'^ 
Tncsc U'o inovcracr.ta ratL' r Fwdfif'n’y and 

very rapuify; VhoH('l'. Tro'd; oh ^".y.: tridy ’that it v,'a-J 
otilv lUf. tircal FtniG;a1a' for In adoia tn ‘ho ■■vi nif'onih nRt* 
ciyh'centlicouturh v.liichhruiioUt iht Mujd!-' Act ■ dcSnilc^y 
to PTi end. Tiic id^a, of an S-Iuropoan or Cisr'rtsan common’ 
•wealth, raipernational and resting on ciLice) or rcL'/^ioO”* 
paftclions-, lird faded a'^/ay, and niih it f.ided tin- ide.ai mliich 
the -n’orld i? trysna to revive m Ike Lcipm'' of !Snijons. It 
v,R5 s-\iccceded by an cm of fence national compctUiO'.ii 
restrained, r-o fox cis it was restrained, by cnsloin and Um 
RUTviTal of vas'io trnditio«.s of jnternritionnl law, rather than 
by any clearly coitceived prine'tplc; .and I hose rcstratnl^t 
instead ot growing stronger, almost disappeared wlicnevcr 
any State felt strong cnongli to disregard them 
The intestine Elmggles of Italy during the Eenais-'ance 
demoralized the nation, and in a people of acute ond logical 
intellect produced, the same kind of cjnncism which Thncy- 
dides notes as the result of the Pcloponncdan War. This 
spirit lixes for us in the nritings of Me.chiavelH, who began 
to write the books which have made him famous when he 
■was living in retirement near San Ca'^ciano, in the year 
1513. in part, but not altogether, ho deserves the obloquy 
which has clung to Ids name. It is true that he proclaimed 
that politics, as actually carried on, hare nothing to do 
■with ethics', it is -not true that he attached no value to 
morality -, but modem readers have neglected the ethical 
parte of his books, A few quotations will shorv what he 
really taught and thought. “Men never behave well 
unless they are obliged ; whenever they arc free to do as they 
like, everything is filled with confusion and disorder. A 
lawgiver must necessarily assume that all men are bad, 
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wd that they follow the wickedness of their hearts 
■"hcnever the3>^ have the opportunity to do so ” This 
resemhles the Protestant doctrine of total depravity, it 
|s overcoloured and rather too cyTiical. His theon* of 
i^tation is like that of the Frenchman Tarde “ i\Ien 
almost always waUi in the paths that others have chosen 
find in theh actions proceed by imitation, yet they cannot 
nttain to the excellence wliieh they imitate.” So Anatole 
trance says, “ Penis is imitative, and would appear more 
80 if he did not deform what he imitates. These deforma- 
Produce what is called progress.” He sees clearly that 
nU institutions carry within them the seeds of their own 
di^olution. “ In all things there is latent some peculiar 
evil which gives rise to fresh changes. ... It has been, 
IS, and always ndU be true that evil succeeds good and good 
and tlio one is always the cause of the other. I am 
'Convinced that the world has always existed after the same 
manner, and the quantity of good and evil in it has been 
constant ; but this good and evil keep shifting from Country 
to country, as is seen by the records of ancient empires, 
but the world itself remained the same.” Of forms of 
Boyernment and their changes he speaks like Plato and 
■^istoUo. Monarchy passes into tjwanny, aristocracy into 
®«garchy, democracy into anarchj’’ ; and “ if the founder 
m a State establishes any one of these governments, no 
^medy can_ prevent it from sliding off into its opposite. 
This is the circle within which all States are governed.” , 
Theoretically, a State might go on revolving in tliis way 
mr ever; hut the actual tendency is downward, because- 
*slurc has so fashioned men that they desire everj’thing 
and cannot get much ; so that they are always discontented 
and consumed cither by ambition or by fear; and these 
passions are the ruin of States. They would fall to pieces 
sooner hut for wars, wliich bind them together for a time. ' 

A strong monarchy, when the monarch respects the laws, 
gi'i'cs a nation the best chance. ^lacliiavcUi adds this 
profound observation : “ The safetr* of a republic or 

kingdom consists not in having a ruler who governs wisely 
while he lives, but in being subject to one who so or^nizes 
that when bo flio.s it may continue to maintain itself.” 
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Tho tendency to decay can bo prevented in one vray only- 
“ The observance; of tbo ordinances of religion is the causa 
of the greatness of commonwealths ; so also is the neglect 
of them the cause of ruin. For when tbo fear of God is 
wanting, a kingdom must either go to ruin or be supported 
by the fear of a prince to compensate for the best influences 
of religion.” He adds, in words which might have been 
borrowed from Plotinus, “ The belief that if you remain idle 
on your knees God will fight for you has ruined many 
kingdoms. Prayers are indeed necessary ; but let no man 
be so foolish as to believe that if his house falls about _his 
head, God will save him from being crushed.” Koligion 
and respect for law are necessary for the health of a com- 
munity; failing these, a strong and enlightened despot 
may keep it together for a short time, but not for long. We , 
have here a hard and sober estimate of tbo conditions of 
national welfare •, its moderate pessimism is amply confirmed 
by history. To tho question. What is right in poUtiosI 
he gives an answer which would have contented out 
utilitarians. “ 1 believe good to be that which conduces 
to the interests of the majority, and with which the majority 
are contented.” I am afraid we must admit that he regarded 
religion mainly as a support of order and source of content- 
ment. He did not think that the principles of Christianity 
are workable in practical politics, and in consequence 
accepted a contradiction between private and political 
ethics which has been generally accepted in modem Germany 
by moralists as well as politicians, to the great misfortune 
of the human race. The Gospel, he says, has made the 
world weak, and a prey to wicked men, since the majority, 
in order to get to Paradise, think more how to endure 
wrongs than how to punish them. Human aSairs, on 
the other hand, are controlled by tbe law of self-preserva- 
tion. A ruler finds himseli in a wbrld which he did not 
make and for which he is not responsible; he^ must do 
whatever is necessary to ensure the survival and prosperity 
of his country. Theoretically, he was in favour of a free 
constitution, of an influential Church, and of an united 
Italy ; but in the desperate state of Ms country’s fortunes 
he was willing to support a crafty despotism, a repudia- 
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tion of Christian ethics, and conflict ■within the confines 
of Italy. Jjj the spirit of Bemhardi and many other 
Germans, he says : “ Where the bare safety of the country 
18 at stake, no consideration of justice or injustice, of 
mercy or cruelty, of honour or dishonour, can find a place. 
Every scruple must be set aside, and that plan followed 
winch saves the country’s life and preserves her liberty.” 
With a horrible cynicism, he indicates the policy which the 
Bolsheviks are now following : “ To establish a republic 
m a country where there are gentry, you cannot succeed 
unless you kill them all." So, perhaps for the first time, 
■was uttered the creed of the God-State which has dominated 
modem politics ever since, and which has now brought 
oi'rihzation to the brink of ruin. Erom that time to this, 
though not •without brighter episodes, Christianity has 
been banished from international politics, and international 
law has had a precarious ecdstence. 

Before leu'ving Machiavelli, it is only fair to remember 
that this divorce between the secular and the spiritual 
power sounded the death-knell of one of the worst evils 
of the Middle Ages — ^religious persecution. Whether the 
idea of a Tree Church in a Ereo State is really tenable and 
practicable is another question; but at any rate modem 
eecularism has put an end to the Inquisition, even in Roman 
Catholic coimtries. 

MachiaveUi was a pioneer. Let ns pass on ■to the next 
century, and — after a brief recognition of Grotius, whoso 
De lure Bdli ei Pacts (1625) was a noble attempt 
to form^ulate the principles of in^temational law at a time 
when they were falling into desuet ude — ^to our own country, 
where the Renaissance floored late. Bacon’s ideal is a 
strong military State, in which the people are " ever ready 
to spring to arms ” ; and “ the opinion of some of the 
Schoolmen is not to bo received, that war cannot be made 
but Upon a precedent injury or provocation ; for there is 
uo question but a just fear of danger, though there be no 
blow given, is a lavrful cause of a war.” The State is 
supremo over the religion as well as the politics of its 
citizens, and Bacon acknowledges no obb'gation to the 
comity of ci^vflized nations. He is a pure nationalist. 
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His international ethics difier in no way from the principles 
expounded before the war by German professors. 

Hobbes, one of the most powerful and original of 
political thinkers, threw aside the divine right of kings, 
but proclaimed the divine right of States. The Lcvialhan 
is as famous a book as The Prince of Macbiavclli. The 
frontispiece shows a gigantic crowned figure, representing 
the State, with the motto “ Non est potestas super terram 
quae comparetur ei.” He describes the natural man as 
tom by various passions and ambitious, without law or 
justice, and living a life that was “ solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, short.” The war of all against all was only brought 
to an end by the establishment of a coercive State. This 
must he centred in a despotic sovereign, for a limited 
monarchy is a contradiction in terms. The ruler must be 
supreme also in spiritual matters, smee sovereignty cannot 
he divided, and there is no room in any well-ordered State 
for any independent jurisdiction, such as that claimed by 
the Roman Church. The Papacy is only the ghost of the 
deceased Roman Empire, sitting crowned npon the grave 
thereof. But the government, though absolute, was not 
to be inquisitive or tyrannical. There should be no more 
laws than are absolutely necessary, just as nature docs not 
make river banks higher than are needed to guide the course 
of the water. It is interesting to find that this ingenious 
supporter of absolutism was bated by the Royalists. 
Glarendon said t “ I never read a book which contained so 
much .sedition, treason, and impiety.” The reason was 
that, though monarchy seemed to Hobbes the best form of 
government, what he really inculcated was that power, 
whether in the hands of a king or a parliament, must not 
he divided. Tliis was quite different from the Royalist 
theory-, and Hobbes poured scorn on the religious and 
romantic ideas which were then, ns they are always, the 
great strength of Conservatism. He insisted quite plainly 
that the State can do no wrong, having no power above 
itself. , Hobbes also believed in an “ original compact,” 
which was a favourite pica of the opponents of Divine Bight, 
■and perhaps their best argument, though historically 
baseless, Locke and Milton both uphold it. 
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It is 2 <!rtin tliat tlim- ia no ncct'.^ary connection !>‘'tv.’ccn 
lire, Uh-ii that a povcnuiicn* ought to he all-j^ou-erliti and 
that every “ navicin ” }\n^ a natural rigiit to muejicnckncc, 
Tjic (lod-Sl.i'c jN- one thing: tlic Gn'l-Xation i-? anotlicr. 
ITictc iue, in fact, two distinct controvcr^-ii*^— lliat of the 
State figain'^t the indivulual. or agaiii'^t group'- of intli- 
vidnak. uhioh is jjart of the eternal conflict bcfv.Ten Order 
and lahcrty; and the confliei between nationalism and 
intcrnalionalirm Tlio aiilhoni}' of Die State rvas exalted 
in and after the Renais--ance, paifly in revolt against auch 
international authority as the Papney. and paitly through 
growing coii'-'ciou'-ne.'-s of national ninty B it nationalism 
is a nuieh later development, in fact it iadongs to the 
nineteenth century. It was not a very strong .sentiment 
in the ciglitccnth century, when culture wa.s inoie European 
and less national than it is nowa Personally, 1 think it is 
more superficial than we u.suall}' suppose, and a va.st amount 
of deliberate nonsen'jo ba.s been talked about it since lfll4. 
It is irajiossiblo to define a nation except as a body of men 
who believe themselves to bo one. Nntionalisni is cHiTcrcnt 
from racialism — the ab«ur<l and unscientific Theory which 
the Germans cxiiloilccl under the guidaneo of Iloiiston 
Chamberlain — for the nations arc all mixed in blood beyond 
the possibility of disentanglement. It has nothing to do 
uith language, for the Scots speak tivo lajiguagcs, the 
Belgians and Swiss three each, and the Americans at Ica.st 
a dozen. It has no essential connection with jiolitioal 
allcgiancs; for the most violent nationalism is generally 
that of some ill-conditioned province which has xicisuacled 
itself that it is a fine thing to hate the re.st of the political 
aggregate to which it belongs. But it is an extremely 
potent sentiment, strong enough to create grievances and 
antiiiathies — and sometimes even unities — out of notliing. 
Mazzini hypnotized the It.alians by tbo word “ Italia and 
Italj' is indubitably a nation, though it is obvious to the 
most casual observer that the North and South Italians are 
tacially quite different. The Congress of Vienna, wmc 
in all respects compares veiy favounably with the Congress 
of Versailles, is commonly abused for disregarding us 
sentiment of nationality, which was bj' no means umversa y 
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felt. Lord Acton says bluntly, “ The theory of nationalism 
is more absurd and more criminal than that of Socialism,” , 
a vetdict ■which would have been more telling ■without the 
comparison, for Socialism is not necessarily absurd or 
criminal ; it is only a macliino which has hitherto refused 
to work, whereas nationalism works a great deal too well. 
The good old word “ patriotism ” is far more rational and 
intelligible. 

The modem period has been marked by the successive 
attempts of nation-states, intoxicated by their own strength, 
to destroy their neighbours. We, as it happens, have 
always been one of the neighbours, though if we look at the 
world, and not at Europe, the matter appears rather different. 
The spirit of militant nationalism has never been sho^wn so 
nakedly as, in the recent war, by Germany ; for the earlier 
attempts to destroy the balance of power in Europe were 
inspired by more mixed ambitions. Spain ■wished to re- 
establish the medieval theocracy ; Erance, under Louis XIV, 
was governed partly by the dynastic and personal ambitions 
of its king; and the Revolutionary Wars began with the 
desire to disseminate certain ideas — ^they in part resembled 
the early wars of Islam. In fact, though patriotic pride 
played a great part in the support which the French gave 
to the designs of Napoleon, the spirit of nationalism was 
ranged against him , and he did more to kindle it than anyone 
else, not by fostering it, but by threatening it. The 
■victory of the Allies a himdred years ago, like the victory 
of the Allies in the late war, was a victory for nationalism ; 
though the spirit of nationalism, in its most aggressive 
form, seemed to be incarnated in the Germans. Napoleon’s 
contribution to the evolution of the God-State lay in his 
repudiation of all international law and morality, and in 
the drastic thoroughness with which he brought all the 
inteUeotual and spiritual forces in France into subservi- 
ence to his own policy. There is nothing original in 
Prussianism; it is carefully copied from Napoleon, its 
inventor. But Germany had mote time to perfect the 
Napoleonic scheme, and carried it so much farther that 
Lord Acton was able (too flatteringly, perhaps) to call 
Prussianism “ a new type of autocracy— the Government 
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giiide of the nation, the promoter of 
wealth, the teacher of knowledge, the guardian of morality, 
of the ascending movement of man.” He 
added prophetically that “ it is the greatest danger that 
remams to be encountered by the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

^^ese lectures are concerned rather with ideas than 
Wth history ; and ih- is with the theory rather than with 
TOO practice of the God-State that I wish to deal to-day. 

genes^ of the doctrine in Germany has been traced 
back to Eichte, in the famous lectures which he gave at 
Berlin after Prussia had been humbled to the dust by 
Napoleon. He said ; 

“ The duty of the State is to care for the maintenance and 
increase of the population by encouraging marriage and the 
nurture of children, by health-institutes and the like; to 
take means for developing man’s empire over nature by well- 
planned and continuous improvements in agricidture, 
indnstry, and trade, and by maintaining the necessary 
balance between these branches; in short, by all those 
operations which are included in the conception of national 
economy. In return, it is the right of the State to employ 
for its purposes the whole surplus of all the powers of its 
citizens without exception.- The free and noble citizen 
offers his share willingly, as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
his fatherland; he who needs to be forced to part with 
it only shows that he was never worthy of the gift entrusted 
to him.” 

So far, wo seem to have a sketch of a scientific State- 
socialism. But Eichte goes ou : "It is the necessary 
tendency of every civilized State to expand in every 
direction,” The weaker States struggle against this 
tendency, and have invented the doctrine of a balance 
of power. " But no State strives to maintain this balance 
except ns a pis aller, and because it cannot compass its 
own aggrandizement or carry out its implicit plan for a 
universal monarchy. Every State defends the balance of 
power when it is attacked by another, and prepares in 
secret the means whereby it may, in its own time, become 
itself a disturber of the peace.” The well-known advice. 
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“ Threaten war that yon may have peace,” ia e(j!;aily valid 
in the converse, “ Promise peace in order that you may 
bejnn war with an advantage in your favour.” ” Alwa}'S, 
Without ojtceplion, the most civilized State is the most 
aggressive.” It is a pity that wc in England are so con- 
vinced that piofes^ors do not count; for in Germany they 
do count, and really they have boon very candid. Cmtes 
civilali lupus ■ history ia to remain for all time a dismal 
conjugation of tlie verb “ to cat,” in tlie active and passive. 

The direct uifliience of Fichte has perhaps not been, 
very great after his own generation, at any rale in Germany. 
But Hegel lias certainly founded a .school, which still has 
distinguished men as its prophets. The difference between 
the two men, a.s concerns our present subject, is that 
Fichte deified the German nation — he preached a fanatical 
patriotism ; while Hegel deifies the State qua State, The 
criticism seems to be justified that he draws no distinction 
between the Ideal and the Actual, holding that the Absolute 
is realized in concrete e.vpericnce . so that wc cannot con- 
demn things as they arc by' contrasting lliem wath things 
as they ought to be. Wiien he says, “ the real world is 
as it ought to be,” he is saying what Plato v/ould agree 
with; hut whereas Plato's conclusion is “ Let us flee hence 
to our dear country,” Hegel finds his ideal State not invi.nble 
and in heaven, but visible and on earth. His rehgiou.s 
exaltation in spealdng of the State is most oxtraordinarv, 
and to most of us must appear grotesque “ Tlie State 
is the divine idea as it exists on earth.” “ Ail the worth which 
the human being possesses, all the spiritual reality which he 
possesses, he posse.sses only through the State.” “ The 
State is the Spirit which stands in the world and realizes 
itself therein consciously'.” “The existence of the State 
is the movement of God in the world.” “ The State is 
the divine will as the present Spirit unfolding itself to the 
actual shape and organization* of a world.” “It is the 
absolute power on earth : it is its own end and object. It 
is the ultimate end which has the highest right against the 
individual.” He even calls the Slate “ this actual God.” 
as the Pvomans called Augustus pracsens divus. It is neces- 
sary to realize that these wild utterances are not the hyper- 
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toles of a rhapsodist, but the grave and deliberate opinions 
of a great philosopher. They throw a flood of light on 
modern Germany, and incidentally relieve Bismarck from 
the charge of having invented this type of political theory. 

The worshippers of the God-State naturally deny to 
individual citizens any rights against the State. This view 
may be easily held without any metaphysical theories 
about the nature and limits of personality, and there is 
no reason why a pliilosophy which minimizes the value 
and reality of the individual should lead to State-worship 
But in Hegel it is said that these two parts of his pMlo- 
Bophy are made to help each other; and it is certam that 
some English disciples of his have made play with the 
quasi-mystical conception of a General Will, which had its . 
birth, if I am not mistaken, in France, but which may 
be used to support the notion of the State as a super- 
person, in 'whom individuals participate Platonically. 
Sometimes the General Will is called the Real Will, as if it 
were that which in our heart of hearts we desire, though 
we may not always be aware of it. This, however, seems 
to introduce a contrast between the ideal and the actual 
which this philosophy on the whole ignores. The Real 
IWll, or the General Will, is the mind of the deified State. 

A whole series of diiflculties at once occur to the mind. 
Is not the notion of a General Will a mere metaphor? 
There is no social sensorium, and we do not really feel for 
each other in any literal sense. However much I may 
sj-mpathize nith my child who has a toothache, my own 
teeth do not ache in consequence. Wlien two men desire 
the same thing — the same woman, for example — ^their wills 
■remain two, not one. And in politics the idea of a General 
Will seems to bo nonsense, and only invented to prove to 
the minority that minorities have no right to exist. The 
nearest approach to a General Will is not presented bj’ the 
State, even in war-time, when a common danger and 
enthusiasm sweep away many minor diflerences of opinion, 
but by small fanatical, ignorant, selfish groups — such as 
the political faddists who subordinate all other interests 
to their one craze, and constitute one of the dangers and 
difficulties of dembcratic government. And tliis suggests 
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another fatal objection to tho thcoiy. Why shonld the 
State be the nniti The metaphor of a Bocial organism 
has been mn to death, and certainly, if tho State be an 
organism, it must bo compared to the very humblest 
organisms knovm to biology. But in fact rro all belong 
to a great many social organisms, each of vhich haa its 
indefeasible rights over hs, and vc our rights in it. Some 
of these are smaller than the Slate, others are larger. The 
chief of these are the family ; the body for which we work, 
whether it be a (Mlegc or University, a commercial company, 
or a trade guild ; the Church ; the State ; the comity of 
civilized nations; humanity at large; and (I hope) all 
living beings on the earth . There is nothing specially sacred 
about tho State, which, so far as it is identified with the 
Government, may be the least respectable of all tho social 
organisms to which we belong. It is true that some writers, 
like Dr, Bosanquet, include in “ tho State ” “ not merely 
tho political fabric, hut the entire hierarchy of institutions 
by which life is determined, including the family, trade, 
the Church, the University.” But in the first place “ the 
State ” in common usage does not mean the entire hferatohy 
of social life, and does mean the political fabric; and 
secondly, some of the chief problems of ethics arise from 
the conflicting claims of the various social organisms which 
are here merged or contused. The gravamen against the 
worshippers of the God-State is that they deny all inde- 
pendent authority to the other social organisms, some of 
which are more important to the welfare and happiness of 
the individual than the State itself. There is in fact no 
philosophical reason whatever why the political fabric 
should he chosen out for apotheosis. The choice is an 
accident due to the circumstances under which the philo- 
sophy arose. It fa worth noticing that Karl Marx, starting 
from Hegdian principles, foxmd his real-ideal common- 
wealth, not in the politietd aggregate, hnt in a general will 
to power of a social class di^ersed throughout the world, 
and that the Bolsheviks, taking Mars as their prophet, 
have carried their worship of this new Moloch to a maniacal 
frenzy which even the German nailitarists never approached. 
The essence of the philosophy, and its great moral and 
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social danger, is not identification of the political aggregate 
with the Absolute Spirit incarnated in an institution, but 
the belief that such an incarnation exists somewhere, and 
that when found, it has a right to an unqualified devotion 
which overrides all other social obligations and all the 
iwinciples of morality. The evil is that men should pay 
<hvine honours to any human institution, making its claims 
absolute and unchallengeable. In the period which the 
Great War perhaps brought to an end, it W'as natural to 
deify either the nation or the State. We are perhaps on 
the threshold of an epoch in which other associations, either 
wider than the nation, like the Catholic Church, or Labour, 
or narrower than the nation, like the groups wliich it is 
proposed to form into trade guilds, may claim and receive 
the same immoral and unquestioning devotion which, when 
given to the State, has brought such hideous calamities 
upon the w’orld. If so, we shall find that the error is not 
less destructive in its new forms. 

There is one more difficulty, which the worshippers of 
the State seem seldom to have faced. It would bo too 
ab.surd to suppose that our own State is the only specimen 
of t.hese superhuman and supermoral individualities. Even 
the nnoieut Hebrews in some sort recognized Chemosh 
and the other Canaanite gods. But if there are several of 
these mysteiious demigods, who by hypothesis are wiser 
and more moral than human individuals, how is it that 
they have never evolved even the rudiments of a systenr 
by which they can live on tolerable terms wath each other ? 
To the unprejudiced observer, so far from displaj'ing 
superior wisdom or morality, international relations seem to 
exlubit the most dismal failure of common sense and common 
decency to be found anywhere. On the w'hole, the largei 
the group, the worse it behaves. Of all aggregates, States 
are the most shameless in their conduct, when they act 
as States. To worship the State is to worship a demon who 
has not even the redeeming quality of being intelligent. 

I have said that some serious ethical problems are raised 
by the conflicting claims of the various social organisms to 
which we belong. Sometimes the State bids us to do some- 
thing of which ■ our consciences disapprove. Let us take 
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an example wHch has been hotly discussed daring the lost 
few years, and in which the possibility of a conJSict, such as 
that in the Antigone of Sophocles, between State-law and 
the older and more august laws of humanity, whether based 
on religion or not, has become very apparent. When the 
Great War broke out, the State called upon all able-bodied 
citizens to help in resisting the enemy. But a minority 
of citizens thought that the war was a mistake. None but 
the most perverse could argue that our cause was had; but 
some held that the Christian maxinis “ Resist not the evil 
man,” and " Overcome evil with good,” were intended to 
be put into practice. Non-resistance, they said, is the 
Christian way of dealing with aggression, and it has yet 
to be proved that it is not more efficacious than the attempt 
to crush the aggressor by violence. Others, leaving on 
one side the religious and humanitarian objections to 
war, may have thomjht that bellicose patriotism is an 
atmchtonism which is out of relation with the actual facta 
of civilization in the twentieth century. European civiliza- 
tion, they might argue, is homogeneous and bound together 
by a hundred ties. Nations are becoming artificial groups ; 
as Rations they gain by each other’s prosperity and lose by 
each other's misfortunes. The real cleavage in modem 
society is horizontal; it runs through aU countries, and 
divides in each country the handworker from the bour- 
geoisie. This war, then, was a stupid reversion to passions 
which the world has outgrown, and to rivalries which are 
really obsolete; the forces of law and order have ruined 
themselves in a suicidal struggle, oblivious that their real 
enemies were those of their own household. A third group 
may have agreed with Sir. Norman AngeE that war between 
great, wealthy, and well-matched Powers is suicidal foUy — 
the worst kind of bad business; since in such a struggle 
the worst of aU calamities is to lose, and the nest worst to 
win. These are all, it seems to me, reasonable attitudes, 
and I am unable to make a distinction by saying that the 
first objection is conscientious, the second and third only 
intellectual. I am not conscious of becoming uncon- 
Bcicntious when I begin to think. What then was the 
duty ot a person holding any of these views ! Ought ho to 
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have eiilisted, or to have refused to serve ? And what was 
the duty of the State if he refused to serve ? The position 
actually taken up by the State in this country — of trying to 
decide whether an objection was conscientious or not — ^was, 
I think, absurd and illogical. The State cannot try men’s 
hearts and examine their motives. The French, as is well 
Imown, shot their conscientious objectors, and sent to their 
next-of-kin a curt notice that So-and-so “ died as a coward.” 
This was unjust, for some objectors were not cowards ; but 
who would venture to judge even in his own case whether 
his objections to the war, reasonable as they may have 
been in themselves, were not specially recommended to 
him by his dislike of the prospect of being shot? May 
there not have been more moral courage in the unwilling 
recruit who said frankly, “ I would rather be a coward than 
a corpse ” ? The State had to consider whether it could 
afford to keep military service on a voluntary basis, since 
this was the only real alternative to universal conscription* 
and quite clearly it could not afford it. With all my 
sympathy and admiration for the Quakers, I think that 
when the safety and existence of the country is at stake, 
the right of private judgment in opposing the deliberately 
accepted policy of the State cannot be upheld. 

A misleading parallel has sometimes been adduced, 
from the conduct of the early Christians in refusing to 
sacrifice. But the cases are quite different. The Roman 
government of course did not care whether the Christians 
sacrified or not; they never compelled the Jews to sacri- 
fice ; the sacrificial test was adopted as the simplest which 
was known to be effective. The object was to stamp out 
a self-governing societj’- within the State. Now in doing 
this the State was exceeding its rights. Such societies - 
may be troublesome and even dangerous; but the State 
must wait till they break the ordinary laws, not laws 
invented on purpose to catch them. The Roman Catholics 
are often a nuisance to governments ; but the State has no 
right to ordain that everyone shall publicly eat beef on 
Good Friday, on pain of death. Societies within the State 
have a right to exist, so long ns they do not break the laws 
or plot to overthrow the government. 
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Another case of conscience may bo raided. I^t hs 
suppose tiiat the constitutional luaxitn, " Ko lasnlion 
without representation," has licen flajiranVly violated, and 
that a class avhicii pays an undue pro])ortion of tlie taxes 
has been deprived of all effective representation, and is 
systorantiwilly fleeced by one or both of the dominant 
parties, ■w-lnch bribe the electorate nt their expenso. Is it 
justifiahlo for the injured class to resist when possible? 
Rcraembering St. Thomas Aquinas’ maxim, “ In the court 
of conscience there is no obligation to obey an unjust law,” ^ 
I should hesitate to answer m the negative, but it is cle.ar 
that an open and concerted refusal to pay may bo justifiable, 
uhen private concealment of income is not A different 
class of problem arises when the Slate legislates against 
the rules of a religious body. How fat ought Catholics 
and Anglicans to recognize the marriages of divorced 
persons, or marriages with a deceased wife’s sister ? The 
State is no creator of moral principles, and if wo arc con- 
vinced (for example) that mamago is indissoluble, wo 
cannot absolve from guilt those who have broken this 
divine decree. The infliction of social penalties, and the 
expulsion from our religious society of those who have 
taken advantage of the laxity of the law, ate clearly 
justifiable 

Or suppose that the State has exceeded its rights by 
prohibiting some harmless act, such as the consumption 
of alcohol. Is smuggling, in such a case, morally justi- 
fiable ? I should say Yes : the interference of the State 
in such matters is a mere impertinence. 

These are examples of the moral problems which may 
arise from onr membership of different bodies which overlap 
each other, and by our possession of certain indefeasible 
rights as individuals and free men, with which the State 
has no right to meddle. Among these rights I nnhosi- 
tatihgly include the right of private property. 

We have now to femind ourselves that the movoment 
which we have traced from its inception m Macbiavelli’s 
Pnnee to its sinister culmination in German philosophy 

‘ Locke holds that a govornraont which imposes taxes without 
eonsGoit la no -time governm-Qat. 
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and German practice, lias not been the only movement in 
European political thought since the Renaissance. I said 
that in the modern period two new ideas are jilainly trace- 
able ; one of them is the emergence of nationalities, and 
the intense loj'alties which have clustered round either the 
idea of the nation or the idea of the State ; and the other is 
the growing independence of the individual. 

Both arc reactions against the dominant ideas of the 
Middle Ages, but they are on the whole opposed to each 
other. Lord Eustace Percy, in his thoughtful book. The. 
Eesponsibilities of the League, maintains ’ that ever since 
the Renaissance Europe has been living under “ a philosophy 
of emancixiation.” First the Reformation broke the power 
of the Church, and freed the Northern Europeans from the 
yoke of the Latin Empire. Next an at tack was made upon 
the monarclucal idea, and lungs wore deprived of most of 
their power Then the anstocracj', who represented the 
traditions of feudalism, were struck do\m. Then the 
iniddlo-class plutocracy were shorn of their political pre- 
ponderance, .and arc now trembling for their pockets. 
Then — let us not shut our 05'es to tliis fact — ^parliamentary 
democracy began to be attacked, so that the House of 
Commons has lost in prestige quite as much as the House 
of Lords. At the same time the idea of nationality is 
assailed by the same disintegrating philosophy. Wo must 
make our minds quite clear about this. The great issue 
before the world is not between monarchy and democracy, 
but between nationalism and internationalism. While we, 
following humbly in the wake of America, have been airing 
our fl3'-blown phylacteries and chattering about making 
the world safe for democracy, the world has been girding 
itself for a much grimmer choice. The new revolutionary 
and semi-revolutionary movements are all, without ex- 
ception, frankly anti-democratic. That issue is no. longer 
alive. Ballot-box democracj* has seen its best days. The 
question before the wmrld is whether the principle of 
nationality has been so discredited by the war that it is 
going to be abandoned, and a universal civil war of classes 
put m its place. All that we have said about the absurdity' 
of the God-State may prove to be like flogging a dead horse. 
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known gibe that patriotism is the last refuge of the scoundrel 
are persons whom one would be glad to see driven to their 
last refuge. They are frequently persons who also speak 
disparagingly of other bonds which mankind has held 
sacred for thousands of years — ^the family and religion: 
It is surely plain that to destroy these loyalties — to country, 
to church and to wife and cluldren — ^would be to dissolve 
human society completely. For these are the cement that 
has made any kind of social fabric possible. And it is 
surely a truism that though a social fabric may be disin- 
tegrated and destroyed, it cannot be put together again 
like a house. One might as well try to build a tree, or to 
put life into an anatomical model of a human body. The 
State is a living organism : not that it is a superhuman 
person, or a person of any kind; but it is compacted of 
those orgaruc filaments of which Carlyle speaks, drawing 
their, vitality from the deepest instincts and most firmly 
rooted racial habits. Private property, the family, re- 
ligion, patriotism — ^how can anyone with the slightest 
pretence to the historical sense suppose that an experiment 
which repudiates aU these can be anything else than a 
fiasco 1 

The tragedy is that the modem State has discredited 
itself, partly by the overweening claims made for it, but 
mainly by being false to the ideals which a State ought to 
set before itself; by its explicit or implicit rejection of 
moral standards, by its insatiable greed of territory and 
power; by its t hinl y disguised or quite open injustice in 
dealing with weaker States ; and by the wretched quality 
of its governments, whether monarchical, oligarchical, or 
democratic. Instead of trying to realize the ideals of the 
City of God, whose type is laid up in heaven; instead of 
" coveting earnestly the best gifts ” for the country which it 
represents, it has cultivated a brutal worship of power, 
the ideal of the “ tyrannical man ” of Plato and Aristotle. 
Our political standards have been purely quantitative : 
we have gloated over statistics of population, of land areas, 
and of trade returns, as if these constituted greatness, 
and their increase progress. We have forgotten .that 
hitherto the nations which have put mankind and posterity 
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most in their debt have been ’wini! Stnte? — Drscl, Athens, 
Florence, Eii>-abot!ian EnclnniL Jfankind bos lionowml its 
destroyers and pcrjccutcd its benefactors, building palaces 
for bring brigand*!, and tombs for loag-dcad propbets. 
It is this perpetual unfaithfulness to the idea of the Stato 
which has led to these passionate revolts against it. The 
cause of our country ought to mean for us Englisbnacn 
the defence and triumph of tho'!o good qualities which om 
country may rightly claim as its own — the whole complex 
of moral attributes which make up the idea of that noble 
tj-pc, the English Gentleman. It should also mean for us 
the preservation of the great language and literature of our 
people, and their traditions of liberty, personal ir.dcpead' 
cnee, and fair play. Are these to be sa-amped in n bitter 
stnigglc for problematical economic rights or priadlcges, 
a struggle in which we arc to he allied with foreigners 
ngninst another class of our own countraunen 1 That is 
not the way to purify the idea of the State, liather we 
should keep the vision of the City of God before our eye.", 
and try to rcaliic the Idlest and most spiritual values in 
the life of our country. 
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The belief in Progress, not as an ideal but as an indis- 
putable fact, not as a task for humanitj' but as a law'b! 
'Nntarc, has been the n'orking faith of the West for about 
a hundred and fifty years. Some rvould have us believe 
that it is a long-neglected part of the Clmstian revelation, 
others that it is a modem discovery. The ancient Pagans, 
vro arc told, put tlicir Golden Age in the past ; we put ours 
in the future. The Greeks prided themselves on being the 
degenerate descendants of gods, wo on being the verj’ 
creditable descendants of monkeys. The Romans en- 
deavoured to preserve the wisdom and virtue of the past, 
we to anticipate the wisdom and virtue of the futiure. 
This, however, is an exaggeration. The theory of progress 
and the theory of decadence are equally natural, and have 
in fact been held concurrently wherever men have specu- 
lated about their origin, their present condition, and their 
future prospects. Among the Jews the theory of decadence 
derived an inspired authority from Genesis, but the story 
of the Fall had very little influence upon the thought of 
that tenaciously optimistic race. Among the Greeks, who 
had the melancholy as well as the bouyancy of youth, 
it was authorized by Hesiod, whoso scheme of retrogression 
from the age of gold to the ago of iron was never forgotten 
in antiquity. Sophocles, in a well-known chorus iroitated 
by Bacon, holds that the best fate for men “ is not to bo 
born, or being born to die.” Aratus develops the pessi- 
mistic mythology of Hesiod. In the Golden Age Piko or 
Astraa wandered about the earth freely ; in the Silver Age 
her visits became fewer, and in'the Brazen Age she sot out 
for heaven and became the constellation Virgo. Perhaps 


Horace had read the lament of the goddess ; “ What a race 
the golden sires have left — worse than their fathers; and 
your offspring will be baser still.” In the third century 
If 65 
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after Christ, ^hen ci^aizaticn -sras rcaUy^mhYm^ 
Pagans and Cbifetians join in a chorus oi ~oe. On ‘he o.fe -. 
side, the tritmsphs ot inan over nature are cclefet^bj 
great tragedians, and the tntrodaction to the First Boo * 
Thucydides shetehes the g?est history oi Greece in fte sp® 
oi the nineteenth centurS- Lucretius cas delighted 
anthropologists by his brjili^at and hy no means ideate^ 
desanp’fton oi saTageluie, aniTtistiitimi Aciu yi'fctivse. 
Messed •c-ord Progress in i^ modem ssnse- 


“ Gsus et impicrac amul ejyerieatia mentis 
pauiatim docM* pedetetntim progrtdicrJes. 
sic unam qujeqaid paulatim protralnt aetas 
in medium, raiio^joe in lummis eri^t oras. 


Pliny believes that each aS® is better than the last. Seneca, 
in a treatise, parts oi —idch urere read in the 3nddle Ages, 
reasinds us that “ not a thousand years have passed 
Greece counted and named the stars, and it is only recently 
that vs have learned vb? the moon is eclipsed. Posterity 
viH be amazed that ve did not knov seme thin^ that vSl 
seem obvious to them.” ** The vrorid,” he adds, “ is a poor 
sSair if it does not contain matter fox investigation for men 
in every age. We ima^s that ve are initiated into the 
mysteries oi isature; hnt ve are stSl hanging about her 
cuter courts.” These Mst are memorable utt^ncss, even 
i£ Seneca confines his cptnmsm to the pleasure oi esploring 
hlature’s secrets. The difierence betvreen Bousseau, vho 
admired the simple lug, and Condorcet, vhn believed in 
modem civilization, no nev one; it was s common 
theme o£ disensEon in antiqtnty, and the ancients veie 
veil avrare that the game process may be caBsd mther 
progress or decline. ^JFxeeman says, “ In history every 
in. t&vKaftft, has^ ■pjjs. 

picture is a little to vmuaKze, but the meaning is 

plain.) The fredt oi the tree of hnovledge alvays drives 
man from some paras^se or other; and even the paradise 
oi fools is not an unpleasant abode vMle it is habitable. 
Fetv erabkruatio pprtmes are more strihieg than the 
hteleneclia (as he spel^ rt) ni Darer, representing the Spirit 
cf the race sitting icoumfeify among aH ier inventiens; 
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and this was at the beginning of the age of discovery ! But 
the deepest thought of antiquity was neither optimistic 
nor pessimistic. It was that progress and retrogression 
are only the incoming and outgoing tide in an imchanging 
sea. The pulse of the universe beats in an alfemate 
expansion and contraction. The result is a series of cycles, 
in which history repeats itself. Plato contemplates a 
world-cycle of 360,000 solar years, during which the Creator 
guides the course of events; after which he relaxes his 
hold of the machine, and a period of the same length 
follows during which the world gradually degenerates. 
When this process is complete the Creator restores again 
the original conditions, and a new cycle begins. Aristotle 
thinks that all the arts and sciences have been discovered 
and lost “ an infinite number of times.” Virgil in the 

, Fourth Eclogue tries to please Augustus by predicting the 
near approach of a new Golden Age, which, he says, is now 
due. This doctrine of recurrence is not popular to-day; 
but whether we like it or not, no other view of the macro- 
cosm is even tenable. Even if those physicists are right 
who hold that the universe is running down like a clock, 
that belief postulates a moment in past time when the clock 
was wound up; and whatever power wound it up once 
may presumably wind it up again. The doctrine of cycles 
was held by Goethe, who, in reply to Eckermann’s remark 
that “ the progress of humanity seems to be a matter of 
thousands of years,” answered : 

“ Perhaps of millions. Men will become more clever 
and discerning, but not better or happier, except for 
limited periods. I see the time coming when God will 
take no more pleasure in our race, and must again proceed 
to a rejuvenated creation. I am smre that the time and 
hour in the distant future are already fixed for the beginning 
of this epoch. But we can still for thousands of years 
enjoy ourselves on this dear old playground of ours.” 

Nietzsche also maintained the law of recurrence, and so 
did the Danish philosophic theologian Kierkegaard. 

' Shelley’s fine poem, “ The world’s great age begins anew,’- 
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is based upon it Still, I irnist admit that on the whole 
the ancients did tend to regard time as the enemy : damnosa 
qxiid 7 wn hmyiimdt die^ ? They would have thought the 
modern notion of human perfectibility at once absurd and 
impioUiS. 

The Dark Ages knew that they were dark, and we hear 
little talk about progress during those seven centuries 
which, as far as we can see, might have been cut out of 
history inthout any great loss to posterity. The hliddle 
Ages (u Inch we ought never to confuse with the Dark Ages) 
though they developed an interesting type of civilization, 
set their hopes mahiy on another world. The Church has 
never encouraged the belief that this world is steadily 
improving; the Middle Ages, like the early Christians, 
would have been quite content to see the earthly career of 
the race closed in their own time. Even Roger Bacon, 
who is claimed as the precursor of modem science, says that 
all wise men believe that we are not far from the time of 
Antichrist, rvhioh was to be tbe herald of the end. The 
Renaissance was a conscious recovery from the longest 
and dreariest sot-baok that humanity has ever experionoed 
within the historical period — a veritable glacial age of the 
spirit. At this time men were too full of admiration and 
reverence for the newly recovered treasures of antiquity 
to look forward to the fature. In the seventeenth century 
a doctrine of progress was already in the air, and a long 
literary battle was waged between the Ancients and the 
Modems. But it was only in the eighteenth century that 
Western Europe began to dream of an approaching millen- 
nium without miracle, to be gradually ushered hi under 
the auspices of a faculty which was called Reason. Unlike 
some of their successors, these optimists believed that 
perfection was to be attained by the self-detefmination of 
the human will ; they were not fatalists. In France, tbe ' 
chief home of this heady doctrine, the psychical temperature 
soon began to rise under its influence, till it culminated 
in the delirium of the Terror. The Goddess of Reason 
hardly survived Robe^ieire and his gmUotine; but tbe 
belief in progress, which might otherwise have subsides 
when the French resumed their traditional pursuits- 
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rcm milUarml et argute, loqiii — was rcmforcccl by the indus- 
trial revolution, Mbieb was to run n very diflerent course 
from that indicalod by the theatrical disturbances at Paris 
between 1780 and 1794, the importance of which has 
perhaps been exaggerated. In England above all, the 
home of the new industrj-, progress was regarded (in the 
words which Mr. hlallock puts into the mouth of a nine- 
teenth-century scientist) as that Icind of improvement 
which can bo measured by statistics. This was quite 
seriously the 'view of the last century generally, and there 
has never been, nor will there ever be again, such an oppor- 
tunity for gloating over this Icind of improvement. The 
mechanical inventions of Watt, Ailcwright, Crompton, 
Stephenson, and others led to an unparalleled increase of 
population. Exports and imports also progressed, in a 
favourite plirase of the time, by leaps and bounds. Those 
who, lilce Malthus, sounded a note of warning, showing 
that population increases, unlike the supply of food, by 
geometrical progression, were answered that compound 
interest follows the same admirable law. It was obvious 
to many of our grandparents that a nation which travels 
sixty miles an hour must bo five times as civilized as one 
which travels only twelve, and that, ns Glanvillhad already 
declared in the reign of Charles II, wo owo more gratitude 
to the inventor of the mariner’s compass “ than to a thou- 
sand Alexanders and Cassars, or to ten times the number of 
Aristotles.” Tho historians of the time could not contain 
their glee in recording these triumphs. Only the language 
of religion seemed appropriate in contemplating so mag- 
nificent a spectacle. If they had read Herder, they would 
have quoted with approval his prediction that “ tho flower 
of humanity, captive stiU in its germ, will blossom out one 
day into the true form of man lUio unto God, in a state of 
which no man on earth can imagine the greatness and the 
majesty.” Determinism was much in vogue by this timo ; 
but why should determuiism bo a depressing creed ? The 
law which wo cannot escape is tho jolessod law of progress— 

“ that land of improvement that can be measured by 
statistics.” Wo had only to thank our stars for placing us 
in such on environment, ■ and to carry out energetically 
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the course of development tvliicli Nature has prescribed 
for us, arid to resist -which would bo at once impious S'Ud 
futUe. 

Thus the superstition of progress was firmly establisbed. 
To become a popular religion, it is only necessary for a 
superstition to enslave a philosophy. The superstition 
of progress had the singular good fortune to enslave at 
least three philosophies — ^those of Hegel, of Comte, and of 
Darwin. The strange thing is that none of these philo- 
sophies is really favourable to the belief -which it 
supposed to support. Leaving for the present the Gennan 
and the French thinkers, we observe with astonishment 
that many leading men in Queen Victoria’s reign found it 
possible to use the great biological discovery of Darrin 
to tyrannize over the minds of their contemporaries, to 
pve their blessing to the economic and social movement® 
of their time, and to unite determinism -with teleology 
in the highly edifying manner to which I have alremiy 
referred. Scientific optimism was no doubt rampant before 
Darwin. For example, Herschel says: “Man’s progress 
towards a higher state need never fear a check, but luusfc 
continue till the very last existence of history.” Hut 
Herbert Spencer asserts the perfectibility of man -with an 
assurance which makes us gasp. “ Progress is not an 
accident hut a necessity. What we call evil and immorality 
must disappear. It is certain that onan must become 
perfect.” “ The ultimate development of the ideal man is 
certain — as certain as any conclusion in which we place the 
most implicit faith; for instance, that aU men will die.” 
“ Always -towards perfection is the mighty movement — 
towards a complete development and a more unmixed good,” 
It has been pointed out by Mr. Bradley that these 
apocalp^c prophecies have nothing whatever to do with 
Darwinism. If we take the so-called doctrine of evolution 
in Nature as a metaphysics of existence, which Darwin 
never intended it to he, “ there is in the world nothing like 
value, or good, or evil. , Anything implying evolution, in 
the ordinary sense of development or progress, is wholly 
rejected.” The survival of the fittest does not mean that 
the most -virtuous, or the most useful, or the most beautiful. 
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or even tho most complex eurvivo; there is no moral or 
Ecsthetio judgment pronounced on the process or anj’’ part 
of it. 

“ Darwinism [Mr. Bradley goes on to say] often recom- 
mends itself because it is confused with a doctrine of 
evolution which is radicall)' different. Humanity is taken 
in that doctrine as a real being, or even as tho one real 
'being; and humanity (it is said) advances continuously. 
Its history is development and progress towards a goal, 
because the tjrpe and character in which its reality consists 
is gradually brought more and more into fact. That which 
is strongest on the whole must therefore be good, and tho 
ideas which come to prevail must therefore be true. This 
doctrine, though I certainly cannot accept it, for good or 
ovil more or less dominates or sways our minds to an 
extent of which most of us perhaps are dangerously unaware. 
Any such view of course conflicts radically ^vith Darwinism, 
which only teaches that the true idea is tho idea which 
prevails, and this leaves us in the end with no criterion at 
all.” 

It may further bo suggested that Spencer’s optimism 
depends on the transmissibility of acquired characters; 
but this is too dangerous a subject for a layman in science 
to discuss. 

Although the main facts of cosmic evolution, and tho 
main course of human history from Pithecanthropus down- 
wards, are well known to all my hearers, and to some of 
them much better than to myself, it may bo worth while to 
recall to you, in bald and colourless language, what science 
really tells us about the nature and destiny of our species. 
It is so different from tho gay colours of the rhapsodists 
whom I have just quoted, that we must be amazed that 
such doctrines should ever have passed for scientific. 
Astronomy gives us a picture of a wilderness of space, 
probably boundless, sparsely sown with aggregations of 
elemental particles in all stages of heat and cold. These 
heavenly bodies are in some cases growing hotter, in other 
cases growing colder ; but the fate of every globe must be, 
sooner or later, to become cold and dead, like the moon. 
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Out san. from u-hicli we derive the -wannlh wMch makes our 
life po'biblc, 13 , I behove, an elderly star, which has long 
outlived the turbulent heats of j'Oiith, and is on its yav to 
)om the most senile class of luminiferous bodies, in which the 
etar 19 Piscium is placed. Wlion a star has once become 
cold, it must apparently remain dead until some chance 
collision sets the uholc cycle going again. Prom tune to 
tiiac a great conflagration in the hcaven.s, wliicli occurred 
perhnjf.s m the seventeenth century, becomes visible from 
tliia earth; -and uc may imagine, if we uili, that two great 
solar systems have been reduced m a moment to incan- 
descent gas. But space is prob.ab! v so empty that the most 
pugnacious of astral knighfs-crrant might wander for 
hilhons ol years without meeting an opponent worthy of its 
Imlli. If time as well as space is inQiute, worlds must be 
born and die innumerable times, however few and far 
between their periods of activity may bo Of progress, 
in such a wslem taken as a whole, there cannot lie a trace. 
Nor c.an there be any doubt about the fate of our ovni planet. 
Alan and all his achievements will one dat' be obliterated 
like n chflei’s sand-castle when the nc.vt tide conics in. 
Euerelius, who gave us the word progress, has told us our 
ultimata fate in sonorous lines ; 

*' Ouerora naturatu tripliceni, tnn corpora. Menliai, 
tr<!s tain ,li«.simih'», tnn talin tc'.ra, 

v.nn difct dabit cxilio, per atinos 

rurtentala rucl mole? ct innchin.a mnndi," 

'Die racial life of the spe-dc-s to which we happen to btdong 
Ls p. brief epb<jr<-le even in tlie brief life of the planet. And 
what we raU civiUratien or culture, though much older than 
wi- tisi.ri to suppoM... is a brief episode in the iiic of our race. 
For ten.# ij tliOU-wniiH ol jear-s the ctiangos in our liabiw 
trni-rt h.vve bren very “light, and cbirtly tbo"e which wcic 
Jerewi n|,oii cnir rude ftiicwtom hy rhangi--, o{ climate. 
Th-n in crrl-riii ii«rtrkt;« m.sn Ixyan, !t;> SainiKl ]Jutt-r 
rays, t/i to lire Iw-youd his itwonir Tiit*. w«> the 
of tbn vaetr-r.es of mveutinns vJiich ht>tc mtid'- 
eur life s> ef.-rnj.h s. And, we n«ed to u-ld, tb*- *' law of 
el! it the mmy the rvolutum <,f rinnpk. mm 
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the complex by successive difforentintions.” Tin's is tlio 
gospel according io Herbert Spencer, As a universal law 
o£ nntiire, it is ludicrously untrue. Some species have 
survived by becoming more complex, others, like the whole 
tribe of parasites, by becoming more simple. On the whole, 
perhaps the parasites have had the best of it. The ijro- 
gressivo species have in many cases flourished for a wliile 
and then paid the supremo penaltj'. The living dread- 
noughts of the Saurian age have left us their bones, but no 
progeny. But the microbes, one of winch had the honour 
of kiUing Alexander the Great at the age of thirty-two, and 
so changing the whole course of history, survive and flourish. 
The microbe illustrates the wisdom of the maxim, /AOs 
/Sicooa?. It took thousands of years to And him out. Our 
ouTi siiecies, being rather poorly provided by nature for 
offence and defence, had to live by its wits, and so came to 
the top. It developed many now needs, and set itself 
many insoluble problems. Physiologists like Metchnikoff 
have sliown how vorj' ill-adapted our bodies are to the tasks 
which wo impose upon them ; and in spite of the Spencerian 
identification of complexity nith progress, our surgeons 
try to simplify our structure by forcibly removing various 
organs which they assure us that n o do not need. If we 
turn to history for a confirmation of the Spencerian doc- 
trine, we find, on the contrary, that civilization is a disease 
which is almost invariably fatal, unless its course is checked 
in time. The Hindus and Chinese, after advancing to a 
certain point, were content to mark time ; and tlicy survive. 
But the Greeks and Romans arc gone and ar'istoorncies 
everywhere die out. Do wo not see to-day the complex 
organization of the ecclesiastic .and college don succumbing 
before tire simple squeezing and sucking apparatus of the 
profiteer and trade-unionist ? If so-called civilized nations 
show any protracted vitality, it is because they are only 
civilized at the top. Ancient civilizations were destroyed 
by imported barbarians ; we breed our own. 

It is also an unproved assumption that the domination 
of the planet bj' our own species is a desirable thing, which 
must give satisfaction to its Creator. We have devastated 
the loveliness of the world ; we have exterminated several 
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species more bemitifnl and loss vicious than ourselves ; vro 
have enslaved the rest of the animal creation, ati<I have 
treated our distant cousins in fur and feathers so badly 
that beyond doubt, if the}' -were able to formulate a religion, 
they vrould depict the Devil in human form. If it is Jrm 
gress to turn the fields and woods of Essex into East and 
West Ham, no may be thankful that progress is a sporadio 
and transient phenomenon in history. It is a pity that our 
biologists, instead of singing pasans to Progress and thereby 
stultifying their outi rescarche.s, liavc not preached ua 
sermons on the sin of racial self-idolatory, a topic which 
really docs arise out of their studies. L'anthropolatric, 
t'oila Vennemi, is tiie real ethical motto of biological science, 
and a valuable contribution to morals. 

It was impossible that such shallow optimLsm as that of 
Herbert Spencer should not arouse protests from other 
Eoientific thinkers. Hartmann had already shown how a 
system of pessimism, resembling that of Schopenhaner, 
may he built upon the foundation of evolutionary science. 
And in this place wo are not likely to forget the second 
Romanes Lecture, when Professor Huxley astonished his 
friends and opponents alike by throwing down the gauntlet 
in the face of Nature, and bidding mankind to find salvation 
by accepting for itself the position which the early Christian 
writer Hippolytus gives ns a definition of the Devil — ■ 
“ he who resists the cosmic process ” (d avrirdrraiv rdtS 
Koo/iiKoXg). The revolt was not in reality so sudden 
as some of Huxley’s hearers supposed. He had already 
realized that “ so far from gradual progress forming any 
necessary part of the Darwinian creed, it appears to us that 
it is perfectly consistent with indefinite persistence in one 
state, or with a gradual retrogression. Suppose, eg., 
a return of the glacial period or a spread of polar climati^ 
contfitions over the whole globe,” The alliance between 
determinism and optimism was thus dissolved ; and as time 
went on, Huxley began to see in the cosmic process some- 
thing like a power of evil. The natural process, he told us 
in this place, has no tendency to bring about the good of 
mankind. Cosmic nature is no school of virtue, but the 
head-quarters of the enemy of ethical nature. Nature is 
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the realm oi tiger-rights ; it has no morals and no ought- 
to-he; its only rights are brutal powers. Morality exists 
only in the “ artificial ” moral world ; man is a glorious 
rebel, a Prometheus dofjdng Zeus. This strange rebound 
into Manicheism sounded like a blasphemy against all the 
gods whom the lecturer was believed to worship, and half- 
scandalized even the clerics in his audience. It was bound 
to raise the question whether this titanic revolt against 
the cosmic process has any chance of success. One recent 
thinker, who accepts Huxley’s view that the nature of 
things is cruel and immoral, is willing to face the probability 
that we cannot resist it with any prospect of victory. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, in his arresting essay, “ A Free Man’s 
Worship,” shows us Prometheus again, but Prometheus 
chained to the rook and still hurling defiance against God. 
Ho proclaims the moral bankniptcy of naturalism, which 
ho yet holds to be forced upon us. 

” That man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving ; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, 
are hut the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; 
that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, 
can .preserve an individual beyond the grave ; that all the 
labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all 
the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to 
extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and that 
the whole temple of man’s achievement must inevitably bo 
bimed beneath the debris of a universe in ruins — all these 
things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly 
certain, that no philosophy which rejects them can hope 
to stand. Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only 
ou the firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s 
habitation henceforth be safely .built.” 

Man belongs to “ an alien and inhuman world,” alone 
Wnid “ hostile forces.” What is man to do? The God who 
exists is evil ; the God whom we can worship is the creation 
of our own conscience, and has no existence outside it. 
The “ free man ” wiU worship the latter ; and, like John 
Stuart Mill, “ to hell he will go.” 
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If 1 vri'iliciJ to criticire thw clcfiiuit protlO«ncC!i5"f*^> 
which 33 not without a touch of brawndo, I should say t-W i 
so complete a FCjiaralioii of the real from the ideal H t®' 
possible, and that the choice which the writer oilers us 
of worshipping a DoN'd who exists or a Gosl who does^tio , 

Lg no real choice, since vre cannot worsiiip eitlicr. But 
object in qiiotiii" from this essay is to eiiow how complete^ 
naturahr-m has 8e\ercd its alliance with optimism and hche* , 
in progress Professor Huxley and Jfr. Rns^ell have 
their palinode and smashed the old gwls of their creed- 
Xo more proof is needed, 1 think, that the nlicged Ift" 
progress has no scientific basis whatever. 

But the superstition has also invaded and vitialctl _dur 
history, our political science, ourphilosophjqand ourrcbgioO' 
The historian is a natural snob ; he sides with the god'j 
against Cato, and approves the winning side. He lecture? 
the vanquished for tlicir wilfulne«3 and want of forerigM* 
sometimes rather prematurely, ns when Seeley, looking 
about for an example of perverse refusal to recognize facts, 
exclaims “ Sedet, aetcmumquc sedobit unhappy Poland 1 _ 
Ihc ninetccntVi-centnry historian was so loath to adnnk 
retrogression that he liked to fancy the river of progress 
flowing underground all through the Dark Ages, and 
endowed the German barbarians who overthrew Jlcditer- 
ranean civilization with all the manly virtues. If a nation, 
or a religion, or a school of art dies, the historian expilafns 
why it was not worthy to live. 

In political science the corruption of the scientific spirit 
by the superstition of progress has been flarwaht- H 
enables the disputant to overbear questions of right and 
wrong by confident prediction, a method which lias the 
double advantage of being peculiarly irritating and incap- 
able of refutation. On the theory of progress, what is 
“ coming ” must be right. Porms of government and 
modes of thought which for the time being are not in 
favour are assumed to have been permanently left behind. 
A student of history who believed in cyclical changes 
and long swings of the pendulum would take a very difierent 
, ^d probably mucb sounder view of contemporary affairs.* 
The votaries of progress mistake the flowing tide for the 
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river of eternity, and when the tide turns they are likely 
to he left stranded like the corks and scraps of seaweed 
■which mark the high-water line. This has already hap- 
pened, though few realize it. The praises of Liberty are 
mainly left to Conservatives, who couple it with Property 
as sometliing to he defended, and to conscientious objectors, 
■who dissociate it from their country, which is not to be 
defended. Domocracj^ — ^the magic baUot-box — ^has few 
■worsliippers any longer except Jin America, where men 
will still shout for about two hours — and indeed much 
longer — that she is “ great.” But our pundits will be 
slow to surrender the useful words “ progressive ” and 
reactionary.” The classification is, however, a little 
awkward. If a reactionary is anyone who will not float 
'■^th the stream, and a progressive anj'one who has the 
flowing tide with them, we must classify the Christian 
Fathers and the French Encyclopedists as belonging to the 
same type, the progressive ; while the Roman Stoics under 
the Empire and the Russian bureaucrats under Nicholas II 
■VTih be placed together under the opposite title, as reaction- 
aries. Or is the progressive not the supporter of the 
'Wmning cause for the time being, but the man who thinks, 
with a distinguished Head of a College who, as I remember, 
affirmed Ms principles in Convocation, that “ any leap in 
the dark is better than standing still ” ; and is the reaction- 
ary the man whose constitutional timidity would deter him 
from performing this act of faith when caught by a mist on 
I'he Matterhorn? Machiavelli recognizes fixed types of 
human character, such as the cautious Fabius and the 
hnpetnous Julius II, and observes that these qualities lead 
sometimes to success and sometimes to failure. If a 
reactionary only means an adherent of political opinions 
which we happen to dislike, there is no reason why a 
bureaucrat should not call a republican a reactionary, 
sa Micoenas may have applied the name to Brutus and 
Cassius.' Such examples of evolution as that which turned 
fho Roman Republic into a principate and then into an 
umpire of the Asiatic type, arc inconvenient for those who 
say “ Ifc is coming, and think that' they have vindicated 
the superiority of their' own theories of government. 
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We tave nest to consider the influence of the superstition 
of progress on the philosophy of the last century. To 
attempt such a task in this place is a little rash, and to 
prove the charge in a few minutes would he impossible even 
for one much better equipped than I am. But something 
must be said. Hegel and Comte are often held to have 
been the chief advocates of the doctrine of progress among 
philosophers. Both of them give definitions of the word 
a very necessary thing to ^o, and I have not yet attempted 
to do it. Hegel defines progress as spiritual freedom; 
Comte as true or poative social philosophy. The defimtions 
are peculiar; and neither theory can he made to fit past 
history, though that of Comte, at any rate, falls to the 
ground ii it does not fit past history. Hegel is perhaps 
mote independent of facts; his predecessor Fichte pro- 
fesses to he entirely indifierent to them. “ The philoso- 
pher,” he says, ” follows the a priori thread of the world- 
plan which is clear to him without any history; and if he 
makes use of history, it is not to prove anything, since his 
theses are already proved independently of all history.” 
Certainly, Hegel's dialectical process cannot easily be 
recognized in the course of European events ; and, what is 
more fatal to the believers in a law of progress who appeal 
to him, he does not seem to havo contemplated any further 
marked improvements upon the political system of Prussia 
in his own time, which he admired so much that his critics 


have acensed him of teaching that the Absolute first 
attained full self-consciousness at Berlin in the nineteenth 
century. He undoubtedly believed that there Irn been 
progre-ss in tho'p.;ist; but he does not, it appears, look 
forward to further changes ; as a politician, at any rate, ha 
gives US Porocthing like a dosed system. Comte can only 
bring hLs famou.s ” tliree atagas ” into history by arguing 
that the Catholic monotheism of the JUddlo Agra wa^ 
advance upon Pagan antiquity. A Catholic might defend 
such a thesis with succe.^s-, but for Comte Uie c&f advan- 
tego seems to be th^ the chan?^ loft the Olympians with 
only ono neck for Positive Phdosoiihy to cat off. But 
^te bimsdf « what lus requires us to call a 

reactionary; ho is bad; in the "thcolodcal 
vodd like a theocrac;-. if he ctmld have o?e Sthout a ci. 
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The State is te be subordinate to the Positive Church, and 
he uill allow “ no unlimited freedom of thought.” The 
connection of this philosophy with the doctrine of progress 
seems very slender. It is not so easy to answer the question 
in the case of Hegel, because his contentment with the 
Prussian government may be set down to idiosyncrasy or 
to prudence ; but it is significant that some of his ablest 
disciples have discarded the belief. To say that “ the 
■world is as it ought to bo ” does not imply that it goes on 
getting better, though some would think it was not good 
if it was not getting better. It is hard to believe that a 
peat thinker reaUj' supposed that the universe as a whole 
is progressing, a notion wliich Mr. Bradley has stigmatized 
ss “ nonsense, unmeaning or blasphemous.” Mr. Bradley 
may perhaps be interpreting Hegel rightly when he says 
that for a philosopher “ progress can never have any 
temporal sense,” and explains that a perfect philosopher 
would see the whole world of appearance as a “ progress,” 
hy which he seems to mean only a rearrangement in terms 
of ascending and descending value and reality. But it 
might Be objected that to use “ progress ” in this sense is to 
ia^y a trap for the unwary. Mathematicians undoubtedly 
talk of progress, or rather of progression, without any 
implication of temporal sequence ; but outside this science 
to speak of “ progress without any temporal sense ” is to 
. use a phrase which some would caU self-contradicrory. Be 
that as it may, popularized Hegelianism has laid bold of 
the idea of a self-improving universe, of perpetual and 
universal progress, in a strictly temporal sense. The notion 
of an evolving and progressing cosmos, with a Creator who 
is either improvmg himself (though we do not put it quite 
BO crudely) or who is gradually coming into his own, has 
taken strong hold of the popular imagination. The latter 
notion leads straight to ethical dualism of the Manichean 
typo. The theory of a single purpose in the universe 
seems to me untenable. Such a purpose, being infinite', 
could never have been conceived, and if conceived, could 
never be accomplished. The theory condemns both God 
ond man to the doom of Tantalus, Mr. Bradley is quite 
right in finding this belief incompatible with Christianity. 

It would not be possible, without transgressing the liinite 
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set for iecttirers on this fonndation, to show Iioat the belief 
in a law of progress has prcjudically affected the religiOTi3 
beliefs of our time. I need only recall to 3'ou the discussions 
whether the perfect man could have hved in the first, ana 
not in the nineteenth or twentieth century' — although on© 
would have thought that the ancient Greeks, to take one 
nation only, have produced many examples of Mtlierto 
unsurpassed genius, the secularization of religion by 
throwing its ideals into the near future — a new apocaljliti®® 
which is doing mischief enough in politics without the help 
of the clergy ; and the imauthorizcd belief in future proba- 
tion, which rests on the queer assumption that, if a man 
is given time enough, he must necessarily become perfect. 
In fact, the superstition which is the subject of this lecture 
has distorted Chiistianit3’ almost beyond recognition- 
Only one great Church, old in worldly wisdom, knows that 
human nature does not change, and acts on the knowledge. 
Accordingly, the papal syllabus of 1S64 declares ; “ <5^* 
dixerit: Romanus pontifex potest ae debet cum 
progressu, cum Uberalismo, et cum recenti civilitate seso 
reoonciliare et componere, anathema sit." 

Our optimists have not made it clear to themselves or 
others what they mean hy progress, and we may suspect that 
the vagueness of the idea is one of its attractions. There 
has been no ph3'sical progress in our species for many 
thonsands of years. The Cro-Magnon race, which lived 
perhaps twenty thousand years ago, was at least equal to 
any modern people in size and strength ; the ancient Greeks 
were, I suppose, handsomer and better formed than we 
ate; and some unprogressive races, such as the Zulus, 
Samoans, and Tahitians, axe envied by Europeans for either 
stren^h or beauty. Although it seems not to be true that 
the Eight and hearing of civilized peoples are inferior to 
those of savages, we have certainly lost our natural weapons, 
which from one point of view is a mark of degeneracy. 
Mentally, we ate now told that the men of the Old Stone 
Age, ugly as most of them must have been, had as largo 
, brains as outs; and he would be a bold man who should 
claim that wo ate intellectually equal to the Athenians or 
superior to the Romans. The question of moral improve- 
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mcnt is much more rliflicult. Until the Great War few 
would have disputed that civilized man had become much 
more humane, mucli jnorc sensitive to the suiYerings of 
others, and so more just, more self-controlled, and less 
brutal in his pleasures and in his rcsentmenis. The 
habitual honesty of the Western European might also have 
been contrasted rvith the rascality of inferior races in the 
past and present. It was often forgotten that, if progress 
means the improvement of human nature itself, the question 
to he asked is whether the modern civilized man behaves 
better in the same circumstances than his ancestor would 
have done. Absence of temptation may produce an 
appearance of improvement; but this is hardly what we 
mean by progress, and there is an old saying that the Devil 
has a clever trick of pretending to be dead. It seems to me 
very doubtful whether when wo are exposed to the same 
temptations we are more humane or more sympathetic or 
justor or less brutal than the ancients. 

Diming the Great War, even ii some atrocities were 
magnified with the amiable object of rousing a good-natured 
people to violent hatred, it was the well-considcred opinion 
of Lord Bryce’s commission that no such cruelties had been 
committed for three hundred years as those which the 
Germans practised in Belgium and France. It was startling 
to observe how easily the blood-lust was excited in young 
men straight from the fields, the factory, and the counter, 
many of whom had never before killed anytliing larger 
than a wasp, and that in self-defence. As for the Turks, 
wo mdst go back to Genghis Klian to find any parallel to 
their massacres in Armenia; and the Russian terrorists 
have reintroduced tortine into Europe, wdth the help of 
Chinese experts in the art. With these examples before 
our eyes, it is difficult to feel any confidence that .either the 
lapse of time or civilization has made the b6lc Immaint less 
ferocious.' On biological grounds there is no reason to 
expect it. Ro selection in favour of superior types is now 
going on; on the contrary, civilization tends now, as 
always, to an Ansrottung der Besten — weeding-out of the 
best; and the new practice of. subsidising the unsuccessful 

' o 
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by taxes cxtortcil from tlw induslrioUB is cacogenics erected 
into a principle. The best hope of stopping this progressive 
degeneration is in the science of eugenics. But tiiis science 
is still too tentative to be made the basis of legislation, and 
ave are not yet agreed xebat we should breed for. Hio two 
ideals, that of the perfect ram and that of the perfectly 
organized State, would lead to very different principles 
of selection. Do we want a nation of beautiful and 
moderately efficient Greek gods, or do we want human 
mastiffs for poUcemcn, human greyhounds for postmen, 
and so on ? However, the opposition which eugenics has 
now to face is based on less respectable grounds, such as 
pure hedonism (“ would the superman bo any happier? ”): 
indifference to the future welfare of the race (“ posterity has 
done nothing for mo; why should I do anything for 
posterity?”); and, in politics, the reflection that the 
unborn have no votes. 


We have, then, been driven to the conclusion that 
neither science nor history gives us any warrant for believing 
that humanity has advanced, except by nocumulating 
knowledge and experience and the instruments of living. 
The value of these accumulations is not beyond dispute. 
Attacks upon civilization have been frequent, from Crates, 
Phorecrates, Antisthenes, and Lucretius in antiquity to 
Eousseau, SValt Whitman, Thoroau, Ruslan. Morris, and 
Edward Carpenter in modem times. I cannot myself agree 
with these extremists. I believe that the accumulated 


experience of mankind, and bis wonderful discoveries, are 
of great value. I only point out that they do not constitute 
teal progress in human nature itself, and that in the absence 
of any real progress these gains are external, precarious, 
and- liable to be turned to our own destruction, as new 
discoveries in chemistry may easily be. 

But it is possible to approach the whole question of pro- 
gress from another side, and from this side the results^ 
nob be quite the same, and may be more encouraeinc. We 
have said that there can be no progress in the macrocosm, 
and no Bmgle purpose in a universe which has neither 
.beginning nor end m time. But there may be an infinite 
number of finite purposes, some much greLr and“E 
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mnch emaller than the span of an individual life; and 
ydtliin each of these some Divine thought may bo working 
itself out, bringing some life or Borics of lives, some nation 
or race or species, to that perfection wliicli is natural to it — 
what the Greeks called its " nature.” The Greeks saw no 
contradiction between this belief and the theor3' of cosmic 
cycles, and I do not thinlv that there is any contradiction. 
It may be that there is an immanent teleology which is 
ahaping the life of the human race towards some completed 
development which has not j’ct been reached. To advocate 
such a theory seems like going back from Darwin to La- 
matek ; but “ vitalism," if it be a heresy, is n very vigorous 
and obstinate one ; wo can hardly dismiss it as unscientific. 
The possibility that such a development is going on is not 
disproved by the sloivncss of the change within the historical 
period. Progress in the recent millennia seems to us to 
have been external, precarious, and disappointing. But let 
this last adjective give us pause. By what standard do 
we pronounce it disappointing, and who gave us this 
standard ? This disappointment has been a constant 
phenomenon, with a very few exceptions. 'VITiat docs 
ih mean? Have those who reject the law of progress 
taken it into account 1 The philosophy of naturalism 
always makes the mistake of leaving human nature out. 
The climbing instinct of humanity, and our discontent 
with things as they arc, are facts which have to be accounted 
for, no less than tbo stable instincts of nearly all other 
species. Wo all desire to make progress, and our ambitions 
ore not limited to our own lives or our lifetime. It is part 
of our nature to aspire and hope; even on biological 
grounds this instinct must be assumed to serve some 
function. The first Christian poet, Prudentius, quite in 
the spirit of Robert Browning, names Hope as the dis- 
thagmshing characteristic of mankind. 

** Nonno hominum et pecudum distantia separat una T 
quod bona quadrupedum ante oculus sita sunt, ego contra 
spero.” 

We must consider seriously what this instinct of hope 
means and implies in the scheme of things. 
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forma ; and if 1 am not mistaken, it is nearly Trom oat. 
Disraeli in his detached any said, “Tim European talks o. 
progress becau=c by the aid of a few scientific discovenes 
he has established a society -wliich has mistaken comfort 
for civilization.” It would not be ea.sy to sum up better 
the achievements of the nineteenth century, which trill he 
always remembered as the century of accumulation and 
expansion. It was one of the great ages of the world ; and 
its greatness was bound up with that very idea of progress 
which, in the cnidc forms which it usually assumed, 
have seen to be an illusion. It was a strenuouB, not a bou- 
indulgent age. The profits of industry were not squandered, 
but turned into new capita], providing new markets end 
emplojTnent for more labour. The nation, as an aggregate, 
increased in wealth, numbers, and power every day; and 
public opinion approved this increase, and the sacrifices 
which it involved. It was a great century; there were 
giants in the earth in those days ; I have no patience with 
the pygmies who gird at them. But, a.s its greatest and 
most representative poet said ; “ Go<l fulfils himself in 
many ways. Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” The mould in which the Victorian age cast its 
hopes is broken. There is no law of progress; and the 
gains of that ago now seem to some of us to have been 
purchased too dearly, or even to be themselves of doubtful 
value. In Clough’s fine poem, .beginning “ Hope evermore 
and believe, 0 man,” a poem in which the ethics of Puritan- 
ism find their perfect expression, the poet e.xhorts us : 

"Go! say not in thine heart, And what then, were it 
accompbsbea. 

Were the wild impulse afiayed, what were the use and 
the good t ’ 


But thm question, which the blind Puritan asceticism 
resolutely th^t on one side, has begun to press for an 
answer. It had be^ to press for an answer before the 
geat, catad^m winch shattered the material symbols of 
cdt which for a century and a half had absorbed 
the chief energies of mankind. Whether our widespread 
discontent is mainly caused, as I sometimes think,^ the 
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unnatural conditions of life in large towns, or 

of the ideal itself, it is not easy to say 

gods of Queen Victoria’s reign are no as^they 

are is caused not only by the fauure longer 

civilization, but partly also by its apocalyptic 

wish to progress on those lines if we co -^0 ^^p 

dream is vanishing into thin an. y Georeo 

industrial revolution which began in e ^ ^ 

m has produced most of its fruits, and hf f afl 

We may have to look forward to sue 
magined by Anatole France ppcL destruc- 

Pengiiins when, after an orgy of re early 

tion! we shall slide back into the quiet rural 
modem period. H so. the authors of 

have cut their own throats, for there can 

factuiing towns in such a socie^- 3 .erppted it as 

tried a great experiment, and iwU .r^P„ to our 

~«Ls. w. .toll to« footoh 

experience. Fontcnelle exclaimed, R Uad not said 
things we should say now if the ^"“^f^^aftaid of 
them all before us ! ” Fools are not so much 
plagiarism as this Frenchman supposed , n 
” Eventu rerum stolidi didicere i»fplstro. strufft'le 

There is mueh to support the behef that there IS a stmg.^ 
for existence among ideas, and that , humanity, 

which correspond witli the changing prevail 

It does not necessarily follow that the i e Nature, 

are better moraUy, or even truer 

than those which fail. Rife is so chaotic, -p. ^ auccess 

so sporadic and one-sided, that a brief an 
may carry with it the seeds of its oiro a®- ^ 
great triumphs of humanity have not bar- 

Architecturo reached its climax in an age , ^ 

barons; Roman law was perfected a disr^l 
decline; and tbo nineteenth century, with i . t^pria. 
applied science, has produced the ugbest of a Snirit 

There have been not able dowering times o . 

^of Man — ^Ages of Pericles, Augustan Ages, ® 

The laws which determine these efflorescences ar 
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They may tlcpcml on umlistingMichwl periods ndicn force 
IS being stored np. So in individtuil greatness, the wino 
lilowolli where it listelh. Some of our gicatcst may 
died unknonn, “ earent quia vatc sacro." Emerson indeco 
tells us that “ One accent of the Holy Ghost The cnrcic-* 
world has never lost.” But 1 should like to know how 
Emerson obtained this information. The World has no^- 
always been “ careless ” abotd its inspired prophets; it has 
often, as Faust remarks, burnt or crucified them, liefore 
they have delivered all their message. The activitie-s of the 
Racc-Spint have been quite mmccountablo. It ^ has 
stumbled along blindly, falling into every possible pitfall- 
The laws of Nature neither promise progress nor forbid 
it. We could do much to determine our ovm future; but 
there has been no consistency about our a.spirations, and 
we have frequently folloucd false lights, and been di^ 
illusioned ns much by success ns by failure. The weU- 
known law that all institutions carry with them the seeds 
of their own dissolution is not so much an ilhi.stration of the 
law of cychcal revolution, as a proof that we have been 
carried to and fro by every wand of doctrine. What wo 
need is a fised and nbEohitc standard of values, that we may 
know what we want to get and wiiithcr we want to go. I*" 
is no answer to say that all values are relative and ought to 
change. Soino values ore not relative but absoluf®' 


Spiritual progress must bo within the sphere of a reality 
which is not itself progressing, or for which, in Slilton’s 
grand words, “ progresses the dateless and irrevolublo 
circle of its own perfection, joining inseparable hands with 
joy and bliss in over-measure for ever.” Assuredly there 
must be advance in our apprehension of the ideal, which 
can never be fully realized because it belongs to the eternal 
world. We count not ourselves to have apprehended in 
aspiration any more than in practice. As Nicholas of Casa 
says : " To be able to know ever more and more without 
end, this is our likeness to the eternal Wisdom. Mon 
always desires to know better what he knows, and to love 
more lie lov^; and the 'Whol^ world is not sufficient 
for him, because it does not satisfy his craving for know- 
ledge. But since our object is to enter within the realm 
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of unchanging perfection, finite and relative progress cannot 
bo our ultimate aim, and such progress, like everything 
else most worth having, must not be aimed at too directly. 
Our ultimate nim is to live in the knowledge and enjoyment 
of. the absolute values. Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. If 
the PJatonists are right, we shall shape om surroundings 
more effectively by this kind of idealism than by adopting 
the creed and the methods of secularism. I have suggested 
that our disappointments have been very largely due to the 
unworthiness of our ideals, and to the confused maimer 
in which we have set them before our minds. The best, 
men and women do not seem to be subject to this confusion. 
So far as they can make their environment, it is a society 
immensely in advance of anything which has been realized 
among mankind generally. 

If any social amelioration is to be hoped for, its main 
characteristic will probably be simplification rather than 
further complexity. This, however, is not a question which 
can be handled at the end of a lecture. 

Plato says of bis ideal State that it does not much matter 
, whether it is ever realized on earth or not. The type is laid 
up in heaven, and approximations to it will be made from 
time to time, since all fixing creatures are drawn upwards 
towards the source of their being. It does not matter very 
much, if he was right in believing — as we too believe — 
iu human immortality. And yet it does matter; for unless 
our communing with the eternal Ideas endows us with 
some creative virtue, some power which makes itself felt 
upon our immediate environment, it cannot be that we have 
made those Ideas in any sense our own. There is no 
alchemy by wliich wo may get golden conduct out of leaden 
instincts— so Herbert Spencer told us very truly but if 
our ideals are of gold, there is an alchemy which will 
transmute our external activities, so that our contributions 
to the spiritual temple may be no longer “ wood, hay, and 
StubbleV’ to be destroyed in the next conflagration, but 
precious and durable material. 

’ For individuals, then, the path of progress is always open ; 
but, as Hesiod told us long before the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is a narrow path, steep and difficult, especially 
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at first. There mil never be a crowd gathered round tto 
gate ; “ few there he that find it.” For this reason, we roust 
cut down our hopes for our nation, for ^ Europe, and for 
humanity at large, to a very modest and humble aspiration. 
We have no nullennium to look forward to ; but neitlier 
need we fear any protracted or widespread retrogressioro 
There wiU be new types of achievement which will enrich 
the experience of the race; and from time to time, in the 
long vista which science seems to promise ns, there will ho 
new flowering- times of genius and virtue, not less glonous 
than the age of Sophocles or the ago of Shakespeare. 
They will not merely repeat the triumphs of the past, .hut 
wiU add new varieties to the achievements of the human 
mind. 

Whether the human type itself is capable of further 
physical, inteUectual, or moral improvement, we do not 
know. It is safe to predict that we shall go on hoping, 
though our recent hopes have ended in disappointment. 
Our dower ambitions partly succeed and partly fail, and 
never wholly satisfy us; of our more worthy visions for 
our race we may perhaps cherish the faith that no pure 
hope can ever wither, except that a purer may grow out of 
its roots. 
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Each generation takes a special pleasure in removing the 
household gods of its parents from their pedestals, and 
consigning them to the cupboard. The prophet or pioneer, 
after being at first declared to be unintelligible or absurd, 
has a brief spell of popularity, after which he is said to be 
conventional, and then antiquated. We may find more 
than one reason for this. A movement has more to fear 
from its disciples than from its critics. The great man is 
linked to his age by his weakest side ; and his epigoni, who 
are not great men, caricature his message and make 'it 
ridiculous. Besides, every movement is a reaction, and 
generates counter-reactions. The pendulum swings back- 
wards arid forwards. Every institution not only carries 
within it the seeds of its own dissolution, but prepares the 
way for its most hated rival. 

The German Von Eicken found, in this tendency of all 
human movements to provoke violent reactions, the master 
key of history. Every idea or institution passes into its 
opposite. Eor instance, Roman imperialism, which was 
created by an intense national consciousness, ended by 
destroying the nationality of rulers and subjects alike. 
The fanatical nationalism of the Jews left them a people 
without a country. The Catholic Chiuch began by renounc- 
ing the world, and became the heir of the defunct Roman 
empire. In political philosophy, the law of the swinging 
pendulum may act as a salutary cold douche. Universal 
suffrage, says Sybel, has always heralded the end of parlia- 
mentary government. TocquevUle caps this by saying 
that the more successful a democracy is in levelling a popula- 
tion, the less will be the resistance which the next despotism 
will encounter. 

But the pendulum sometimes swings very slowly, and 
oscillates within narrow limits ; wlulo at' other times the 
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changes are -violent and rapid. The last century and a 
half, beginning -vrith -what Arnold Toynbee -was the first 
to call the Industrial Eevolution, has been a period of 
more rapid changes than any other which Wstory records. 
The French Eevolution, which coincided with its first 
stages, helped to break the continuity between the old 
order and the new, and both by its direct influence and 
by the vigorous reactions which it generated cleft society 
into conflicting elements. Then followed a Great War, 
which shook the social structure to its base, and awakened 
into intense vitality the slumbering enthusiasm of nation- 
ality. At the same time, a variety of mechanical inven- 
tions gave man an entirely new control over the forces 
of nature and a new knowledge of the laws of nature, and 
this new knowledge, not content with practical applica- 
tions, soon revolutionized all the natural sciences, and 
profoundly affected both religion and philosophy. The 
reign of Queen Victoria, which I have chosen to mark the 
limits of my survey to-day, covered the latter half of this 
satculum mirabilc, the most wonderful century in htunan 
history. 

There are of course no beginnings or ends in history. 
We may walk for a few indies by the side of a river, noting 
its shallows and its rapids, the gorges which confine it 
and the plains through which it meanders ; hut we know 
that we have seen neither the beginning nor the end of its 
course, that the whole river has an unbroken continuity, 
and that sections, whether of space or time, are purely 
arbitrary. Wo are aWays sowing our future; we are 
always reaping our past. The Industrial Eevolution began 
in reality before the accession of George HI, and the French 
monarchy was stricken wth mortal disease before Louis XV 
bequeathed Ms kingdom to Ms luckless successor. 

But there can bo no question that the river of civiliza- 
tion reached a stretch of rapids towards the end of the 
eighteenth century . For instance, m locomotion the riding- 
horse and pack-horso had hardly ^ven place to the coach 
and wagon before the railway superseded road traffic; 
the fast-sailing clippers had a short lease of life before 
steam was used for cros^g the seas. Industrial changes 
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camo too quicHy for tlio government to mnko tho 
Baiy readjustments, at a time when tho nation was fighting 
for its life and then recovering from its exhaustion. Tho 
greatest sufferings caused by tho revolution in tho life of 
tho people vrcrc in tho first half of tho centurj'; tho latter 
half was a time of readjustment and reform. One great 
interest of tho Victorian Ago is that it was tho time when a 
now social order was being built up, and entirely now 
problems wero being solved. Tho nineteenth century has 
been called tho ago of hope; and perhaps only a super- 
stitious belief in tho automatio progress of humanity could 
have carried our fathers and grandfathers through tho 
tromendous difficulties which tho rush through the rapids 
itnposctl upon them. 

Let us spend livo minutes in picturing to ourselves tho 
English nation in a condition of stable cquifibrium, n.s it 
was in tho eighteenth century. Before tho Indu.'strial 
Revolution, tho count rj' wa.s on tho whole prosperous and 
contented. Tho masses had no voice in tho government, 
but most of them had a stake in tho countrj’. Tlierc wero 
no large towns, except London, and tho typical utdt was tho 
seU-contaitU'',! village, which included craftsmen ns well n-s 
ngricnlturiiitfl, and especially workers m wool, the staple 
national iiulurtrj-. The aim of village agriculture was to 
provMe subsiiLcnco for the parishioners, not to feed tho 
towns. The tj^picnl village was a street of cotl.agcs, each 
with a small garden, and an open field round it, dhddcd 
up like a miv.iem allotmcuts area. The roads between 
villages were nwro tracks cerCT'S tho common, often so 
h.ad th.ai c,arts were drjvtn by preference through tho 
field'*, xvf, they jtiU arc in Grevw. ho e.'.eli parish provided 
fi<r its own n'-e-i-', Tim jvip'.dation was and in- 

ete.w'd very rScwly, in spito c-f tlm enormeuj Mrthfftte, 
bccAis*’.' the majority of the children uh'sl. Fsmifies like 
th-at of l>-'.n t'’*d t, v.J.o v'.'.s one of twcnty-tw'o cldJdrcn, 
aweng w?;o*n he the only o:>s to grow up, rert.'ue.f-d 

fomnw.n tdt the u-Jd.Urt cd th.e eiphlornth century, Theii, 

fer Er*'ev> 1 tse o-ver. I think, lre*n h.’fiy ppiAir.f-l, 
the df.sthrai- rapidly d-'c-n'ie-l, st the very limo 
Wceemb detr-xr; le! a p-apcif-rlrm. TEfs 
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is the more remarkable, rvhen. vro remember the manner 
in "which young children "wero treated before the Eacloiy 
Acts 

Political porrer was in tho hands of a genuine arista* 
cracy, who did more to deserro their privileges than nhy 
other aristocracy of modern times. They were, as a olaSS, 
liighly cultivated men, "ivho had travelled much on tho 
Continent, and mixed in society there. In 1785 Gibbo^i 
was told that 40,000 English were cither travelling ot 
living abroad at one lime. They were enlightened palro'OB 
of literature and art, and made tho collections of mastPt- 
pieces which were the pride of England, and which itro 
now being dispersed to tho winds. Their libraries w^rc 
well stocked, and many of them were accomplished classical 
scholars. They were not content, like their successCrs 
to-day, to load their tables "with magavinos and ncy^- 
papers. Lastly, they fought Ndpoleon to a finish, n_nd 
never showed the white feather. Those who have studied 
tho family portraits in a great house, or the wonderful 
portrait gallery in the Provost’s Lodge at Eton, "will ®eo 
on the faces not only tho pride and sch-satisiaction 
pri"vileged class, but the power to lead the nation whetbef iu 
the arts of war or of peace. 

No doubt, political corruption was rampant; but it 
was not till George HI tried to govern personalljf by means 
of corruption, that its consequences were disastrous. The 
loss of America was tho first serious blow to the aristocratic 
regime. 

Tho necessary changes would have come about earlier 
but for the French Revolution and the war. The former 
caused a panic which now seems to us exaggerated. But 
we are accustomed to revolutions, and know that they 
never last more than a few years ; the French Revolution 
was tho first of its kind. Moreover, Franco had long been 
the acknowledged leader of civilization, and a general 
overturn in that oormtry terrified men like Gibbon into 
prophesying that a similar outbreak was likely to over- 
wh^ law, order and property in England. They did not 
realize how difierent the conditions were in the two corm- 
tries.* The most modest democratic reforms were therefore 
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impossible till Napoleon ws out of the way, and till the 
anti-revolutionary panic had subsided. 

One result of the war has not always been realized. The 
eighteenth century had heen international ; there was not 
much Chauvinism or Jingoism anywhere till the Erench, 
fighting ostensibly under the banner of humanity, had 
kindled the fire of patriotism in Spain, in Germany, and 
even in Russia. England had always had a strong national 
self-consciousness ; and after the war the bonds of sympathy 
with France were not at once renewed, so that our country 
during the early part of .Victoria’s reign, was more isolated 
from the main currents of European thought than ever 
before or since. Men of letters who lamented this isolation 
now turned for inspiration rather to Germany than to 
France. On the other hand, the war did not interrupt 
the intellectual life of the country to anything like the 
same extent as the recent Great War. At no period since 
the Elizabethans was there such an output of great poetry; 
and it does not seem to have occurred to any yoimg lady of 
that time to ask Scott or Wordsworth what they were doing 
during the war. 

Modern sociologists have drawn lurid pictures of the 
condition of the working class during the earlier part of 
the last century. It seems in truth to have been very 
bad. Byron in 1812 told the Lords : “ I have been in 
some of the most oppressed provinces of Turkey, but 
never under the most despotic of infidel governments did 
I behold such squalid wretchedness as I have seen since 
my retmrn in the very heart of a Christian country.” In 
1831 a member of parliament said : “ An agricultural 
labourer and a pauper — ^the words are sjmonymous.” 
Those who want details can find them in the well-knou’n 
controversial books by the Hammonds, which state the 
case against the governing class in an exhaustive manner. 
There was in fact too much groimd for Disraeli’s statement 
that England at that time consisted of two nations, the rich 
and the poor. The poor were still largely illiterate, and so 
inarticulate; and the comparative absence of the large 
half-educated class which now dominates all public dis- 
cussion made the cultivated gentry a class apart. Their 
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©■sm standard of culture rras higher than that of the Idsurpd 
class to-day •, but they took UUlc interest in the lives of 
the poor, until they u'crc forced to do eo. We however 
who have ■witnessed the succession of economic crises ■which 
attend and follow n great ivnr ought not to forget the a 2 )pal' 
ling difficulties ■with wliich the government was confronted- 
In 1795 there was actual fainhic, which was met h}* th<3 
famous system of doles out of the rates, in augraentatifn 
of wages, a most mischievous bit of legislation, like tho 
similar expedients of the last three years. It had the 
double effect of pauperising the rural labomrer and of 
putting an nrtiffcial premium on largo families — the 
oluldrcn who were carted off in waggon-loads to feed the 
factories. It was repealed only when the ruined farmers 
were abandoning their land, and the glebe-owning clergy 
their livings. Eluotuations in prices had much to do with 
the miseries of the hungry ’thirties and ’forties ; hut over- 
population, as the economists of the time pointed owt 
with perfect justice, was one of the main causes. It ■was 
not tiU much later that there was food enough for all; 
and tVis was the result of the now wheat-fields of America 
and the sheep-walks of Australia, which brought in food 
arid took away mouths. In Ireland the barbarous and 
illiterate peasantry multiplied till the population exceeded 
eight millions, when ,tho inevitable famine illustrated 
nature’s method of dealing -with recklessness. The oply 
error rrith which the economists of this time may he 
eharged was that they did not realize that over-population 
is the result of a very low standard of civilization. Families 
are restricted whenever the parents have sodal ambitions 
and a standard of comfort. Where they have none, the 
vital statistics are those of Bussia. Ireland, India and 
. China. 

The astonishing progress in ah measurable values which 
marked the first half of the reign produced a whole litera- 
ture of complacency. I quoted some examples of the lan- 
guage which was then common, in my Eomanes Lecture 
on "The Idea of Progress.” Sfacaulay supplies some of 
the best examples. Wo must remember that the progress 
was real, and that its speed was rmexampled in history- 
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The country was, in vulgar language, a going concern, as 
it.never was before and has not been since. The dominions 
beyond the seas wore being peopled up and consolidated. 
At home education was spreading, liberty was increasing, 
and the light taxes were raised with an ease whidh fortun- 
ately for ourselves we no longer even remember. Prineiples 
seemed to have been discovered which guaranteed a further 
advance in almost every direction, intellectual as well as 
material. For that was the great age of British science; 
and most branches of literature were flourishing. Hope 
told a flattering tale, and optimism became a sort of religion. 

Nevertheless, such complacency’ was bmmd to produce 
a violent protest. Disraeli, whose weU-remembered warn- 
ing about “ the two nations ” has already been quoted, 
described the age as one which by the help of mechanical 
inventions had mistaken comfort for progress. And com- 
fort, as another critic of social science 'has said, is more 
insidious than luxury in hampering the higher develop- 
ment of a people. The literature of social indignation 
was contemporaneous with the literature of complacency, 
Carlyle and Rusldn were its chief prophets ; but we must 
not forget the novels of Dickens, Charles Eeado and 
ICingsloy. 

Carlyle and Ruskin both denounced the ago with the 
vehemence of major prophets — ^vehemence was in fashion 
at that time in English literature — but they did not 
approaclx the “ condition of England question ” from quite 
the same angle. Carlyle was a Stoic, or in other words 
a Cahinist without dogmas; ho had also learned to be a 
mystic from his studies of German idealism. He repre- 
sents one phase of the anti-French reaction; ho hated 
most of the ideas of 1789, as displayed in their results. 
He hated the scepticism of the Revolution, its negations, 
its love of claptrap rhetoric and fine phrases, and above 
all its anarchism. He wished to see society well ordered, 
under its wisest men ; ho wished to overcome materiali^ 
by idealism, and loose morality by industry and the fear of 
God. Justice, ho declared, is done in this world ; right is 
might,' if wo take long views. Institutions collapse when 
they become shams, and no longer fulfil their function. 

H 
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Tho sporting sc^niies ought to be founding colonies instead; 
of preserving game. As for the new industrialism, hfl 
dishked it with the fervour of a Scottish peasant. 

Buskin was a Platonist, steeped in the study of Plato, 
and bound to him by complete sjnnpathy. We cannot 
separate Buskin the art-critic from Buskin tho social 
reformer. TTis great discovery was the close connection 
of the decay of art with faulty social arrangements. Dgli- 
ness in the works of man is a symptom of social disease. 
He could not avert his eyes from the modem town, as 
Wordsworth did, because the modem town meant a great 
deal to him, and all of it was intolerable. Ho observed 
that the disappearance of beauty in human productions 
synchronized with the invention of machinery and the 
development of great industries, and he could not doubt 
that the two changes were interconnected. We some- 
times forget that -until the reign of George HI a town 
was regarded as improving a landscape, A city was a 
glorious and beautiful thing, an object to be proud of. 
The bill of Zion is a fair place, the joy of the whole earth, 
because it had the holy city built upon it. Never since 
civilization began has such ugliness been created as the 
modem English or American town. Buskin saw in these 
structures a true index of the mind of their builders and 
inhabitants, and the sight filled him with horror. He 
read with entire approval what Plato wrote of industrial- 


ized Athens. “ The city of which we are speaking,-’ he 
says in the Laws, “ is some eighty furlongs from the sea. 
Then there is some hope that your citizens may he virtu- 
ouB. Had yon been on the sea, and well provided with 
harbours, and an importing rather than a producing 
country, some mighty saviour would have been needed, 
and lawgivers more than mortal, if you were to have even 
a chance of preserving your State from degeneracy.. The 
sea is pleasant enough as a daily companion, bnt it has a 
bitter and brackish quaUfy, filling the streets with merchants 
and shopkeepers, and begetting in the sotOs of men uncer- 
tain and dishonest wayn, making the State unfaitMul and 
^en^y te her chd&en and to other nations.” like 
'ma, Buskm would fam have returned to a much simpler 
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Hocial structure, "wlien each country, and even to a great 
extent each village, -was sufficient to itself. He did not 
show how such a return is possible without bloving up the 
great towns and their inhabitants ; but he quite seriousty 
regarded the Industrial Revolution As a gigantic blunder, 
and believed that England would never be healthy or happy 
until what his contemporaries called progress had been 
somehow swept away with all its works. How this was to 
be done he hardly considered. Like a true Platom'st, he 
set before his countrymen, in glowing language, the beauty 
of the eternal Ideas or absolute Values, pleaded that there 
was no necessary connection between equality of production 
and equality of remuneration, and instituted various experi- 
ments, not all unsuccessful, in restoring the old handicrafts 
and the temper which inspired them. 

The problem of mending or ending industrialism, foolishly 
called capitalism, remains rmsolved. Ruskin’s own artistic 
life would have been impossible without the paternal sherry 
and the rich men who drank it ; and Morris’ exquisite manu- 
factures depended absolutely on the patronage of the 
capitalists whom he denounced. But the indignation which 
these Victorian social reformers exhibited had much justifi- 
cation, even after the worst abuses had been partially 
remedied. 

A mixture of rapid progress and extreme departmental 
inefficiency is one of the characteristics of the earlier part 
of the reign. Lord Justice Bowen has written an instruc- 
tive sketch of the administration of the Law between 1837 
and 1S87. There were two systems of judicature. Law and 
Equity, with a different origin, different procedure, and 
different rules of right and wrong. One side of Westminster 
HaU gave judgments which the other side restrained the 
successful party from' enforcing. The bewildered litigant 
was driven backwards and forwards. Merchants were 
hindered for months .and years from recovering their dues. 
The fictitious adventures of John Doc and Richard Roc, the 
- legal Gog and Magog, played an important part in trials to 
recover possession of land. Arrears accumulated year by 
year. The Court of Chancery was closed to the poor, and 
, was a name of terror to the rich. It was said fay a legal 
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writer that “ no man can enter into a Chancery suit with 
any reasonable hope of being alive at its termination, if he 
has a determined adversary.” Bowen says that Dickens’ 
pictures of the English law ** contain genuine history.” The 
horrors of the debtors’ prison are well known, and nearly 
4000 persons were sometimes arrested for debt in one year. 
In 1837, 404 persons were condemned to death, though 
only 34 were hanged. Public executions continued to 1867 . 
If a farmer's gig knocked down a foot passenger in a lonely 
lane, two persons were not allowed to speak in court — the 
farmer and the pedestrian. Most of those abuses were 
rectified long before the end of the reign. 

The Universities were slowly emerging from the depths 
to which they had sunk in the eighteenth centuiy, when 
they neither taught nor examined nor maintained discipline. 
We aU remember Gibbon's description of the Fellows of 
his College, “ whose dull but deep potations excused the 
brisker intemperance of youth.” These gentlemen were 
most of them waiting for College livings, to which they were 
allowed to carry oS, ns a solatium, some dozens of College 
port. Cambridge, it is only fair to say, never fell quite so 
low as Oxford, and began to reform itself earlier. The 
Mathematical and Classical Triposes were both founded be- 
fore Queen Tictoria’s accession. But public opinion thought 
that the University authorities needed some stimulation 
from outside, and in 1S50 a Koyal Commission was appointed 
for Oxford, and two years later another for Cambridge. 
The Eeports of these two Commissions are very amusing, 
especially that of the Oxford Board, which lets itself go in a 
refreshing style. Its members had received provocation. 
The Governing Bodies generaUy refused to answer the 
questions. Some of the Colleges had exacted an oath from 
new Fellows to reveal nothing ahoutthe affairs of tireCollege. 
The Dean of Christ Church declined to answer letters from 
the Eoyal Commission; the Resident of Magdalen replied 
tnat ho "wim not aware bad misused bis revenues, 

and lagged to close the corres^ndence. These dimiified 
potentates are not spared in the Deport. The Cambridge 
Report. wMoh is much more polite, did good service hy 
recommending the foundation of a medical school. Other 
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ihanges, Buch as the abolition of aU Anglican privileges, and 
the permission of Fellows to marry, came later. In the case 
of the Universities, as in that of the Law, the improvements 
between 1837 and the first Jubilee were enormous. 

The Civil Ser\dco, it is almost needless to say, was a 
sanctuary of ai'istocratic jobbery. Many of the clerics were 
rather supercilious gentlemen, who arrived late and departed 
early from their offices. 

The Army in 1837 consisted, in actual strength, of about 
100,000 men, of whom 19,000 wore in India and 20,000 in 
Ireland. • There had been a strong movement after the peace 
to abolish the Army altogether, on the ground that another 
war was almost unthinkable. The Duke of Wellington was 
only able to keep up this small force by hiding it away in 
distant parts of the empire; the total number of troops 
in Great Britain was only 26,000. Officers wore ordered to 
efface themselves hy never wearing uniform except on 
parade. A Royal Duke could not ho given a military 
funeral, because “ there were not troops enough to bmy a 
Field Marshal.” As to the quality of the troops, the Duka 
frequently called them “ the scum of the earth,” and the 
brutal discipline of the time did everything to justify this 
description, for the soldier was supposed to have surren- 
dered all his righto as a man and a citizen. The privates 
enlisted for life or for twenty-one years, and it was so diffi- 
cult to get recruits that they were frequently caught while 
drunk, or frankly kidnapped. They were dressed, for 
campaigning in the tropics, in high leather stocks and 
buttoned- up jackets, so that hundreds died of heat apoplexy. 
Lord Wolseley thought that in 1837 60,000 Frenchmen 
could have easily taken London. Nor was the danger of 
a French invasion at all remote. The Volunteer move- 
ment, the social effects of which were excellent, was 
mainly due to the Prince Consort, a far wiser man than 
was recognized during his lifetime. 

The Crimean War revealed in glaring colours the in- 
competence of the military authorities and of the Cabinet 
at home. If we had been fighting against any European 
power except Russia, vith whom utter mismanagement is 
» tradition, there can be no doubt that our Army would 
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havo been destroyed, as it ought to haro been at Inker- 
man. The military credit of the nation was only partially 
restored by the prompt suppression of the Indian Mutiny- 
Yet here again the age of hope and progress made good its 
professions. The mistakes in the Boer War seem not to 
have been nearly so bad as those in the Crimea. 

It would be easy to go through the other departments 
of national life — the Navy, Finance, Colonial and Indian 
Policy, the growth and distribution of Wealth, Locomotion 
and Transport, Education, Science, Medicine and Surgery, 
and to prove that the progress during the reign of Queen 
Victoria was quite unprecedented. The creed of optimism 
was natural and inovitablo at such a time, though cool 
heads might remember the line of Puhlihus Syrus, 

“ Ubi nil timetur, quod timeatur nascitur.” 

Lecky, a historian with some practical experience of 
politics, deliberately stated his opinion that no cmmtry 
was ever better governed than England between 1832 and 
1867, the dates of the first Reform Bill and of Disraeli’s 
scheme to dish the Whigs. As far as internal nfiairs go, 
it would not bo easy to prove him wrong. The one prime 
necessity for good government was present : those who 
paid the taxes were also those who imposed them. H 
there was some false economy, as there was in the Crimean 
War, sound finance benefited the whole population by 
keeping credit high, interest low, and taxation light. 
Political life was purer than it had been, and purer prob- 
ably than it is now. The House of Commons enjoyed 
that immense prestige which has been completely lost 
since the old Queen's death. The debates were read with 
semi-religious fervour by every good citizen over Ins break- 
fast, and a prominent politician was treated with even 
more exaggerated reverence than our worthy grandfathers 
paid to bishops. The debates were good because they 
were real debates and conducted by men who all spoke 
■ the same language. The rhetorical methods of the work- 
ing man are quite difierent from those of the gentry, and 
mutual annoyance is generated by the mixture of styles 
m debate. Above all, the House of Commons was still a 
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rather independent body. The history of 

that as soon as tho Commons freed themselves ^ 0 “ 

control of the king, they began to try to free f 

the control of the constituencies. They debated m secret , 

they made their persons legally sacrosanct ; ^ on 

occasions they turned out a member a 

elected by his constituents, and admitted a , 

had been duly rejected. These 

last long. Tho Bradlaugh case was the 1®®* P 

repeat the tactics by -which Wilkes obtained 

mont; but until tho poisonous delegate ^^®°Ylpvislator 
currency, tho member of Parliament was a 
with a right to think, speak and vote for bims^. Dmmg 
the midle part of the reign, the dramatic duel bet™ 
Gladstone and Disraeli gave a heroic aspect to party 
politics, and kept up the public interes . Leokv’s 

In foreign politics it is not so easy f 
opinion. The opium war against China a defends' 

War wore blunders which h“<lly for„;£jn powers 

and Palmerston’s habit of bullying wea 
did not really raise our pr^tige wo 

could not mate up our minds J^Xur^veSS 

was tho potential enemy : _ a vacillatio nLessarv for 

the balance of power, which we thoug 
our safety, already existed. Our statesmen, m tee 

warnings of Lord Acton and Matthew „’g„d of the 
to; the menace from Germany, f Z 

reign and later. The Crimean Wa y „ fjrti- 

friction between TVanoe and Englan . lg 0 O 

fied Cherbourg, and talked openly , ' bluntly 

PIdhault, the Trench ambassador tt twJ 

that “ his great object was to prevent war between me 

countries.” , lictween the two 

- This prolonged jealousy and s'!®? j;j,„iand to exercise 
Western Powers made it impossible , after 

much influence on the Continent. to govern- 

1816 handed over central riaction- 

ments of the type which it is the fashion to caii ^ac^^^ 

ary. Russia, Prussia, and' Austria, ac g > 

not to be resisted. And so the disturbances of 184S, once 
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more kindled by Paris, just failed ; and democracy had a 
serious rebuff. Nearly all the despotic governments of 
Europe -were ovcrthro^vn in 1848, and nearly all wore 
restored a year later. The Ercnch indeed got rid of their 
king, mainly because he was a pacifist ; but Germany refused 
to be unified under the red flag, and began to prepare for a 
very different destiny. The Pope wobbled and then 
came down heavily on the side of the old order. Mean- 
while, England looked on. Chartism was a very feeble 
affair compared with the continental revolutions, and it 
flickered out in this year. The people had got rid of the 
corh-lawa, and were fairly content; there was nothing at. 
all like a class war in this generation. So, while Macaulay 
was showing how very differently we manage things in 
England— -compare, fox example, 1688 with 1848 — we 
decided to invite the world and his wife to London, to 
envy and admire us in Sir Joseph Paxton’s great glass 
house. We must not laugh at that architectural mon- 
strosity. It was the mausoleum of certain generous hopes. 
On the Continent men had been shot and hanged for the 
brotherhood of the human race ; we hoped to show them 
a more excellent way. We had given a lead in free trade ; 
we still hoped that our example would soon be followed in 
all civilized nations. We had reduced our Army to almost 
nothing ; we hoped that militarism was a thing of the past. 
All these hopes were frustrated. A fanatical nationalism 
began to foster racial animosity ; the enrages of Europe began 
to preach class-hatred and to find many listeners; pro- 
tective tariffs were set up on every frontier ; international 
law became n, mere cloak for the schemes of violence; and, 
as has , been said, all Europe " breathed a harsher air.” 
Worst of all, the mad race of competitive armaments, 
which was destined to wreck a great part of the wealth which 
two generations of peaceful industry had gathered, was 
begun. . 

Wo have to remember that the prosperity and security 
of the happy tune which we are now considering were due 
to temporary causes, winch can never recur.. In the 
nmotcenth century England was the most .fortunately 
avtuated country, geographically, in the world. When the 
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opening and development of the Atlantic trade deprived 
the Mediterranean ports of their pride of place, an Atlantic 
^age of world-commerce began, in winch England, an 
[island with good harbours on its western coasts, was in 
the most favourable position. The Pacific stage whiih 
18 now beginning must inevitably give the primacy to 
America. We had also a long start, industrially, over all 
our rivals, and our possession of great coal-fields and iron- 
fields close together gave us a still further advantage. All 
these advantages are past or passing. Henceforth we shall 
have to compete with other nations on unprivileged con- 
ditions. It is useless to lament the inevitable, but it is 
foolish to shut our eyes to it. The Victorian Age was the 
culminating point of our prosperity. Our great wealth, 
indeed, continued to advance till the catastrophe of 1914. 
But there was a shadow of apprehension over everything 
— ‘ never glad confident morning again." 

Bet us now turn to the intellectual and spiritual move- 
ments of the reign. The Romanticist revolution was 
complete, in a sense, before 1825. It was a Emopean, not 
chly an English movement, and perhaps it was not less 
potent in Erance than in Germany and England, though 
in accordance wfith the genius and traditions of that nation 
it took very different forms. In England it inspired verse 
more than prose, though we must not forget Scott’s novels, 
tt produced a galaxy of noble poetry during the Great War, 
^nd added anotlier immortal glory to that age of heroic 
struggle. By a strange chance, nearly all the great poets 
of the war-period died young. Wordsworth alone was left, 
ind he was%pared to reap in a barren old age the honours 
vhich he had earned and not received between 279S and 
1820. Por about fifteen years there was an interregnum 
u English literature, which makes a convenient division 
wtween the great men of the Napoleonic era and the great 
Victorians. 

Erom about 1840, when great literature again began to 
ippear, the conditions were more like those with which 
VO are familiar. There was an unparalleled output of 
looks of all kinds, a very large reading public, and a steadily 
increasing number of professional authors dependent on 
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the success of their popular appeal. As in our orm day, 
a great quantity of good second-rate talent trod on the heels 
of genius, and made it more difficult for really first-rate 
work to find recognition. The impetus of the Eomantie 
movement rras by no means exhausted, but it began to 
spread into new fields The study of “ Gothic ’’ art and 
literature bad been at first, as was inevitable, ill-informed. 
Its reconstruction of the Middle Ages was a matter of senti- 
mental antiquarianism, no more successful than much of its 
church mstoration. The Victorians now extended the 
imaginative sensibility, wliich had been expended on nature 
and history, to the life of the individual. This meant that 
the novel instead of the poem was to bo the characteristic 
means of literary expression ; and even the chief Victorian 
poets, Tennyson and Browning, are sometimes novelists 
in verse. 

The grandest and most fully representative figure in all 
Victorian literature is of course Alfred Tennyson. And 
here let mo digress for one minute. It was a good rule of 
Thomas Carlyle to set a portrait of the man whom ho was 
describing in front of liim on his writing-table. It is a 
practice which would greatly diminish the output of literary 
impertinence. Let those who are disposed to follow the 
present evil fashion of disparaging the great Victorians make 
a coUeotion of their beads in photographs or engravings, 
and compare them with those of their own favourites. Let 
them set up in a row good portraits of Tennyson, Charles 
Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, Newman, Martineau, Lord 
Lawrence, Burne Jones, and, if they like, a dozen lesser 
luminaries, and ask themselves candidly whether men of 
tins stature are any longer among us. 1 will not speculate 
on the causes which from time to time throw up a large 
number of great men in a single generation. I will only 
ask you to agree with me that since the golden age of 
Greece (assuming that wo can trust the portrait busts of 
the famous Greeks) no age can boast so many mamiificent 
types of the human countenance as the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Wo, perhaps, being epigoni ourselves, are more 
at home among pur follow-pygmies. Let us agree with 
Ovid, if wo‘ will ’ 
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Prisca iuvcnt alios ; ogo mo nunc dcniquo natiim 
Gratnlor; hnec notas moribus apta inois. 

But let us have the decency to uncover before the great 
uien of the Inst century; and if vc cannot appreciate 
them, let us reflect that the fault may possibly be in our- 
selves. 

Tennyson's leonine head realizes the ideal of a great 
poet. And he reigned ncarty as long as liis royal mistress. 
The longevity and unimpaired freshness of the great 
Victorians has no parallel in liistory, except in ancient 
Greece. The great Attic tragedians lived as long as 
Tennyson and Browning; the Greek philosophers reached 
^8 great ages as Victorian theologians ; but if ^'ou look at 
the dates in other flowering times of literature you will 
find that the life of a man of genius is usually short, and 
his period of production very short indeed. 

Tennyson is now depreciated for several reasons. His 
technique as a writer of verse was quite perfect; our 
newest poets prefer to write verses which ’(^1 not even 
8ean. Ho wrote beautifully about beautiful things, and 
among beautiful things he included beautiful conduct. 
He thought it an ugly and disgraceful thhig for a wife ' 
to be unfaithful to her husband, and condemned Gumevere 
and Lan'celot as any sound moralist would condemn them. 

A generation wliich will not buy a novel unless it contains 
Some scabrous story of adultery, and revels in the “real- 
ism ’’ of the man with a muck-rake, naturally “ has no 
TJse for ” the IdtjUs of the King, and calls Arthur the 
blameless prig. The reaction against Tennj'son has cul- 
uiinated in abuses of the Idylls, in which the present 
generation finds all that it most dislikes in the Victorian 
*uind. Modern research has unburied the unsavoury story 
that Modred was the illegitimate son of Arthur hj' his 
own half-sister, and blames Teimyson for not treating the 
whole story as an Oedipus-legend. In reality, Malory does 
uot BO treat it. He admits the story, bxit depicts Arthur 
us the flower of kinghood, “ Rex quondam rexque futiuus.' 
Tennyson, however, was not hound to follow Malory. Ho 
kas followed other and still greater models, Spenser and 
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IvIiltoTi. He lias given ns an allegorical epic, as lie explains 
in his Epilogue to the Queen ; 

*' Accept this old imperfect tale. 

New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 

Ideal manhood closed in real man 

Kather than that gray Idng, whoso name, a ghost. 

Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech stdl ; or him 
Of Geof&oy'e book, or him of Malleor's." 

The whole poem is an allegory. Camelotis 

“ Never built at all, 

“ And therefore built for ever.” 

The charming novelettes in which the allegory is forgotten 
need no more justification than the adventures in 
Faerie Queene, or the parliamentary debates in Paradi^<^ 
Lost. The Idylls fall into line wfith two of the greatest 
poems in the English language; and when Tennyson 
writes of Arthur, “ From the great deep to the great deep ' 
he goes,” he is telling his own deepest conviction of what 
our brief life on earth means — ^the conviction which inspires 
hia last words of poetry. Crossing the Bar. 

Tem^’son knew materialism and revolutaon, and whither 
they tend. 

“ The childrou bom of thee are sword and fire. 

Bed ruin, and the breaking up of laws.” 

And , 

" The fear lest this my realm, uprearod 
By noble deeds at one with noble vows. 

From flat confusion and brute violence 
Boel back into tbe beast and be no more.’* 

We are told that ho is shallow, an echo of the thoughfe 
of educated men at the time, and that, like the Victorians 
in general, he never probes anytlung to the bottom. It 
is true that he reflects his age; so do almost all other 
great men; and that his ago was an age of transition; 
^ so, 1 believe, are all dlljer ages. He represents his ago 
both in hia deep-rooted conservalistn or moderate liberalism, 
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and in liJa revorenco for the new knowledge, wliich wns 
JJndermining the conservative Rtronghold, espeemUy in 
religion. He is unjustly reproached with speaking contempt- 
wousiy the French Revolution, “ the red fool-fury of the 
haino,” tig “ no graver than a schoolboys’ barring out.” 
■ae despised barricndc-s and red flags and September mas- 
^cres, because ho believed that the victories of broadening 
are to bo won by constitutional means. He is a 
httio solf-rightcouB about it, no doubt ; that helps to date 
miu. He came, we must remember, half-way between the 
"antisooraoy of Coleridge and his friends and the still cruder 
Jftgaries of our young intellectuals. Years brought the 


begin to read Tennyson. The second Lockshy Hall is 
peculiarly interesting for our purpose, because, though the 
author protested that it was written in character, drnmatic- 
•luyi it is plain that it does express Ids political and social 
disillusionmonta and anxiety about the future ; and Glad- 
stone answered it ns an attack upon the England of the 
“ny* calling attention to the great progress which had been 
^ade in the " sixty years ” since the first Lockshy Hall, 
Tennyson saw that the Victorian social order was breaking 
^P; and with great presoionco ho foretold many of the 
uvils^ which have since come upon us. The deluge of 
political “ babble ’1; the indifference of the now voters 
to the grandeur of the British Empire; the contempt for 
oxperience and wisdom, sotting the feet above the brain 
and bringing back the dork ages without their faith or 
hope; the vague aspirations for international friendship, 
blighted by the pressure of over-population and ending in 
Universal war; all these shadows of coming events, too 
clearly seen, have convinced him that there is no straight 
line of progress, but many a backward-streaming curve, 
j^Hch often seems more like retrogression than progress. 
This is not the language of 1851. In truth the clouds began 
^ gather before the old Queen and the old poet died. 
Even in fiction, the note of disillusiomnent is heard with 
mcreosing clearness, in the latest novels of George Eliot, in 


piumsopuio mind to Carlyle, Southey, Wordsworth and 
^leridge. Years will bring a relativo sanity to our young 
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writers like Gissing, and in the later books of Thomas Hardy • 
compared with the earlier. , 

In religion Tennyson certainly represents tho^ mood 
of the mid-century. Romanticism had given religion a- 
new attractiveness in the revolutionary era. 3h Franco 
it stimulated the Neo-Catholicism of Be Maistro an 
Chateaubriand; in Germany it gave a mystical turn to 
philosophical idealism; and in England it produced an 
Anglo-Catholic revival. But for reasons mentioned abov^ 
this revival remained intensely insular. England, and 
perhaps especially Oxford, were at this time so cut on 
from the Continent that the isolation of the English Tract- 
arians was not at first felt; and the constructive work of 
philosophers and critics on the Continent was spumed ^ 
“ Gtcrman theology.” So when Newman at length took the 
perhaps logical step of joining the Roman commumon, 
the Movement broke up, and its ablest members turned 
against it with the anger of men who feel that they have 
been duped. Neither science nor criticism could be dis- 
regarded any longer. English scholars began to read 
German, as Carlyle had exhorted them to do ; and every- 
body began to read Barwin. There arose among the 
educated class an attitude towards rebgion which v'e 
may call very distinctively Victorian. Carlyle -remained 
a Puritan, without any dogmatic beliefs except a kind of 
moralistio pantheism . Ruskin was a Protestant medievalist 
who admired Bver 3 rthing in a medieval cathedral except 
the altar. Teimyson and Browning were ready to let most 
dogmas go, but clung passionately to the belief in personal 
human survival. Tennyson’s famous lines " There lives 
more faith in honest doubt. Believe me, than in half the 
creeds” have been wittily parodied by Samuel Butler: 
“There lives more doubt in honest faith,” etc. The 
seh-^ent in Tennyson’s lines may be easily defended; 
but rt must be confessed that “ honest doubt ” was some- 
thingSof a pose^ at the time. In reading such men ' as 
Clough\m Henri Amiel, the average man becomes im- 
patient, W IS inclined to say, “ Why can’t the fcUoW 
make up Bid mind one way or the other, and got started ? " 
They carry suepensionuf judgment to the verge of -futilify» 
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though they obviously suffer, one does not feel very 
sorry for them. It is the opposite failing from that of 
ilacaulay, who as a historian suffers from a constitutional 
inability not to make up his mind on everything and 
everybody. Matthew Arnold is also a religious sceptic, 
tut he has formulated a liberal Protestant creed for him- 
solf, not very unlilre that of Sir John Seeley’s Race Homo 
It Was not a happy time for religious thinkers, rmless they 
jnade themselves quite independent of organized Christian- 
ity. Intolerance was very bitter; and only the secidar 
®rm stopped a whole series of ecclesiastical prosecutions, 
^hioh’ Would have made the ministry of the Church of 
England impossible except for fools, bars, and bigots, 
■deal hatred was shown against the scientific leaders, 
yluch Darwin calmly ignored, and Huxley returned with 
interest. 

Rut though the contradictions and perplexities of rapid 
transition were more felt in religion than in any other 
subject, it may be doubted whether organized Christianitj' 
nus ever been more influential in England than during 
the Victorian age, before the growth of the towns tlirew 
nil the Church’s machinery out of gear. Many of you will 
remember Lccky’s charming description of the tj^ical 
country parsonage, and the gracious and civilizing influ- 
uuces which radiated from what was often the very ideal 
of a Clwistian home. The description is in no way exag- 
gerated; and now that high prices and predatory taxa- 
bon have destroyed this pleasant and unique feature of 
English life, it is worth while to recall t-o the younger 
goneration what it was in the time of their fathers and 
grandfathers, 

I have taken Tcimyson as my example of Victorian 
hterature, because Ms is the greatest and most representa- 
bve name. It is no reproach to say that he 'is thoroughly 
English, Browning is more cosmopolitan, but his methc^ 

®f facing the problems of life like a bull at a fence is 
chnruclcristically English. 

There is no time to speak at length of the Victorian 
another bright star in the firmament of the reign, 
lur nation has a groat tradition in fiction, and wo shall bg 
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■wise to stick to it, instead of preferring a corrupt f oUornng 
of the Preach, whose novelists, in spite of their clever 
technique, seem to me frequently dull and usually repulsive- 
Dickens and Thackeray have keen rivals, almost 
Gladstone and Disraeli, and perhaps few are whole-hearted 
admirers of both. That any educated reader should fan 
to love one or the other is to me inexplicable. The palmiest 
day of English novel-writing was in the ’fifties, when 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronte, George Elio^ 
Anthony Trollope, Kingsley, Disraeli, Bulwer L 3 d.ton and 
Meredith were aU writing. Later in the reign there 
short set-back, and the fortunes of English fiction seemM 
for a few years to be less promising than they became m 
the next generation, when several new writers of great 
ability and charm appeared. Now we seem to be once 
more in the trough of the wave; and I cannot doubt that 
the main cause of the decay is the pernicious habit of 
writing hastily for money. If we t^e the trouble to 
consult hir. Mudie's catalogue of fiction, we shall learn to 
our amazement that there arc several writers, whose names 
we have never heard,' who have to their discredit over a 
hundred works of fiction apiece. They obviously turn out 
several hooks a year, just as a shoemaker manufacture 
BO many pairs of boots. The great novelists have generally 
written rapidly, rather too rapidly ; hut such a cataract of 
ink as these heroes of the circulating library spill is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with even second-rate work. Literature 
Bourishes best when it is half a trade and half an art; and 
here again the Yictorian Age occupies the most favourable 
part of the curve. 

Of the other glories of Victorian literature 1 can say 
nothing now. But before leaving this part of the subject, ^ 
consider the wonderful variety of strong or beantifulEnglisb 
prose writing wMoh that age produced. Proude, Macaulay, 
Newman, ItuskiB, Pater and Stevenson are eacE supremo 
in very diSerent styles; and all of them achieved excellence 
by an amount of labour which very few writers are now 
willing to bestow, 

1 have no wish to ofier an unmeasured panegyric on an 
ago wiuoh after all cannot be divested of the responsibilify 
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^or making our ovm inevitable. It was to a considerable 
^tent vulgarized by the amazing success of the Industrial 
Revolution. Napoleon’s nation of shopkeepers did judge 
a^ost everything by quantitative standards, and by quan- 
titative standards the higher values cannot be measured. 
There was no lack of prophets to point out a better way, 
hut the nation as a whole was not unfairly caricatured 
M John Bull, that stout, comfortable, rather bullying 
figure which excited Ruskin's indignation, and which others 
have said that we ought to bum instead of Guy Fawkes. 
W'e were unpopular on the Continent just when we thought 
that all other nations were envying us. They did envy us, 
hut with the imderlying conviction that there must be 
something wrong in a world where the Palmerstonian 
John Bull comes out on top. 

The greatness of the ago, as I have said, depended on a 
combination of circumstances in their nature transient. 
■It resembled the short-lived greatness of Venice, Genoa, 

_ ^nd Holland. Before the end of the reign society hod 
begun to disintegrate, so that we find antagonistic move- 
ments flourishing together. Theoretical socialism reached 
its zenith; but there was also an outburst of romantic 
imperialism, of wluch Sir John Seeley, Regius Professor 
of History at Cambridge, was one of the founders, Froude 
mid Dilko powerful propagandists, Rudyard Kipling the 
poet, and Joseph Chamberlain the practical manager. 
It Was a mild attack of the epidemic which afterwards 
enticed Germany into the Great War, and the worst that 
Can be said of it is that it encouraged a temper of sentimental 
brutality in the English people, and brought us for the first 
time into danger from a coalition of foreign powers. The 
second Jubilee was its day of triumph; the Boer War the 
hegirming of its downfall. 

The fusion* of social classes proceeded more and more 
• rapidly as the century wont on. At the beginmng of the 
reign the territorial oligarchs purchased another lease of 
power by an alliance with the successful commercial class 
^^hioh, with the Indian Nabobs, bad been violently radical 
nntil the aristocracy recognized them. The two parties 
Quarrelled about the Com Laws and Factoiy Acta, but 
I , 
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when these questions Svcre settled, they gradually drew 
together, while lavish new creations of peers turned the 
House of Lords into the predominantly middle-class body 
which it is now. Towards the end of the reign the higber 
gentry began again to go into trade, as they had done until 
tho Georges brought in German ideas, and the way was 
prepared for the complete destruction of social barriers 
which the Great War eGected. Meanwlule, there were 
ominous signs that our civilization, like others in the past, 
might bo poisoned by the noxious by-products of its own 
activities. Parasitism at both ends of the scale became 
an ever-increasing burden on industry, and S3naiptoiH3 of 
race-deterioration became apparent to the very few who 
have eyes for such things. legislation removed most of the 
obvious evils in the workmen’s lot, but one evil it could not 
remove, and this became more grievous and more resentid 
every year. The great industry was turning human beings 
into mere cogs in machines, and a type of workman was 
evolved who needed no craftsmanship such as an intelligent 
man could be proud to acquire and happy to exercise. 
Tliis problem, wbioh threatens the life of our civilization, 
was already beginning to loom darkly before the eyes of 
tho late Victorians. 

I have no doubt that the Elizabethan and the Victorian 
Ages will appear to the historian of the near future as the 
twin peaks in which English civilization culminated. There 
may he a third, equally splendid, period yet to come, but 
1 do not think that any of us will live to see it. The re- 
mainder of the twentieth century will be handicapped by 
the necessity of clearing up the mess made in the last eight 
years. However, the Napoleonic War was followed, as I 
have argued, by a very great age, and I will not be so rash 
as to prophesy what England will be like thirty years 
hence. It is for you, my younger hearers, t6 answer that 
question, for the answer aepends on yourselves. We old 
Victorians will before then have made room for you by 
quitting a world to which, as I am sure you think, we no 
longer belong. 



the dilemjia op civilization 

The social outlook of the man of science is very different 
rom that of the politician, and hardly less from that of 
ho average social reformer. The biologist thinks in 
centuries and millennia; he looks before and after in a 
J^ay which would ruin a politician, who is acute enough 
^ predicting which way the popular breeku will blow 
rn-morrow, but knows and cares little what will happen 
*h the next generation. The man of science also believes 
hat we can only conquer nature by obeying her; he 
does not think that human nature is likely to change 
Appreciably even in a thousand years, except by the 
operation of natural selection or counter-selection, or if 
ho is an optimist, by rational selection; he certainly 
does not believe that “ whore 'God sends mouths He sends 
nioat,” nor that vicarious charity will cover a multitude 
' economic sins. Wo breathe a different atmosphere 
when we leave the watchful observers of the jumping cat, 
And consult the men who patiently interrogate the grdtt 
bphinx — ^tho “ elemental laws ” which, ns Walt Whitman 
“ never apologize,” the silent goddess on whose knees 
ere the fates of nations, races, and species, and who makes 
hem or breaks them impartially, according to their skill 
>n reading her riddles, or their wilfulnoss in disregarding 
*ci imspokon but not unacted warnings. Science has not 
come to its own in forming the beliefs and practices 
®Ankind, because it has been too much excluded from 
politics and too much repressed by religion. It is the 
purgatory of reh'gion and politics ahlie, exacting expiation 
Or every sin against truth and every ^shonest concession 
0 passion or prejudice. The futile attempts of the last 
century to “ reconcile ” it with ecclesiastical tradition have 
led down. Science has captured a number of indefensible 
outworks, and, religion is not a pin the worse. Science 

Ho 
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was matcTialistic while battling with Buperatition; since 
it has won ifa freedom it has been, willing to learn 
from idealistic philosophy. The war of the twenfac ^ 
century is no longer bet'sveen science and religion; ^ 
between science and tbo irrational forces which mahe 
social degeneracy and disintegration. It is not for nothmg 
that revolutionists speak with hatred or distrust of W' 
tellectuals." For they themselves are in revolt, not merely 
against the existing social order, but against cconoime 
law, and against society as an organic growth, with its 
roots in the past. _ . , 

And yet the prevailing tone and temper of public opmioii 
have always reacted upon the progress and direction m 
scientific discovery. Wc have to admit that oven the most 
independent thinker is the child of his ago. The dreams . 
of human perfectibility which intoxicated the French 
towards the end of the eighteenth century gave a stimulus 
to doctrines of evolution as the law of nature ; but while 
la carricre oitvcrle aitx lalcnU was reflected in the theory of ■ 
Lamarck, the competitive industrialism of tho next genera* 
tion found its supposed justification in Darwin’s doctrine 
of tho survival of tho fittest. At the present day, 
popular faith that everything is possible to organized 
efiort seems to correspond to tho physics of energy, and 
itimay be that the political and economic revolt against 
tho belief in fixed laws of nature is more tban accidentally 
synchronous with the theories of Bergson and his school. 
Few men free themselves from prejudices coming from 
without; none perhaps from prejudices which have their 
source within. "We never b^ome independent of our 
temperament; and group-influences, however we may 
account for them, seem to modify individual temperament 
in each generation, probably by constantly directing 
attention to some one aspect of experience. 

IDwo recent books on scientific sociology, wbich resemble 
each other in tho ability of their authors, in their wide 
knowledge of biology and kindred sciences, and' in their 
^netal plan of treatment, may profitably be considered 
side by side, the more so as their conclusions are strongly 
opposed to each other. One is Dr. Muller Lyer’» 
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Bistory of Social Development {Phasen der Kultur), 
written before the war and now translated into Engb’sh; 
fte other is Dr. Austin Freeman’s Social Decay and 
Begeneraiion, published in 1921 with an introduction by 
fit. Havelock Ellis, himself a notable contributor to the 
scientific study of social problems. 

Dr. Muller Lyer contemplates the species to which we 
belong as rising from insignificant beginnings to more and 
raore elevated forms of life. At &st, of course, man 
nothing of the marvellous destiny reserved for him ; 
but a great moment arrived when a knowledge of the 
path which he was treading crossed the threshold of his 
consciousness. From this moment instinctive striving 
began to be transformed into conscious and pxuposive 
action. Ho cherished hopes of being able to control the 
movement of his own progress. But this control has not 
yet been achieved, and cannot be ours till we understand 
ibe course of social evolution, wliich has passed through 
many successive phases. These lines of direction can be 
teaced, and they must serve us as signposts for the future. 
Dr. Lyer attempts to interpret history in this manner 
His subject comprises economic development, the family, 
fho State, the human intellect, ethics, justice, and art. , 

Culture, ho says, is a progressive movement, wliich we 
can trace back to its bogiimings in the evolution of man 
from lower forms. The discovery of speech, of the way 
to produce fire, and of tools, are among the most important 
points of new departiue. The use of tools increases 
ateadily as man moves from the age of stone to that of 
Copper and bronze, and thence to iron. The age of iron 
■culminated in the machine-civilization of our ovm day, 
which began in this country about 150 years ogo, when a 
corics.of discoveries ushered in the industrial revolution. 
All purely mechanical labour is now in process of being 
wansforred from man to the machine; and wo might 
have expected that the prophecy of Aristotle would be 
approaching its fulfilment ; “ If shuttles would work by 
themselves, and the plectra and zithers could play by 
themselves, wo should need no more slaves ” iPolHics, 

>1 2, 6). But the development of social organization has 
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not kept paco with that of technical art and of oar general 
economic Me ; so that tho wage-earners have • not yet 
emerged from quasi-servile conditions. The machine age 
is only in its preliminary phase. 

Capitalism, as he shows, was highly developed under 
the Roman Empire, private fortunes were on a larger 
Scale than at any subsequent period before the nineteenth 
century. But its basis was slave labour, not machinery. 
(Ho might have added that improvements in machinery 
are always kept back by slavery.) Accordingly, when the 
supply of slaves fell ofi, industry decayed. For the ancients 
never kept human stud-farms like the planters of the 
Southern States in America; and without this device, a 
slave population always decreases rapidly. From the end 
of the Western Empire tiU tho heginning of the industrial 
revolution capitalism was on a very small scale. It was 
discouraged by the Church and repressed by the feudal 
system. Either the desire for accumulation was weaker 
in the Middle Ages, or tho opportunities for gratifying 
it were absent. Even in 1825 the whole merchant-fleet 


of Bremen did not number as many tons as an ordinary 
steamer of to-day. Until steam came in to perform, the 
work which had hitherto been Aone by tho muscles of men 
and beafets, the large majority of workmen were small 


handioransmen, and many families were almost entirely 
self-sufficient. In the now economic era, the first strides 
were made by those older trades which had previously 
developed as handicrafts; secondly came such newer 
trades as those in rubber, sugar, and chemical works. 
Thirdly, hand labour was driven from spinning, weaving, 
tanning, brick-making and pottery, which for thousancis 
of years had been, common domestic industries. Tho self- 
sufficing family disappeared; for the factories herded the 
workmen together, and the old cottage with its kitchen 
garden and pigsty was crowded out. Individual produc- 

production; division of 
lahrfhr destroyed the old craftsmanship and tho old inde- 
pendent artisam The fc success of the cnpitalfetio 

. ^ has been tho immense" “ ease of c.vport and import 
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Dr. MMer Lyer is impressed by the truth of Kent’s 
saying, As progress becomes more rapid its phases are 
snorter. Ho thinks that the stage in -which we now are 
■will be far briefer than those which preceded it. Amalga- 
mations; both of capital and labour, grow larger; and 
Bo<nah 2 ed trade, conducted by the State, becomes more 
™portant. It is only the strong conservatism 
of domestic economy that has prevented large experi- 
ments in co-operative housekeeping, which would economize 
0 greater part of women’s labour. But such experi- 
ments, as he sees, are made difficult by “ our social sensi- 
iveness, which has become self-conscious through our 
ousand divisions into classes and sub-classes, and by 
0 tendency to exclusiveness inlierent in every family 
mon. ’ Such schemes as those of Fourier “ must be 
relegated to the dim future.” 

t IS impossible not to regret the loss of handiness which 
6 machine age has brought -with it. Savages always 
to know whether the traveller has made all his 
th himself, and would be surprised if ho confessed 

toV riot make one of them. An English -visitor 

br found that the natives could make a hut out of 
sti^k^™^ O't'd leaves; they readily kindled fire by rubbing 
j Clothing was woven during a walk to 

’ ba Flasks, pails, and casks were scooped out of 

° irr a few minutes. These natives would have been 
to hear that a houseless Briton has to bully the 
to into spending a thousand poimds of the taxpayers’ 
money to build him a home, and that he is content to 
. raonths for its completion. Moreover, while in the 
atural state man is able to live out his own life, employing 
rniself in occupations which make use of aU his energies 
limbs in motion, excite his interest, and 
a 1 forth his sagacity, “ we have all developed on one 
nil become slaves of labour, some of whom 

their lives do nothing but dig, others bore or polish, 
r wnte or tend a machine.” Fishing and hunting, the 
ally occupation of the barbarian, -are in civilization 
^“^ements which only the well-to-do can enjoy. 

ut our author finds the greatest evil wrought by 
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machinery to bo the stimulus tvhich it gives to covetous- 
ness, or “plconcxia” as ho calls it, borrowing a useful 
word from the Greek. It has created a hard and hateful 
world, in which industry is regarded as the aim of exist- 
ence, and time as mere money. This “ xAmericanism,” as 
the Germans call it, has attacked the nations of the West 
like an epidemic, and though the almost superhuman 
energy which it has introduced into life must excite admira- 
tion, it has brought with it no happiness, but rather envy 
and bitterness. 

Culture in fact has made the lot of the majority worse 
rather than better. Man in his primitive condition can 
employ his ability in harmony with his O'wn tastes. He is 
free from anxiety for the futme and contented irith his 
lot; whereas in a highly industriah'zed community the 
great mass of people are crowded in a never-ceasing tread- 
mill of specialized labour, hemmed in on all sides by duties 
and restrictions, consumed either by care or by “ plco- 
ncxia,” and condemned to a tronbled and stunted existence 
which would fill a savage with horror. 

And yet there seems to bo no escape. For the most 
highly organized communities have the greatest survival 
value, and the fate of the individual is immaterial to the 
advance of the process. Just as, in an earlier state of 
society, a slave-holding nation, which can devote itself 
more exclusively to the art of war, is more powerful than 
a nation of working agriculturists, so a modem nation 
which forces a majority of its members into the most 
unnatural division of labour can undersell and starve out 
another which has preserved simpler and more wholesome 
methods of production. A people which cares only for 
such progress as can bo measured by statistics is likely 
to destroy another, higher in the scale of civilization, 
which aiins at maldng a better quality of life possible for 
its citizens. The blindly working forces of nature favour 
perfection of social organization ratber than the welfare 
of the indi'^'idual. In the most advanced animal com- 
munities this process has been carried to a hideous perfec- 
tion. The beehive is an appalling object-lesson in State 
socialism carried to its logical consequences. 
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Manldnd, says Dr. Lycr, is in revolt against this doom. 
The two cries, “ individualism ” and “ socialism,” are only 
different expressions of the demand for happiness. K we 
take these two ideals as implying respective. j. the organiza- 
tion of freedom and the organization of labour, they are 
complementary to each other rather than antagonistic. 
It is only in States organized for war that the interests 
of the individual need be ruthlessly sacrificed. Inter- 
national commercial relations tend to unify the whole of 
civilization, and when this process has gone finther, the 
State may become, as it should be, the medium for the 
welfare of its citizens. This irill not be brought about 
till a condition of /relative stabihty is produced. But 
such a stabilization is probable in the near future, since 
there are no more empty countries to be exploited, and 
there are already signs of a “ humamzing of propagation,” 
by which the reckless and senseless increase of numbers 
may be brought to an end. Nothing, our author says, 
justly, has caused so much needless suffering among civil- 
ized nations, and has so completely neutralized the effect 
which culture should have in promotmg happiness, as the 
swollen birthrates of the nineteenth century. 

Wlien ” the science of social forces has itself become a 
social force,” 

“ we are justified in supposing that future development 
will rise to undreamed-of heights, and will lead on to an 
era of perfect culture, in the light of which all the phases 
of our present half culture put together will seem like a 
kind of childhood of the human race. We almost receive 
the impression that throughout the tremendous drama of 
humanity there has been glimmering a secret plan of 
salvation and blessing.” 

Dr. Dyer, it will be seen, is on optimist, and he ends 
on an almost religious note which sounds oddly from an 
avowed secularist, who has nothing but contempt for the 
faiths by which men have lived in the past. His outlook 
is what we have learned to call •pre-uar ; and nothing 
makes us realize so clearly the profound change which a 
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torriWo catnatrnphc' baa riTadp in onr ju(i"Tni'nta about tbo 
world in wbiub wo Hvo, than the fact that wo can I'Cu 
without difriciilty whether a book On ptniial science waa 
ntitlon before or after Htl4. For Dr. Lyer, the nsaump- 
tiona of ovolntinnary oplimiom nro laicen for granted: 
Uio course of civilisation ha.** been not only from a simpler 
to a more complicated stnioturc, but from an irrational 
to a partially rational order of social hfo; and though for 
a time the development of nmehine industry sc-oms to 
have diminished human happiness, ho has no doubt that 
this maladjustment anil before long be set right, ifo is 
not freo from the fallacies of Karl Marx, and more than 
once assumes that the prc.oent cconopiio sj'stem tcnd.s to 
mako tho rich richer and tho poor poorer. The statistics 
of tho national income in tho years before the war entirely 
refuted this favourite argument of tho Socialists. Ho 
looks for a solution of tho economic difficulty to national- 
ization and State management. Such a viea- is intelligible 
in a German, for State administration in Germany before 
the war was undoubtedly very efficient, and free from tho 
reckless wastefulness and incompetence which have made 
public ownership a byword in England. But this efficiency 
was tho result of a bureaucratic system organized from 
above ; it has yet to bo proved that national trading under 
a democracy can be either economical or business-like 
And it is generally agreed that tho German system was 
prejudicial to personal initiative, and to that adaptability 
on which tho Americans have long prided themselves, and 
•which we may fairly boast that we displayed during tho 
war Dr. Lyer is also obliged to postulate a recovery from 
the evil spirit of “ pleonexia,” which he considers to ho a 
result of modem industrialism. But it is very doubtful 
whether tho Western European is really more covetous 
either than his ancestors before the industrial revolution, 
or than the picturesque and romantic Asiatic. If wo are 
looking for the man who would cut the throat of his best 
friend for a few dollars, it is not in Chicago or the City of 
London that wo are most likely to find him. Wo cannot 
cure the acquisitive spirit by limiting its opportunities. Ths 
peasant proprietor is perhaps the greediest skinflint alive. 
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The unexamined postidate of evolutionary optimism 
is that all social evils have a natural tendency to eliminate 
themselves. There is no sanction in history for this 
assumption. Increasing complexity of organization is not 
necessarily progress, if by progress is meant the passage 
from a less desirable state of life to a more desirable. The 
more complex structure of society may impose itself 
because it has a greater survival value; it is not certain 
that any measures of social reform can make life in a highly 
industrialized community satisfying to the individual -with- 
out impairing the efficiency on -which the existence of such 
a community depends. This is the great problem of 
sociology; it must he solved, if there is any solution, 
•without assuming, as Dr. Lyer does, that there is some 
mysterious power which has already determined that the 
human race shall advance to some unimagined perfection. 
It is often forgotten that highly organized animal com- 
munities, such as the bees and ants, must have passed 
through a period of rapid " progress,” during which, their 
social life attained its present complexity, and that this 
period of evolution was followed by a condition of stable 
equilibrium which appears to bo permanent. Our own 
species probably passed through many millennia without 
appreciable change, and the restless spirit of progress may, 
for all we know, come finally to rest at some time when 
man is once more in complete harmony -with his environ- 
ment. The shocldng revelations of depravity -which war- 
conditions have brought to light in many coimtries have 
made such a possibility less im-welcome to us than to our 
fathers. The progress on which they prided themselves 
now seems to us to have been mainly illusory. This dis- 
Dlusionment has ‘been -well illustrated by Jlr. hlax Beer- 
bohm. He has drawn for us a picture of the nineteenth 
centtury in the person of a Jorge and comfortable man in 
sidC'Wiuakcrs and a white tie, looking complacently at liis 
vision of the future — a still larger and more comfortable 
man with an ampler -white tie. His companion picture 
of the t-wentieth century shows us a young man with a 
mourning band on his arm, contemplating his vision of 
the future — a largo note of interrogation. So completely 
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has a sudden convulsion shattered otir rosy dreams, 
left us gazing anxiously into the void. 

Dr. Austin Freeman’s book reflects the post-'war tctnpsr 
of disillusionment and perplexity. But his main subject 
is the reign of the machino, and its reactions upon the life 
of mankind. The part, played in human activities by 
muscular exertion has decreased very rapidly in the 
hundred years. A century ago, our muscles were the chief 
motive power. Now, machinery is finding its way even 
into the smallest establishments. So with transport- A 
hundred years ago journeys were chiefly made on foot or 
on horseback, and our ancestors thought nothing of a 
thirty miles walk. Now we scramble into an ommbvis to 
escape the exertion of walking a few hxmdred yards- It 
is well known that the disuse of fimction results in loss of 
function and atrophy of the disused organs ; to conntoraot 
which the modern man uses dumb-bells and developers, 
which would astonish a savage as much as anything else 
in our civilization. The factory hands, the cluef victims 
of the machine, are as a nde of very poor physique ; they 
use stna’i wad. sfuiAed, wvtb bad teeth, and suSes rsmeb 
from pulmonary and digestive troubles. Their death-rates 
are far higher than those in rural areas. Dr. Freeman 
might have added that in spite of the advance in medical 
science, the expectation of life after sixty, in all classes 
together, is slightly less than it was half a century ago : a 
clear proof that we are not living healthy lives. From the 
point of view of health, our urban civilization is a failure. 

Progress, as Dr. Freeman sees clearly, is of two kinds. 
It may refer to changes in the environment, including the 
store of transmitted experience; or it may mean those 
changes by which man himself has been improved. The 
two aspects by no means coincide. 

Intrinsic progress was great, and may have been rapid, 
when man was first becoming human. The decisive modi- 
fications were doubtless due to variations which estab- 
''lished themselves, and which definitely lifted our species 
into a condition in which men could begin their congest 
of nature. But from an early date, progress has been 
almost entirely environmental. The change in the relation 
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if man to his surroundings has been amazin’'. The little 
iairless animal that once crept, naked and forlorn, over 
the face of the earth, the sport of the elements, the prey 
■of the larger beasts; behold him now in all the opulence 
of his great inheritance of knowledge, lording it over the 
■world through which ho once sneaked in continual peril 
of his life. He burrows into the bowels of the earth; he 
traverses its surface at a speed which leaves the, fleetest 
beast as stationary; he follows the leviathan into the 
■depths of the sea; ho soars to heights inaccessible to the 
■eagle. In time of peace wo congratulated ourselves on 
the humanizing effects of these discoveries ; but wo know 
now that primitive barbarism was only dormant, and 
ready to be roused into active savagery at the first beat 
of the drum. And under the conditions of modem warfare, 
the lives and property of non-combatants are exposed to 
dangers which are the direct result of the new knowledge. 
The discovery of flying has so far been an almost unmixed 
curse to humanity, and is a menace to the very existence 
of civilization. Nor can we congratulate ourselves without 
hesitation on the rise in the standard of comfort, which 
only means that we make increased demands on our 
en'vironment. “ There is much truth in the saying of 
Diogenes, that a man’s wealth may be estimated in terms 
of the things which he can do without.” The accumula- 
tion of wealth and the increase of numbers, -without any 
real advance in individual character or mental capacity, 
do not make for, happiness. 

The theory and practice of government are divided 
between sociologists, who have knowledge but no power, 
and politicians, who have power but no knowledge. “ The 
professional politician whom democrady has brought into 
existence diflers entirely from other ‘ professional men. 
Ho is totally unqualified.” Such knowledge as the old 
parliamentary hand has acquired ■teaches him only how 
to get office and 'to keep in office; it has no relation to 
political ■wisdom or statesmanship. For example, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty may be a brewer, a pubU.'iber, 
or a stockbroker. And yet this is a time when the functions 
of government are being extended every year. 
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The division of Labour has destroyed the old crafty 
man. Not a man in a boot factory is able to make a pair 
of boots. Even in the Art Schools the pupils are being 
trained, not- to bo artists, but to be Art School-masters 
and mistresses; and the Technical School scholars are 
being trained to be Technical School-masters. The oW 
apprenticeship produced very different results at a small 
fraction of the cost. ' 

Everyone -who kno-ws the inside of a Government depart- 
ment notices its incapacity as compared with a private 
business concern. The business men who joined the Army> 
and were seldom employed in the work of management, 
were unanimous in their verdict that “ if any private &m 
were conducted in this way, it would be bankrupt m a 
week.” And yet the clamour for nationalization goes on. 
It is a clamour to substitute a system of proved inefficiency 
for one which has worked well as a method of production. 
Another manifest evil is the splitting up of the commumty 
into minor aggregations, each tyrannically ruled from 
within, antagonistic to each other and to the community 
as a whole. “ A spirit of mutual hostility and of collective 
selfishness and greed replaces the patnotism, public spirit> 
and citizenship on which civilization grew and on which 
alone it can bo maintained.” 

The scheme of elevating the social organism as a whole 
without improving the individuals who compose it has 
only the results of degrading the individuals still further ; 
for the “ social organism ” is a very low typo of organism, 
^ simple aggregate of complex units; and by absorption 
into an organized aggregate of this low type the individual, 
as we have seen, becomes ^unctionall3^ atropliied. 

Having thus dealt faithfully and somewhat severely 
with our modem institutions. Dr. Freeman girds up his 
loins for an attack on machinery. These chapters might 
have been the exhortation which persuaded Samuel Butler’s 
Erowhonians to destroy all their machines and forbid 
the manufacture even of a watch. “Mechanism is an 
sadepondent governed by its own laws and having 

ao necessary oonriootion -with human needs and humui 
welfare.” The development of the machine is in the diroo- 
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tion of ever -increasing automatism. The total elimination 
of the human worker is the goal towards which it is moving. 
Man is being driven from the principal field of his activity. 

The reign of the machine has, for the first time, made 
the earth hideous. The old town waS' an improvement 
to the landscape; the new town is an eyesore. The old 
sailing ship was a thing of beauty ; the new steamer wastes 
no effort in vain attempts not to be ugly. A more im- 
portant indictment is that before the age of machines the 
inroads made by roan on irreplaceable material were 
moderate, and offered no menace to posterity. 

“ Pre-mechanical civilization had left the original en- 
vironment of man largely undisturbed, its outward aspect 
little changed, its store of mineral wealth almost intact; 
and in so far as it had reacted upon hmnan environment, 
the result of the reactions was to increase the habitability 
of the world for man.” 

The last hundred years have seen a complete change in 
these conditions. Pre-mechanical man lived on the interest 
of his environment; mechanical man lives very extrava- 
gantly on the capital. The power-machine is an insatiable 
•consumer of coal and iron. Nobody supposes that the 
world’s supply of coal will last for as much as a thousand 
years, even if our minors (animated, no doubt, by far- 
seeing forethought for posterity) refuse, at frequent inter- 
vals, to bring it to the surface. The forests of the world 
are also being rapidly destroyed, largely to gratify the 
insatiable demands of the newspapers for wood pulp. 
Many of us will think that ” one impulse from the vernal 
wood ” might teach us more than “ all the sages ” who 
write for the daily press. But the vernal wood is being 
cut down. The visible tokens of the triumphant machine 
are our horrible factory towns -with their forests of tall 
chimneys; their imending rows of mean houses, peopled 
by crowds of ^ngy workers ; and the pall of black smoko 
above their heads which pours down a shower of soot 
through tho twice-breathed air, and devastates the country 
for miles beyond the radius of tho torna itself. If those 
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philosophers are right -who hold that beauty is an attribute 
of the Deity, and that ugliness of every kind is displeasing 
in His sight, our modem civilization is a blatant blasphemy. 

Dependence on the smooth -working of this complicated 
mechanism has made Western society much more vulner- 
able than it -was before. Even in Russia the paralysis of 
commercs 'has turned the towns into cemeteries ; and our 
trade unions have made the welcome discovery that they 
can “ hold up ” the community as successfully as ever 
Dick Turpin -waylaid a coach. A revolution in England 
would condemn millions to actual death by starvation. 

iEsthetically the influence of the machine is bad, because 
it destroys variety and individuality. We do not want to 
find the same fmniture, carpets, wall-papers, and orna- 
ments in every house; such uniformity is as dull as a 
picture-gallery filled -with replicas of a single picture. 

Dr. Iheeman sums up the reactions of the power-machine 
on industry as follows ; (1) the disappearance of the skilled 
craftsman and his replacement by the manufacturer and 
the semi-skilled or imskilled factory hand; with the like 
disappearance cf the skilled shop-keeper and his replace- 
ment by the vendor of factory-made goods; (2) the dis- 
appearance of small local industries; (3) the ^sappear- 
ance of commodities made by hand -nith conscious adaptation 
to human and even personal needs, and their replacement 
by goods produced by machinery and adjusted to the 
nee& of machine production. The characteristics of the 
new production are great quantity and small variety, 
low price and debasement in the character of products, 
(4) lowering of standard in production; (5) wasteful habits 
and disrespect for the products of industry; (6) lowering 
of public taste by frequent contact with things tastelessly 
designed and badly made. The worker has luthcrto been 
the chief sufferer ; but now the solitary -virtoe — cheapness 
— of machine-made artides is passing away, and the 
. consumer also is to he pitied. 

Dr. Freeman pursues his relentless attack, and con- 
siders the reaction of machinery upon man colleotivelv 
pe industrial revolution was the greatest rcvoIuUon that 
has ever occurred. Formerly, the- surroundings of the 
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rrorkc-r wcrf Ti«iially pJcasant. The hours were long, hut 
tho condition‘\ of labour were easy, onlivcnwl by chat 
with neighbours over the loom or throtigh tho smithy door. 
Tho worker was also a innsler ^vho dcterniinod his own 
hours of work, and since ho dealt directly njth tho con- 
sumer ho received tho entire profit of hi.s labour. Ono of 
tho earliest rc.sults of machinery wa.s to break up the little 
society in which the workmen were amicably distributed 
among tho rest of tho })opulntion, and to concentnato 
tho " Imnda ” in soparnfo aggregates, with habits and 
nympatluos difloront from those of other cla.sscs. Tho 
conditionft of fnclorj* labour were for half a century and 
more thoroughly bad, and fcolingfl of rc.sentmout and 
antagonism were rooted more and more deeply in tho 
minds of tho labourers. Tho rc-sult has been that they 
'have formed combination-s held together by a t3Tnnnical 
organization and discipline, and constantly engaged in 
acts of war. Tho^- loan to collectivism, which is tho total 
suppression of personal liborlj’ ; they have no ambition to 
return to craftsmanship of tho old kind; they have never 
IcnouTi it and aro quite unfit for it. " That tho working 
class consists largely' of men of very slight skill vraa clearly 
shoum during tho war, when so-called skilled men wero 
called up for service and easily replaced by admittedly 
unskilled men, or oven bj' shop-girls and domestic servants.” 
The most sinister development of class consciousness is 
syndicalism, which is frankly anti-social as well ns anti- 
democratic. It aims at sotting up class antagonism and 
conducting class •warfare. It tends to make a good fellow 
(for so tho average workman is) into a very bad citizen. 

Another evil of the present system is the opportunity 
which it gives to a few individuals to omass enormous 
■fortunes which are a curse to thomsolvcs and their families 
•and a scandal to the world. Dr. Freeman traces tho 
evolution of an enterprising retailor into tho proprietor 
cf shops scattered all over tho country, who often becomes 
his own grower, importer, sliipowncr, manufacturer, wholo- 
•salor and retailer — ^with profits on every stage of the 
business. The final stage is the amalgamation of several 
bugo competing concerns of this typo into a combine or- 
s ■ 
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trust, holding a virtual monopoly. The spectoclo of even 
a few multi-i^lionaires of this kind is a rcducHo ad ahstird^m 
of our whole system, and a potent factor of unrest and 
discontent. The plutocrats try to protect themselves hy 
buying up and controlling the press, whereby democracy 
is poisoned at its source and is even coming to be regarded 
as an obstacle to social reform. 

One other bad result remains to bo noted. There are 
not enough consumers at homo to keep the great industries 
running at their maximum profit, and so the surplus must 
be unloaded on foreign countries. Hence the scramble 
for markets, and the constant danger of wars for trade. 
Population has been stimulated on the assumption that 
the possibilities of export were unlimited; tmfavourable 
trade conditions produce at once a vast amount of un- 
employment, which means that a large fraction of the 
population who, through no fault of their own, are con- 
tributing nothing to the wealth of the country, have to 
be supported by doles levied on the producers. Over- 
population and unemployment are the inevitable result of 
machine civilization. 

Man, individually, is a heavy loser. The majority of 
workmen are, as it were, parasitic on the machine which 
has ousted them from natural human occupations. let 
us consider -the fate of a shipload of factory hands cast 
on a fertile but uninhabited island. Could they, like the 
Pilgrim Fathers, found a self-contained and civilized com- 
munity % Obviously they could not. If they did not die 
of starvation, they would be found six months later living 
as savages. Dr. Freeman has watched three hundred 
African natives caught by a storm on the borders of the 
great forest in West AMca. The natives, who carried 
cutlasses, disappeared into the forest, from which they 
presanriy emerged carrying bundles of poles and coils of 
monkey-rope. In about an hour he was amazed to see a 
village ready for habitation. This story resembles the 
experience of the traveller in Tahiti, menrioned by Hr. 
Muller Lyer. Let us turn our thoughts once more 
for a moment to the Government's “ Housing Scheme.” 
Our ancestors “would no more have dreamed of asTriug 
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tho State to build thoir houses than to comb thoir 
hair." 

A melancholy chapter follows on Social Parasitism. 
Hr. Freeman spares no class in this part of his indictment; 
but ho sees the greatest danger in what ho considers tho 
e\ndont intention of " Labour " to become parasitic on 
tho community, Tho essence of parasitism is tho demand 
for remuneration determined by tho desires of the pro- 
ducer, irrespeotivo of tho %'aluo of tho work which ho 
produces. Ho has no difficulty in showing how tho blood 
of tho industrious is sucked in n dozen places to feed tho 
idle or incompetent, and tho egregious bureaucracy which 
exists mainly to extort and squander tho fruits of 
productive toil. 

" That fabulous community whoso members lived by 
taking in each other’s washing was an economically sound 
concern compared with one in which a vast majority should 
subsist parasitically on tho earnings of a dwindling minority. 
Yet this is the social state towards which our own sooioty 
is advancing.” 

Dr. Freeman next (after an adverse criticism of collect- 
i^dsm, which ho has anticipated in some earlier chapters) 
gives his experiences of tho British “sub-man” aa ho 
saw him while inspecting conscripts. The evidences of 
degeneracy were painfully apparent. 

" Compared with tho African negro, tho British sub-man 
is in several respects markedly inferior. Ho tends to bo 
dull; ho is usually quite helpless and unhandy; he has, 
ns a rule, no skill or knowlcdgo of handicraft, or indeed 
knowledge of any kind. Tho negro, on tho contrary, is 
usually sprightly and humorous. Ho is generally well- 
informed as to tho flora and fatma of his region, and nearly 
.always knows the principal constellations. He has some 
traditional knowledge of robgion, myths and folklore, and 
some acquaintance with music. He is handy and self- 
■ helpful; he can usually build a house, thatch a roof, 
obtain and prepare food, make a fire without matches, 
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spin yarn, and can often ■weave cotton cloth and make 
and mend simple implements. Physically he is robust, 
active, hardy and energetic.” 

Over-population is a phenomenon connected ivith the 
survival of the unfit, and it is mechanism which has created 
conditions favourable to the survival of the unfit and the 
elimination of the fit. 

The -whole indictment against machinery may be- 
summed up in Dr. Preeman’s own words : 

“ ^Mechanism by its reactions on man and his environ- 
ment is antagonirtic to human ■welfare. It has destroyed 
industry and replaced it by mere labour ; it has degraded 
and •vulgarized the works of man; it has destroyed social 
unity and replaced it by social disintegration and class 
antagonism to an extent which directly threatens civil- 
ization; it has injuriously affected the structmal type of 
society by developing its organization at the expense of 
the individual; it has endowed the inferior man -with 
political power which he employs to the common dis- 
advantage by creating political institutions of a socially 
destructive type; and finally by its reactions on the- 
activities of war it constitutes an agent for the wholesale- 
physical destruction of man and his works and the extinc- 
tion of human culture. It is thus strictly analogous to 
those anti-bodies by which the existence of aggregates of 
the lower organisms is brought to an end.” 

We turn eagerly from this terrible diagnosis to the- 
consideration of remedies. “ The ultimate anti-condition 
is the suspension of natural selection.” To deal -with this, 
elimination of the unfit is more practicable at present than- 
eugenic attempts to breed supermen. Nevertheless the- 
adoption of Dr. Rentoul’s method of sterilization is beset 
-with difficulties. (Personally, I think that public opinion 
would be so much shocked by the advocacy of it that it 
would set back incalculably the whole cause of racial 
hygiene.) So Dr. Freeman falls back on the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of a “ remnant.” A “ nucleus of superior 
mdividuals ” might render possible, even at the eleventh 
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liotir, a Bocinl reconstruction. He suggests a “ voluntarj' 
segregation of the tit,” a society’ of men and women wlio 
would determine to lead healthy lives under natural con- 
oinons, free frotn the t;y'rftnny of nicclmnistn, and supplying 
each other's modest needs by hand labour. 

It is much to bo feared that tliis scheme is quite un- 
workable. To coUcct a society of eugenic craftsmen and 
jirofe.ssiona! people in local centres Avould anrely bo im- 
possioio in such a country as England. And oven if they 
could establish themselves in certain di.stricts, tlioj' woulr 
not esen no the burdens which the State is imposing on 
all hard-Avorking citizens. They would be taxed, a.s Dr 
Freeman says that they arc now, to support the swarming 
yiogony ot the unfit, to mako tlio wastrel comfortable, and 
to provide soft jobs and pensions for the civil scirant and 
the politician. Tiic experiment would bo started under 
conditions Avhich would foredoom it to failure. Moreover, 
the trade unions would certainly attack and destroy the 
new society before it could grow. And lastly, from the 
point of view of slirpicAilturc, the cCect of the experiment, 
while it lasted, would bo to drain off tho best, leaving the 
residuum worse than before. 

These ohjeotions seem fatal to tho establishment of a 
segregated “ remnant ” in Great Britain. But there is 
no reason why tho experiment should not bo tried in a 
now countrj’. A Company might bo founded to acquiry 
a sufficient tract of land in Rhodesia, Tasmania, Western 
Canada, or Southern Chile, on which a community of 
picked emigrants might settle and try to live in tho good 
old fasliion, as Dr. Freeman wishes. It is most desirable 
that sociological experiments should bo freely tried; for 
it is only by experiment that tho value of proposals for 
an ideal commonwealth can bo tested. Tlio trade unions 
might easily put their theories into practice if they wished ; 
they could start co-operative production without payifjg 
any toll to " fnnctionlcss capital ” ; but apparently they 
are too prudent. Tho Communists, to do them justice, 
have not shrunk from experiments; and they have demon, 
etrated conclusively that on a large scale Communism means 
tho swift death of all human industry except agriculture. 
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Dr. Freeman’s society would be leas ambitious. It wouid 
aim only nt reproducing the simple, self-contained social 
life of the age before mnchincry. Id any country wbere 
unoccupied land of good quality can still be bought, such a 
communitj' might hve very happily ; but not in England. 

The constructive part of the book which wo have been 
considering is therefore very disappointing. It leaves us 
with no remedy for a state of things which the author 
thinks almost desperate. So lame a conclusion to a very 
able social diagnosis should make us realize how deep and 
difficult the problem is. Civilization is faced with a great 
dilemma. It has grown, like every other organism, in 
response to its environment. It has strengthened itself 
by utilizing that environment to the uttermost. The 
secrets of nature have been penetrated, and its forces, one 
after another, have been harnessed to a car of Juggernaut, 
which seems now to bo crushing its own worshippers 
No society which has refused to use the new mechanical 
discoveries can hold its own in competition against the 
highly industrialized societies. Even in Europe, the Latin 
countries, which are poor in mineral wealth, have fallen 
behind in the race. The quick-witted and ambitious 
Japanese have bowed the knee to Baal, and their ancient 
culture, so pretty and gracious, is being vulgarized and 
brutalized before our eyes. Some of the nature-peoples, 
like the South Sea islanders, have withered at the first 
touch of the men with the machines, and seem to be dying 
of mere despair. And yet the aU-conquering civilization 
of the West now appears to be stricken itself. In Dr. 
Freeman’s language, its own activities have generated 
toxins which are poisoning it. The machine, though it is 
our master, cannot work without human auxiliaries; and 
these, at the moment when they seemed about to be 
themselves thoroughly mechanized in its service, are in 
violent revolt. 

The Erewhonian policy of breaking up the machines is 
manifestly impossible in this country. It would condemn 
more. than half the population to starve. We are and 
must remain the slaves of our machines, so long as we are- 
unable to feed our own population. 
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But a mere check on natural increase wll not solve the 
problem how we are to return to a more natural and healthy 
typo of civilization. The remedy may be partly in our 
own hands. If, for example, wo choso to clothe ourselves 
in homespuns which would last half a life-time instead of 
in cheap machine-made gaments which wear out in two 
or three years, one old induslrj' might bo revived. There 
is much to be said for making national dress reform a 
practical question. Women would no doubt resist it 
furiously, and it could not bo forced upon them ; but the 
male sox carmot bo enamoured of the ugly, costly and 
inconvenient garments wiiich fashion compels them to 
wear. An exhibition of new costumes wotdd bo very 
interesting, and would bo popular enough to cover expenses. 
There ore many other ways in which life could be simplified ; 
and every unnecessary concession to fashion increases our 
slavery to the machine. Wo have seen a welcome improve- 
ment in the furniture of living rooms, which forty years 
ago were so encumbered with useless tables and chairs and 
cheap ornaments that there was hardly room to turn 
round. Wo ought to accustom ourselves to thinlc of the 
conditions under which everything that wo buy is pro- 
duced. We should then take much more pleasure in a 
hand-made article, with some individuality in it, than in 
a standardized product of a great factory, which speaks 
of nothing but soulless and irksome labour. There are 
still opportunities of encouraging good craftsmanship, in 
wood-carving, for instance, and house decoration. The 
real difficulty is that the uneducated do not seem to wish 
for good articles, unless they can boast of the price they 
paid for them. We are now suffering from standardized 
minds as well as from standardized commodities; and 
they suit each other. It would be a veiy wholesome sign 
if workmen were to refuse to bo bound either by trade 
union rules or by the “ customs of the trade,” and were to 
insist on working according to their own bent, and selling 
the works of their own hands. So for, the outcry against 
mechanism has come mainly from artistic disciples of 
Ruskin and Morris ; the worlman aims not at humanizing 
the quality of his labour, but at diminishing its quantity. 
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We may, however, trust with confidence to the permanence 
of that best Bide of hximan nature, which makes good 
and beautiful creation one of the chief pleasures of life. 
Opportunity only is needed. 

Behind all this, there >3 the strange qnestion whether 
man the toolmaker did not, when he made that momentous 
choice, forfeit the possibility of further intrinsic progress. 
Can we say that as is the photographer to the painter, so is 
man as he is to man as he might have been ? Wo all admit 
the blunder of slavery; it is not good for man to compel 
other men to fetch and carry for him till be becomes almost 
as helpless as Lord Avebury’s slave-bolding ants, which 
cannot even feed themselves. But must we also pay the 
penalty for our lavish use of “ lifeless iiystruments,” as 
Aristotle called our non-human slaves 1 Is the man of the 
machine age condemned to progressive functional atrophy 
of all the aptitudes which are useful to the savage but un- 
necessary for himself 1 And is this functional atrophy the 
beginmng of a deplomblc atavism such as Br. Freeman 
found in Ms British “ sub-men ” when compared with Ms 
West African negroes 1 We seem to be getting near the 
position of Edward Carpenter’s Civilization .• Hs Cause 
and Cure. And yet, if we were given our wish, and trans- 
ported back to a century when human muscles did nearly 
all the work that was done, we should be intensely irritated 
at the waste of time and energy wMch we should fed every- 
where. It would nob be long before we began to write 
a book called Barbarism : its Cause and Cure, for the 
benefit of our benighted contemporaries. 

It is probably very muck too late to reverse the decision 
which our ancestors made tens of thousands of years ago, 
and wMch may, for aught we know, have preserved onr 
valuable species from being nipped in the bud. For better 
or worse, man is the tool-using animal, and as such he has 
become the lord of creation. When he is lord also of him- 
self, he will dteerve his self-chosen title of homo sapiens. It 
is something that we can see before ns the dilemma of 
civilization. Diagnosis is not the same as cure; but in 
some diseases it is more than half of the physician’s task; 
llie, two anthropologists whose books we have been 
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■considering ngree in their dingnosig, though they differ na 
to treatment. Botli arc convinced that civilbed man, in 
enslaving tho forces of nature, ha.s become less of a man 
than ho was before. He has succeeded in jiartially super- 
seding himself; many of his natural activities arc left un- 
usetl ; and in consequence lie is neither healthy nor happy. 
Outraged nature, as Gibbon says, has her occasional 
revenges; and civilization is in dancer of becoming a 
systematic and sustained outrage against nature. Tho 
German savant secs the remedj* in more perfect organiza- 
tion ; in other word.s, our conque.sl of our environment is 
to bo made more complete. Tho Englishman advocates 
the practice of eugenics and of tho simple life for those who 
are willing to submit to this discipline ; he has, apparently, 
no hope tliat the mechanization of life can ever be turned 
to tho real improvement and happinc.ss of mankind It 
may be that n.s the German, WTiting before the cataclysm, 
under-estimates tho disruptive forces in society and pro- 
poses to " heal too slightly ” tho wounds of modem life, 
so the Englialimnn is too ready to n.s.sumo that the dis- 
orders wliicb have followed tho war indicate a final break- 
up of our whole social order. The future will show wlictber 
civilization, ns wo Imow it, can be mended or must bo 
ended. Tho time scorns ripe for a, new birth of religious 
and spiritual life, which may remould society, as no less 
potent force would have tho strength to do. 
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PATRIOTISM 

F. 22. Mr. Grant Allen : (1848-1899), novelist and writoron 
' scientific subjects. Author of ^hyaiological /Esthetics ; The 
Evolutionist at Large ; Force and Energy, a Theory oj Dynamics ; 
Dharlea Darwin ; The Evolution of the Idea of Ood, etc., etc. 

Mr. Havdock Ellis {b. 1859) : A leading writer on socio- 
logical and psychological subjects; chiefly luiown for his 
•elaborate studies in the psychology of sex. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) : The founder of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, an attempt to co-ordinate the results of evolu- 
tionary science in one all-embracing system of thought. The 
Pliilosophy is contained in a senes of volumes published between 
1802-1890, and falls in four main divisions: I, Biology; 
U, Psychology; III, Sociology; IV, Ethics. 

The Ariatotdian Canon : In. the early years of Greek philo- 
sophic speculation one of the most frequently debated ques- 
tions was that of the comparative claims of phusis (Nature) 
•and nomos (Custom) as a gmde for the conduct of life. In 
other words, should men obey the primitive instincts wWch 
had been implanted in them by Nature, or those modifications 
fad acquired ideas which culture and civilization had brought 
in their train ? Echoes of this controversy are to be found 
throughout the Platonic Dialogues, particularly in the Republic, 
where we hove the Socratic doctrine of Justice set against the 
“ nature ” doctrine of “ flight is Right.” Aristotle (384- 
322 B.O.), with his usual clear-sightedness, was the first to see 
that the word “ nature ” is capable of three interpretations : — 
fl) what anything has been, its origin; (2) what it is; and 
(3) what it is destined to become — and showed that the last 
IS the most important of the three. 

Marcus Aurelius (121-180) : The second of tne Antonina 
Emperors of Rome and perhaps the truest type, afforded by 
history, of the philosopher-king. His famous Meditations, 
which breathe the noblest spirit of Stoic philosophy and are 
•nowadays perhaps the most widely read of the ethical worlcs 
■of antiqmty, were written in the intervals of campaignmg 
against the barbarians. It was not without reason that 
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Slarcus Atircljus was proud of beinR “ an Antonino ” ; for ttnder 
tho four Bucccssivo Emperors (Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninos 
■Pius, and IiimscU), a.d. 9S-1S0, historians are generally agreed 
that the world was better governed than it has over been 
before or since. Eiolding, in Tom Jones, refers to the Ago of 
tho Antonines as tho one Golden Ago that mankind has ever 
enjoyed; wlule for Gibbon’s opimon of this memorable epocls 
tho reader should consult Chapters I-HI of tho Decline oni 
Fall. Much of Marcus Aurebus’ reign was spent in fighting 
against the savage races on his frontiers, amongst them the 
Sarmatians, a nomad people which roamed over the plains 
of Eastern Europe. Cccrops, in Greek legend, was tho first 
King of Attica and the founder of At liens. MTint Marcus 
Aurelius means is that, whereas for most men their city or 
state is tho object of their patriotic love and devotion, the 
sage will look upon the whole world as liis city and will revere 
God as its Founder. 


P, 23. irAcfAer onri good thing can come md oj Xacarelh : A 
plirasc, which has now become proverbial, tj-pinung the local 
arrogance which refuses to beliex'e Uiat anj-ihing of merit can 
come from foreign or unfamiliar parts. Mazareth, a sroall 
town in the district of l>ako Galilee, was the homo ot Jesus 
Christ and the words, which are taken from tho first chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John, verse 4G, were used by Jiathanael, 
a Jew, when called by the Apostle Piiihp to see Jesus of 
“ whom Moses did rente.” 


Pepiis : Samuel Pepys (1632-1703), the famous diarist 
His Diary, which was begun in 1059 or 1600 and continued 
down to the year 1669, records tho minutest happenings of 
his daily life and give* an extraordinarily vivid picture of the 
England of the Restoration period. IVritten in cipher, it 
was only deciphered by tho Rev. J. Smith in 1825, in wliich 
year a first, and incomplete, edition appeared. Since then 
fuller editions have been published; but the nature of some 
of the contents makes a complete edition impossible. 


Defoe; Haruel Defoe (1660-1731), known to most readers 
as the author of Ud/inson Crusoe, was in reaUty one of the 
most voluminous writers in the whole history of English 
literature. Historically he is the founder of the English- 
^vel The retnark quoted is from A Kew Voyage Roimd the 
World, published in 1 125. 


Cleveland ; John aeveland, the satirical poet, lived from 
161^1658. Acceding to the BibUcal story^enesis, chap. 
iv> Cam, eldest son of Adam and Eve, murdered lus 
brother Abel and. was thereupon condemned by God to be a. 
Immeie^ wm^rer. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be in the eartji. 
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P. 24. Dr. Johnsm'g gihcs : Dr. Joluison, on a memorable 
occasion, characterized patriotism as “ the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” In considering this remark we should, of course, 
make allowances for the Doctor’s surly fits and also recollect 
that there was much in the political life of that time to invest 
the claim to “ patriotism ” with a certain dubiousness. 

Lord Palmerston {1784—1865): Prime Minister of England 
from 1856-1858 and again from 1859-1865, was the typical 
“ Jolm Bull ” among politicians and the idol of the British 
public. As Secretary for Foreign Affairs (1830-1841 and 
1850-1854) he exercised an enormous influence on the continent 
of Europe, but was apt, as Dr. Inge suggests, to wield the 
bludgeon. Cp. The Victorian Age, p. 103. 

Ooldsmith describes, etc. : From the Traveller, U. 326-6. 

Michelet : Jules Michelet (1798-1874) the most picturesque 
and vigorous of French historians. His most notable worlcs 
are the History oj France in eighteen volumes (1833-1867) 
and the History of the Revolviion in seven volumes (1847- 
1853). 

Milton's opinion, etc. : In his Areopagilica. 

Sale of at Smithficld : Smithfield was an open space 

in the City of London, used for many centuries as a cattle 
market, but closed in 1865; now the chief centre of the meat 
trade. For actual cases of the sale of wives in England see 
Chambers’ Booh of Days, Vol. I, p. 487. 

P. 26. Purgation of the emotions : Refemng to the famous 
dictum of Aristotle in his Poetics that the chief function of 
Tragedy is to purge the emotions tlirough pity and terror. 
The word “ purgation ” (in Greek, Katharsw) has been the 
subject of much controversy, but its meamng would seem to 
bo that of the draining away of all ignoble elements in the 
spirit of the spectator, by the presentment of some noble 
tragic theme, which should flood ms heart with a pure emotion 
of pity for the suffering hero, while at the same time filling 
him with deep awe at the just judgment of heaven. 

P. 26. VMehrer des Beichs" : i.e. “Expander of the realm.” 

P. 27. Atavistic and pathological: i.e. motives which are either 
derived from instincts inherited from the savage past of the 
race, or are due to some kind of morbid derangement. 

The morcd instinct of the ancient Qreehs, etc. : This 
refers to the famous Greek doctrine of “ Nemesis.” Nemesis, 
or “ retribution,” the ancients regarded as the eternal law 
which restores equiUbiium in human aSairs and which, there- 
fore, visits with a tremendous judgment any kind of hybris, 
or insolence,” i.e. such arrogmce os, arising from power or 
prosperity, tempte man to believe himself imm une from the 
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Moral Law and capable of def 3 dng the Gods. The dramatio 
•dovmfall of hybria, by the sudden stroke or silent pressure 
of Nemesis, was the constantly recurring theme of Greek 
'Tragedy. 

Thucydides : Thucydides (471-circa 400 b.o.), the great 
Athenian historian, wrote the History of the Peloponnesian War 
'(431-404 B.O.), in eight books. The pleadings of the envoys 
ifrom Melos, when the Athenians were planning an attack upon 
fthat island in 416, and the arrogant replies of the Athenians are 
to be found in the fifth book of the History. Mytilene, or Lesbos, 
-which in 476 liad joined the Athenian League, revolted 
against Athens in 429, and was swiftly reduced to obedience 
and visited with the harshest penalties. Both these incidents 
•are recorded by Thucydides as examples of “ the pride that 
■goeth before a fall.” The fall, as Dr. Inge mentions, came 
with the great expedition, under Nikias, against Syracuse, the 
■capital of Sicily (415-413 b.o.), which ended in complete 
disaster for Athens and destroyed, once and for all, the hopes 
•of an extended Athenian Empire. Thucydides’ account of the 
ill-fated expedition is one of the most powerfully dramatic 
•episodes in all written history 

Machiavelli's “ Prince ” : Niccolo dei Machiavelli (1460- 
1627) was the author of several historical and political works, 
as well as a treatise on the Art of 'War. But the work by 
'which he is urdvcrsaliy kaowa is II Principe {“ The Prince 
which was designed as a manual of instruction in statecraft 
-and the art of absolute government, and took, as its typo of 
'the successful autocrat, the famous (and infamous) Cesare 
Borgia, natural son of Pope Alexander ’VT. The general 
-character of the advice given in this work has made the word 
'‘Machiavellian” a synonym for ruthless and unscrupulous 
.cunning. But, for a rather more modified judgment on the 
book and its doctrines, see the opening pages of Dr. Inge’s 
essay on The Ood-State, pp. 46-49. ” 

Seneca : Lucius Annaeus Seneca (circa 4 B.0.-65 A.p.) 
Roman philosopher and man of letters. Seneca was appointed 
-tutor to the youthful Nero, who afterwards, as Emperor 
-ordered him to commit suicide, in consequence of his supposed 
-complicity in the conspiracy of Piso. Seneca’s writings include 
many philosophical treatises and eight tragedies. His ptoo- 
sophy was a blend of Stoicism and Epicureanism, and hia 
■ethical writings are lofty in tone. 


Poland (Partitions): Poland sufiered no less than throe 
partitions at the end of the eighteenth centurv The 
was in 1772 when 72,000 square miles of her te^to^ ^ 
-op^propnated and dr^ded $y Russia, Prussia and Am^ 
The second was m 1793, when the two first of these Po-^m 
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ivnoUior IIS.OOO Fquatv' tnilos. Tlio third and last 
parU’tion cauio t%vo j-cwb Inw, -when in 17P5 the thrw Potroni, 
nlrtndy mentionf’d, divided up tlw nnnmndnr of her country, 
Jvn ftrea of 8S,000 Ktjuaro milca. W’itli Unit, Poland, na 'a 
hntion, cca'cd to oxint, unfrl «« restorfition in 1010 under tho 
Treaty of Vcniaillt'a. 

P. 2S, HV hmt!rd aoim the French f.orj in Canada ; French 
Cnnada, after n Ions ntnipgie, was linallv ceded to tho British by 
the Treaty of Paris, 17ii3. Families in French Canada show 
extrnortlinnry ptatistica, tho snnv' parents hatnnp often os 
many as twenty children — n strikinp contrast to tho French 
race in its own country and in other jinrts of tho world. 

The. American.* hare made Cuha : Cuba, which luid belonged 
to Spain sinee its discovery by Cotumhus in 1-102, bocatno an 
independent Kepublic, under tho nrotectum of tho United 
States of America, after tlio total destruction of tho .Spanish 
fleet in August 1S0S — a victory whicli ended tho brief Cuban 
■war. 

Tenon, Dujau, etc, ; ^!odc^n writers on Sociology and 
Eugenics. 

V, 20, SeJiilkr : Johann Clmsfoph Friedrich Schillor (17C0- 
1805), poet and dramatist; after his friend and contemporary 
Goctho, tho lending name in Gennari litoroturo. Tho words 
quoted mean, in English : •• War always swallows up tho host." 

Somile« raid to Polua : Polus was a sophist and rhotorician 
of tho fiftli century it.c., a native of Agrigontum in Sicily 
and a pupil of tho famous Gormas of that towTi._ Tho words 
quotod arc from tho Oor^ias of Plato, in which dialoguo Polus 
is introduced no ono of tho sponlcors and as an ndvocato of 
tho “ might is right " doctrine, so generally associated with 
Sophistic tcncJiings. 

St. James; Tho “ judgment of tho Epistlo of St. Jamos," to 
which Dr, Ingo alludes, is to bo found in tho fourth chapter of 
that Epistlo, vorsc.s 1 and 2. " From whence como wars and 

figlitings among you T Como they not honco, ovon of your 
lusts that war in your mombors ? Yo lust, and hnvo not ; 
yo kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain ; yo fight and 
war, yot yo have not, beennso yo ask not.” 

P. 30. Bacon is franMy militarist ; Tho passage quoted is 
taken from liis essay 0/ the True Greatness of Kingdoms and 
Estates, 

Shalcespcare's “ Henry V ” •• Owing, of coureo, to tho 
splendid and henrt-stirnng martial ardour of King Honiy s 
famous exhortation to his troops (Act IH, So. 1) and his 
noblo spooch to Westmoreland on tho ovo of tho Battle of 
Agincourt (Act TV, Sc. 3). 
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The “ bankruptcy oj Christianity ” : Cp. Dr. Inge refers to 
the same point in another of hia essays, The Indictment ayainst 
'Ohristiamty, Ho there remarks : “ It was not generally felt 
to bo a scandal to Christianity that England was at war 
for 69 years out of the 120 which preceded the battle oi 
Waterloo.” But the reason he gives for the change is 
somewhat diSerent; for he attributes the shook, given by 
the Great War of 1914 to the educated conscience, to the 
deadly blow which its savage ferocity inflicted upon the 
modern complacent belief in progress. Here, howev’er,_ he 
Would appear to look upon it as due to a growth in sensitive- 
ness of conscience. But the true reason probably is that 
the boldness of thcwght which could raise the question, “ Has 
•Chnstiamty failed 7 ” was not so generally difiused a hundred 
years ago. 

The Greeks, urho at last perished : The Greek States, as 
free and independent entities, perished in the conquest of 
•Greece by Philip of Macedon (357—336 B.c.), in which conquest 
Philip was undoubtedly enabled to achieve success by the 
private ambitions and independent action of such States as 
Thebes, Thessaly, Sparta, and Athens, which persisted in 
pursuing their own several policies and refused to combine. 
The final extinction of Grecian liberties came with the Lamian 
War and the battle of Crannon (322), won by Alexander’s 
'General, Antipater, immediately after the death of his master. 

In their day of triumph over the Persians : The crowning 
glory of the early history of Athens was her defeat of the two 
great Persian expeditions of the beginning of the fifth century 
B.O., which threatened destruction not only to herself but to 
Greek civilization as a whole. The decisive victory wliioh 
frustrated the first invasion was the land battle of Marathon 
in 490 B.c. ; that which repulsed the second was the naval 
battle of Salamis in 480. 

P. 31. The “Perscc" of Aiachylus (625-456 B.c.), the earliest 
■in time of the three great Athenian tragic poets, was awarded 
the first prize at the Dionysiac Festival m 472. lEsohylua 
himself had fought both at Marathon and Salamis. 

“Virtus” and " gravitas” : Such characters as those of the 
two Catos, or of Oincinnatus, the hero who was called to the 
dictatorship from his plough and returned to lus farm after 
it was over, ever appealed to the Roman sentiment. As the 
Roman power developed and luxury and self-indulgence 
increased, the pages of the poets are full of laments for the 
prisca virtus, ‘the ancient virtue,” and the old sternness 
ond simplicity of life. 

Claudian : Claudius Claudianus, the last of the classical 
Batin poets, flourished in the last part of the fourth century 
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**« 'o-f di\t^ of in;. 

I nth m »«|spr>r^..t to imv.' l><f'n th« yoar -tfl<5, Sojnn Chnntmn 
nnrmjB Imvo lsiw*r> r»ltnli:»!/'-<{ to him; hut it n ccfinin thnt 
!h.|o nro spunuun wk! timt I.a o IVpw. Tiu- tr<w-.|tviion 
ot Urn pa.-srtpr, lo tho t(xt u. ivi follow-i ; •• Sh--. (Uimio) it iii, 
t^ho mow K^c»<k-.?.l till’ ct.nmi.T.-d into hi’r iK^om nnci fostorod 
me wholo oi,,),,}. common norm', oven liko n 

mother, not n tnistn-^-* nf wlovc-. ; and who cnHorf thuM', -.Uiom 
mo Itmi inmo^l, her citirenn oiul, through oil her Ictieth ond 
nreotfth, knit them tottethor in n Ivm! of filial lovo." Onlv 
Fixty-cjght yenni ofler tlio death of ('IiuhIjou llm la."! ruler 
of me WojUrrn Empire, Uonnilm Auguitulm. won tU'po.od 

Hcruh; rmd with him ciulfd flio 
Old Roman Empire (a.d. 47C). 

Cockpit ritril empircA ; Such rival ompire i wore those of 
Amjnn, Jfahj'Jcinm onil A ’‘cockpit" was originally 

m which mtitchon wore fought ln-twia'n gamo-eocE*!— o 
trort very popular in England in ihn eighfoenth century. 
Renee the \vonl han come to lio nv'taphorirally nxocl of aiiv 
territory wliich, owing to ifa p'ographicn! poiifioii, lnw lyen 
tho pcoiio of constant ware ledwcen the noiphlimitv which 
hem »t in. Such a torritoty, in Europ-an history, has Iiccn 
tiint of Belgium, which haa had tho misfortune to bo placed 
hetwcon tho two great countries of Franco ami Germany and 
winch also lies on tho direct lino Iwtwocn England and tho 
continont of Euroiw. 


A thfocfac'j A Tlieocracy is n form of govemnicnt in wltich 
the whole of lifo is ordered in relation to a religious idea and 
m wltich tlio chief nuthonty centres in tho finesthood. This 
Wjw triio of tho Jow8, who<=o wholo polity was governed by 
wJiat they boliovod to bo tho dixaricly given laws of Blo.seg, 
and among whom tho Sanhednin, or College of rriesta, over 
hornmnod tho internal authority, whatovor miglit bo tho 
fiocular government under whom tho raco might hapnon to 
hnd itgolf. Tlio theocratic form of govornment is fully dis- 
cuasecl in tho first of Dr. Ingo’a four essays on T/ic State Visible 
and Invisible, of which tho e.ssay on The Modem Qod-State, 
included in tliis solootion, is tho third. 

■ the ^trel century of our era : TJio Jowish conception of 
the Jlessmh, to wlioso advent tlio wholo raco had for ogos 
looked forward, was of o divino God'Sont national Hero and 
Eiborator, who should froo tho Hobraio raco from foreign rule. 
Nothing could bo further from their traditional preconcontions 
than tho figure of Christ. Nor wore tho teachings of Ciirist 
likely to appeal to a poopio whoso wholo religion was insopar- 
wily bound up with nationalism. 

_ T, 32. In the East she displaced monarchies no less alien : 
Duob us, for oxaraplo, the Soioucidai in Porsio, Baotrio and 
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Asia Minor, and the Ptolemies in Egypt, both of which 
■dynasties were descended from generals of Alexander tne 
Great and were Greek in race. 

The lesson has its warning : The train of thought is not, 
perhaps, quite clear at first sight._ _Wliat Dean mgo means 
18 that the encouragement of a spirit of healthy nationahOT 
in the several units composing an empire makes eventually 
ior the strength and well-being of tliat empire. The “ modem 
theorists,” to whom ho refers, are tl/ise short-sighted prophets 
of a denationalizing imperialism who hold the opposite views. 
Had the countries which lay nearest to Rome enjoyed, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.d., on indigenous life of their 
■own, he thinks that they might have rallied to the support 
of the Western Empire in the hour of its peril, and so pre- 
vented its destruction. 


The grand idea of an universal state : From the date of the 
■coronation of Otho the Great in 962, there existed, theoretically, 
in Europe, two universal Powers, wliich between them shared 
the TOvermnent of the world : the secular power, represented 
by the Holy Roman Empire, and the spiritual power, repre- 
sented by the Catholic Church. Each was supreme in its 
own sphere : for just as all ecclesiastical authorities evory- 
whnro acknowledged the universal sovercigntj' of the Pope, so 
•all lesser monarclis were hold to bo feudatories of the Empire 
and to derive their authority from the Emperor him.«olf. This 
unification of the Western world into a single polity, which is 
here rightly called " a grand idea,” is the subject of the second 
■of Dean Hige’s Hibbert Lectures on The Slate Visihle and 
Invisible. Jxi that lecture ho sots forth the ideal ns it pre- 
•sonted itself to the medieval mind — an ideal wliich is perhaps 
most completely expressed in the conception of Hicolas of 
Cusa, who held that “ the Church and Empire are inseparable 
nnd interdependent, like body and soul, under the unity of 
the Spirit — and shows why it failed of realization. The 
reason was that, unfortunately for the idea, the conception 
of two co-equal powers never oppcalod to either Pope or 
Emperor; and the history of Europe up to the fourteenth 
century was that of on unceasing struggle for supremacy 
between the civil and spirituol monarchies — the Popes con- 
tending that the Empire was but the secular arm of the" 
Papacy; the Emperors, that the Church was merely tlio 
ecclesiastical arm of the Empire. The victory (it it could be 
EO called, in a conflict that wa-s never ultimately decided) 
went to the Popes. The two rival parties became known os 
the Guelfa and GhitxiUines. But the whole controvorsv was 
ere long rendered aoadomio by the rise of independent' mon- 
areluca strong enough, on the one side, to defv the Emperor, 
and on the other side, if occasion arose, to disregard the' 
mithority of the Pope — RucJi monarchies, eg., os those of 
s nince. Spain and Bohemia. 
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Prance became a nation : Tho “ Hundred Years ” Tifai" 
tetweon Franco and England began in 1339, m tho reign of' 
Fhilip VI, wlion Edward III of England put forward Ins quite 
unjustified claim to the tlirono of Franco. It continued 
sporadically till tho reign of Charles VII, and ended with tho 
mscomfituro and withdrawal of the English in 1463,. 
With ^^uis XII, who succeeded Charles 'VII, begins tho rapid 
consolidation of tho monarchy and the welding of the French 
people into one nation. 

Spain achieved vnity : Tho conquest of Spain by the Moors 
began in 714 and lasted till 732, by wluch time they had 
become masters of tho whole coimtry. Tlio Jloorish occu- 
pation, which, in the Dark Ages, made Spain tho only civilized 
country in Western Europe, lasted for over seven centuries, 
only ending, after o long period of gradual dislodgomont, in- 
the expulsion of Boabdil, tho lost King of Granada, in 1492.- 
One event wliich did much to help Spain to liberate herself 
from Moorish rule was tho uniting of tho two Spanish kingdoms, 
of Castillo and Aragon, by tho marriage of Ferdinand of 
•Aragon with Isabella of Castillo, in 1409. 

_ Holland fmmd herself in the heroic struggle : The first blow 
m the great struggle, by wluch Holland freed herself from 
Spam'sh tyranny and the horrors of tho Inquisition, was 
struck in tho capture of Briel in 1672 by the “ Beg^rs of 
the Sea." The struggle lasted seventy-six years, ending in. 
1648, when, by the Treaty of Munster, Holland became an 
independent country. The heroic figure of the conflict is 
William tho Silent, Prince of Orange (1633-1684). Its darkest 
figure is the terrible Duke of Alva (1508-1682), Philip II’b 
Viceroy and Generalissimo in the Netherlands. The story of. 
Holland’s long fight for freedom has been nobly told in Motley’s 
Pise of the Dutch Republic. 

P. 33. ierd .Acton (1834-1902): Professor of History at Cam- 
bridge from 1895, and the most learned but least productive of 
historians. His chief work was the inauguration of the great 
Oambridge Modem History, which has been -written entirely on 
the lines loid down by him. Lord Acton’s vest and unique 
library of historical works came, after his death, into the 
possession of Lord (then Mr. John) Morley, who presented it 
to Cambridge University. 

Marriage or conquest ; Charles V ( 1600 - 1668 ) was the 
Weatest most powerful of tho Emperors of the House of 
Hapsburg. His enormous heritage had come to him largely 
from matrimonial alliances. Thus, tho marriage of his grand- 
father, Maximilian H, with Mary of Burgmidy, had brought 
y th it the possession of tho Low Coimtries ; _ while that or 
his father, Philip I, with Joanna of Spain carried -with it the 
still mightier dowry of the Kingdom of Spain and Naples 
®iid the Spanish conquests in America. These and other 
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successful marriages were the occasion of the vrell-fenovvn 
line ; Bdla gerant alii ; tu fdix, Austria, nube, “ Let others 
wage wars; do thou, O Austria of happier fate, marry 
instead ! ” 

An uprising took place; The Spanish uprising began soon 
after the capture of Madrid by Napoleon’s Marshal, Murat, 
in 1S07 and developed into the Pemnsular War, which even- 
tually, with the assistance of the English annies under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, drove the French out of Spain. Prussia, 
which had been completely crushed at Jena and Auerstadt 
in 1806 and humbled to the dust by the Treaty of Tilsit, 
1807, soon began to recover imder her roilitary leaders, Scham- 
horst and Stein. The recovery culminated in the part she 
was able to take in the great defeat of the Napoleonic armies 
at Leiprig in 1813, followed, during the Hundred Days, by 
the decisive assistance lent by Bliicher at Waterloo. 

Mere doctrines, like those of Rousseau: Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778), was the famous doctrinaire who, in spite of a 
contemptible private character, exercised an enormous in- 
fluence on the ideas of his time and is generally hold to have 
been one of the main factors in the complex movement of 
thought wliich prepared the way for the Revolution of 1789. 
His most famous works are La Nouvelle HiloXse (1760), Le 
Contrat Social and Emile (both published 1762). See note on 
p, 164. 


Tilsit ; The Treaty of Tilsit (see above) was made between 
Napoleon and the two countries of Prussia and Russia. The 
Treaty was favourable to Russia, but by it Prussia lost half 
her territory and was subjected to the roost humiliating 
conditions. 


The Congress of Vienna : The Congress of Vienna sat from 
the 20th September, 1814, to the lOth Juno, 1815. Its busi- 
ness was to clear up and re-order the affairs of Europe after 
the final overthrow of Napoleon. Dominated by the dynas- 
tically-minded Austrian Jbnister, Prince Mottemich, it restored 
to alien rulers a number of territories for which it might have 
arranged a different future. Naples was given back to the 
Bourbons; Sardinia to the House of Savoy; Tuscany Modena 
and Parma to Austria; while the latter Power also extended 
its empire ovw Lombaidy, Vonetia, lUj-ria, Dalmatia, Tyrol, 
Salzburg and Eastern Gahcia; and Prussia obtained, amoncst 
other temtonos, Swedish Pomerania and Rhenish Provence 
P. 34. Xt^ only by slow ^grecs; Italy, wWcli had never 
been, since the disruption of Uio old Roman Empire, onvtlunK 
but a coogones of mdopondont states, achieved national uaitv% 
House of Savoy, m I860. Tho unification of tho 
Go^n States Mder tho suzerainty of Prussia was tho work 
of Bismarck and was achios'od m 1866. Germany became an 
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■empire after the Franco-Prussian War, King William of 
Prussia being proclaimod German Emperor on the 18th of 
-January, 1871. 

In Austria-Hungary : By the Treaty of Versailles most of 
the several national units composing the old Austrian Empire 
have boon made into independent States. Thus, Hungry 
has now broken away from Austria, and Bohemia has become 
tlte Czocho-Slovalcinn Republic. 

The “organic” tmity of a •pohhcal or geographical enclave: 
In other words, they attribute to an artificial political unit, 
■or to a territorial area, a corporate life of its own, as though 
it were an actual entity. “ Enclave,” a French word, means 
■anytliing shut in, ov circumscribed; hence, hero, any unit 
■artificially produced bj' drawing a lino round it — whether 
that lino bo draivn by 'Nature, in the shape of geographical 
boundaries, or by politicians, in the shape of delimitations by 
treaty. Such units, Doan Inge says, are not really living 
organisms and cannot be legislated for as such. 

The Fabian Society ; A Socialist Society founded in London 
in 1883, and still existing, which aims at the re-ordering of 
society, in the light of Socialist ideals, by a gradual and 
cautious policy rather than by any sudden upheaval. It 
■derives its name from the celebrated Roman General Quintus 
Pabius Jlaximus, who, having been elected dictator in 221 b.o., 
overcame Hannibal by a policy of long-continued guerilla 
■warfare, and tlius acquired the name Cunctator or “ The 
Delayer,” 

A. sort of Platonic ^dca of coercive authority : According to 
Plato, the ultimate reality of life is to bo found in a siiper- 
eensiblo world of Ideas wluch embody themselves partially 
•and imperfectly in tliis lower world of objects and phenomena. 
Thus, e.g., all beautiful obj'octs are beautiful in so far as they 
participate in, and embody, sometlung of the supreme Idea 
■of the Beautiful. In much tlie same way. Dr. Inge says, 
the modern ruler is a kind of abstract Authority, of which all 
lower authorities in the State are the embodiment, or partial 
■expressions. 

P. 35. The belief of the Germans : The theory would appear 
^o be based on the exploits of the Northmen, or Normans, who 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries gave monarchs and aris- 
tocracies to so many European countries, and whose original 
homo was in Scandinavia. Dean Inge apparently uses the 
term Nordic as equivalent to Aryan, wliich in turn seems in 
the text to be made equivalent to Gormans. But it should 
ho noted that tins last is the theory of the Germans them- 
selves, and not of Dr. Inge. The Nordic race may be a 
branch of the great Aryan family; but the two terms are 
not synonymous. 
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P. 36. Nietzeche: Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844r-1900), 
the famous German philosopher. His philosophy denounces au 
religion and regards the ordinary laws of morality as a Christian 
superstition invented for the self-protection of the weak 
against the st^rong. Nietzsche’s ideal is the ruthless and non- 
moral superman. His most famous work is Thus spahe Zara- 
thuslra, published in 1896. It ie from the “great blond 
beasts ’’ or " Nordic giants ” that the Superman of the future 
is, according to Nietzsche, to be evolved. 

The. Buns and Tartars : The Huns were a race originally , 
seated in Mongolia, who from the end of the second centi^ 
B.c. began to extend their empire westwards. Under Attila, 
who reigned from 433 to 463, the Hunnish Empire extended 
over a great portion of the known globe, from China in the 
East to the Danube in the West. Attila alone, says Gibbon, 

“ among the conquerors of ancient and modem times, united 
the two mighty mngdoms of Germany and Scythia.” After 
his defeat by AoUus in 451 hia enormous empire rapidly 
crumbled to pieces. The Tartars, who also oripnally came 
from China, built up in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
a vast empire right across northern and central Asia and 
beyond the eastern confines’ of Europe. Under their most 
celebrated leader, Genghis Khan (1162-1227), they achieved 
the conquest of Upper India. 

P. 37. Julius Oessar said : “ Duos res,” etc. : From Casar’s 
OaUic War, Book I. “ Two tlungs before all else the Gauls 
pursue with the utmost industry, namely, the art of war and 
the study of eloquence.” 

Madame de Stacl {1766-1817} : Daughter of Nooker, the 
French statesman, and a celebrated woman of letters of the 
Napoleonic ora. Having incurred the enmity of Napoleon by 
her political views and writings she was forced to spend the 
latter years of her life in exile. She paid two visits to German v. 
in 1803 and 1807, 


Prince Bismarck ; The founder of the German Empire, 
was bom on the let April, ISIS, and died 30th July, 1898. 
Ho hold the office of Imperial Chancellor from the foundation 
of the empire up till March 1800, when growing disncreementa 
with the Emperor, VVilhnm H, forced him to resign. 

P. 38. Bishop Berkeley (1088-1763) i Bishop of Clovno in 
Ireland, the famous idealistic philosopher. Borkoloy’a chief 
works were his Essay towards a New Theory of Visiem (1709) 
the Treatise mihe Principles oj Buman Bnowledye (1710) and 
Atctp/iron (1732). ' 

T?iC great tcords of Abraham JAncoln : Abrnh/im T 
1860 to tljo timo of hiB death by assassination, Tho Civil 
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Wor, which arose out of the determination, of the North to 
•abolish slavery in the Southern States, and the oonsequont 
secession of the South from tho Union, lasted from 1861 to 
1864. Tho victory of tho North was, in largo measure, made 
possible by tho noblo statesmanship and uiminching courage 
•of Lincoln, whoso greatness of character has established him, 
next to George Wasliington, os tho national hero of America. 

P. 39. St. Paul’s willingness lo he accursed ; Tho reference is 
■to the Epistlo to tho Romans, chapter ix, verse 3 : “ For I could 
wish that I myself wore accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to tho flosh.” Tho difference between 
'tliis and Machiavolli’s utterance is that Mocliiavelli regards 
secular national interests as higher than spiritual interests, 
even those of his own soul; whereas it is St. Paul’s very 
•conviction of the all-importance of spiritual tilings which 
makes liim ready to give up all, in order that his countrymen 
.may share in them — even to the point of sacrificing his own 
.private salvation for their sakos. 

Lowell’s Bosea Biglow : James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), 
American poet and essayist. Hosea Biglow is a character in 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers, wluch were a satire on Slavery and 
•the Mexican War. 

So Socrates said ; In Plato’s Republic. Compare the words 
quoted from Marcus Aurelius at the beginning of tho present 
•essay. " 

P. 40. “ Copperheads ” : i.e. sympathizers with the South 
living in the North during the Civil War in the United States. 
Tho copperhead is a poisonous serpent that gives no warning 
of its approach. Tho term was therefore used to describe a 
secret foe. 

Every enemy of England ; The reference is to a number of 
-•wars in which Groat Britain ho.s been engaged in the course 
of the past half-century. Tho JIad Mullah was a religious 
■chief who succeeded in conquering a great part of tho Soudan. 
His forces wore fiinally defeated at the battle of Omdurman 
in 1898. The Boor War lasted from October 1898 to May 
1902. The international^ expedition against tho Boxer rebels 
in China was sent out in 1900 and completed its work in 
September 1901- There have been a number of Mahdis in 
Mohammedan history, all of whom have claimed to be tho 
“ liidden Imam ” ahd the long-expected regenerator of the 
■world. Tho one referred to here is the conqueror of the 
Soudan, who Idlled Gordon in Kliartoum in 1882. Tho Afridis 
are a tribe or clan on tho North-west Frontier of India, about 
the Khyber Pass. “ Afrikander,” originally tho name given 
to South African settlers of European parentage, came to be 
used for the political party in favour of the extension of Dutch, , 
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Bs againist British, influcneo in that country. Matatelolantl 
is a territory Ijung to tho north of the Transvaal. Tho JilatobPio 
Wat lasted from October 1803 to ISOl, 

A ias la palrie ; *' Down with tho fothorland ! ” 

P. 41. Tolstoy ; Count Leo Tolstoy (182S-1010), tho famous 
Russian novelist, mystic and social reformor. Although 
wealthy and of a noble family, from the year 1802 onward be 
voluntarily lived tho eitnplo life of a peasnut. Tlio quotation 
in tho text is from hia Patriotism and Ghrietianity, published 
in 1890. 

P. 42, ilolitre {1022-10‘J3) : Tlio groat French comic 
dramatist. The line quoted means ; “ The friend of tho whole- 
human race isn’t at all in my lino.” 

Brunctiirc : Ferdinand Brunctiero {1849-1006), French 
literary critic. Pliilo'=opliicnlly ho was an idealistic poasimist- 
The -words in tho text, moan ; “ X'cithcr Nature nor History 
would, in fact, have all mon brothers." 

Chauvinism : Tho French oquivolent for “ Jingoism.” 
Tho word is derived from a character named Cliauvin, in the 
comedy of La Cocards Tricolore (“ The Tricolour Cockade ’')r 
by tlio brothers Cognard, produced in 1831, in which Chauvin, 
ft young recruit, is continually venting o flamboj’ont, fire- 
breathing patriotism. 

ilf, Paul Bouryct : SI. Bourget, who was bom in 1862 and 
is still living, is one of tho most distinguished of modem 
French novmists, famous for tho subtlety of his analj’ses of 
character. The Keo-Cathohe movement in Franco was started 
by 1.0 Maistre and Chateaubriand in tho early years of tho 
mneteonth century and aimed at bringing Franco imder the 
control of tho Papacy. Sco note on p. 196. 

P.43. Mazxini : GuisoppoMozzini (1805-1872) was tho fiory 
Italian patriot and champion of hborty, whose eloquent pen 
and unceasuig actiinties played so great a part in the unifica- 
tion of Italy and in freeing her from tho Papal, Austrian and 
Bourbon yokes. Mazzini’s life -was one long romance of hair- 
breadth escapes from capture and rniprisonment. Much of 
his time was spent in England, which was tho only country 
in which he could find security. 

Pitt paid Jot tU great war •• William Pitt (1769-1800), second 
son of the celebrated Earl of Chatham, and Prime jMinister 
of lEngland from 1783-1801 and 1804-1806. Tlio reference is 
to Pitt’s manipulation of the Sinking Fund, a fund originally 
established by Sir Robert Walpole in 1716 for the fnadual 
repayment of the National Debt by putting aside annually 
so many imlhonB for that purpose. During the Napoleonic 
Wars, -when an enormously increased indebtedness had to be 
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faced (the -wars cost England about £000,000,000), the main- 
tenance of the Sinking Eund meant that, in addition to every 
sum of money borrowed for immediate war purposes, a further 
sum had to be borrowed for paying into the Sinldng Fund, 
thus enormously^ increasing the burden of debt and also, 
incidentally, putting up the rate of interest at which the loan 
was secured. 

Hogue Tribunal : An International Court of Arbitration to 
settle (toputes between nations, set up at the Hague in 1899 
at the instance of the Czar, Nicholas II, of Russia. It must 
be remembered that this essay was written by Dr. Inge in 
1916, some years before the present League of Nations came 
into being. 

P. 44. Henry V'a speech at AgincouH : “ Gasconade ” is 
boastful, blustering talk. The Gascons had a reputation for 
boasting. The speech referred to is that addressed to West- 
moreland (Shakespeare’s Henry V, Act IV, Scene 3). See note 
above on p. 143. 

The scene where John of Gaunt talces leave : in Shakespeare’s 
Richard II, Act II, Scene 1, containing the famous hnes in 
wluch the dying Duke of Lancaster apostropliizes his native 
country ; 

" This royal throne of Irings, this sceptred isle. 

This earth of majesty, tliis seat of Mars, 

Tliis other Eden, domi-paradise, 

This blessed plot, this eorth, this realm, this England.” 

“ If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem ” : Prom Psalm 137, which is 
an impassioned and beautiful lament composed during the 
captivity of the Jewish race at Babylon, whither it hod been 
carried off after the storming of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, in 688 B.o. “ How shall wo smg the 
Lord’s song in a strange land f If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
lot my right hand forget its cunning. If I do not remeinber 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy ” (verses 4-6). 

Eton . — Eton and Winchester are two of the most famous of 
English Public Schools. 


THE GOD-STATE 

»s. 

_P. 46. Troeltsch; Dr. Ernst Troeltsoh (6om 1866). German 
historian. Author of tte Polilical Ethics of Christianity, etc. 

The great struggles for freedom : Such struggles, for example, 
as that between the Parlioment and the King in England, and 
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tl)o grcfit rfvoU flgrtinct medicv-ftlicm wliich pulminn)/*tl '-Jj'’ 
revolution in 17St) m J’rnncc. Tho Jn-st vestige of tlio 
Ages may bo paid to have disapponred vhon Isapoloon aixilisbca 
tho Holy Roman Einpiro in 1806. 

The Pcloponncsia7\ IPor : Soo note on page 142. 

V. 47. Thr, Protestant Doctrine oj total drpravihj : Tho Wsof 
tlint every human Ixiing is bom in sin and lias no merit of any 
land, except what may Ijo imparted to liim by the grace ao« 
mercy of God tlirough Jesus Christ. 

Tardc ; Gabriel Tnrdo ( 1 84 3-160 J), sociological WTiter. 

Anatolc France (1844-1925): Root, novelist, and patirist, 
and tho most distinguished man of lotfors in Franco of tho 
last half-century. Tho quotation is from his Isle oJ the 
Penguins. 

Perms ; is tho Latin for a “ herd ” and is used horo of manidnd 
in the moss. 

Of forms of government : This natural process of dctorioration 
in forms of government is referred to by Plato in his PepvMf<tf 
and by Aristotle in liis Politics. Tlio truth, which history 
abundantly illustrates, is that no form of government has any 
special or particular merit in itself. All depends on tho 
manner in wliioh it is molded. Compare Pope’s woU-known 
couplet : 

“ For forms of government lot fools contest, 

■Whste’er is licst administered is best.” 

This profound observation ; Some of tho most successful 
rulers, in this sense, have been men whom history would 
regard as, in thera-solvcs, bad kings, c.g. Louis XI of Franco, or 
Henry VIII of England. 

P. 48. “ The observance of the onffnances of religion ” : Tlus 
sentence is likely to come as a surprise to readers whose idea of 
Machinvelli is based merely on tho popular tradition associated 
with his name. 

Plotinus (A.n. 205-270) : Tho greatest of the philosophers 
of the Xooplatonic school. See note on page 181. 

I aril afraid we must admit : In spite of Dr. Inge’s statement, 
it is difficult to see how any thorough-going application of 
the principles of Christianity to practical politics would have 
been possible, at any period during tho Christian ora, in view 
of the general level of thought and feeling among tho peoples 
of Europe. Tlie same thing could be said of any part of the 
world and of the principles of any of the great religions.- 
Machiavelli’s opinion is probably that of mne out of ton 
poUtioians even at tho present day. 
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The desperate state of his country's fortunes : Italy in the time 
of Macliiavelli, as for a long period before and after, ■was broken 
up into a number of ■warring city states, each at the mercy, 
not merely of any combination of its neighbours, but of any 
ambitious adventurer ■who could gather sufficient potver to 
make Wmself master of its government. Most of the Italian 
dynasties had been founded by military adventurers like the 
Sforzas and Viscontis at Milan, the Malatestas at Rimini, etc. 

P. 49. The Inquisition : The Inquisition, which was a tribunal 
in the Roman Catholic Church for the detection and suppression 
of heresy and unbelief, was first established as a permanent 
institution by Pope Innocent IV, in 1248 Its final abolition 
in Spain, the last ooimtry to retain it, ■was in 1835. The last 
infliction of the death penalty was as recently as 1820, when a 
sohoohnastor in Barcelona was burned for deism. By universal 
consent, the Inquisition was the greatest blot on the religious 
liistory of Europe.^ It reached the height of its infamy in 
Spain, and the territories under Spanish rule, in the sixteenth 
century. 

Qrotivs ; Hugo Grotius (1683-1646) is one of the most cele- 
brated names in the liistory of International Law, his groat 
work on the subject remaining, for a long period, the standard 
authority. In it ho developed anew the old Greek idea of a 
** natural law ” ns the foundation of the law governing the 
intercourse of nations, and worked this out into a carefully 
formulated and detailed system of rules. Although, ivith the 
growing complexity of modern civilization, many new rules 
have hod to be developed by international jurists, the principles 
of Grotius still remain the bed-rock of tho science. 

Bacon acknofiicdges ; In his essay Of Empire. By tho 
“ Schoolmen ” is meant tho thinkers of tho great medieval 
Bj'stem of Scholastic Philosophy, tho aim of which was to 
unite Christian Theology ■with the lughost pliilosopliical 
thought of ancient Greece. 

P. 60. Hobbes ; Thomas Hobbes (16SS-1C79), besides his 
greatest work, tho Leviathan (1651), also -wrote the JPhUo- 
sophical Itudimenis concerning Government and Society and 
Behemoth and tho Oommoii Law, in 1670. 

Clarendon : Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1608—1674), 
was one of the leaders of tho Royalist party in the House of 
Commons, and was made ClianeoUor of the Exchequer by 
Charles I in 1613. Later ho accompanied the Pnneo ot Wales, 
afterwards Charles U, into exile, and at tho Restoration was 
appointed by him to bo-High Cliancctlor. His meat work is 
the History of the Bebdlion in England, published after his 
death, in three volumes (1704-7). 



ir>r, I^OTEf; 

Lode : John LocUo (1032-1704), tho author ot tho 
Eesa^ Concerning Human Underetanding (1090). His 
views are contained in hia Treatise on Civil Oovcmmenl, 
published in 1090. 

Milton: Milton’s defence ot tlw “contract" thcorf,®^ 
Government is to Ijo found in certain ot tho pamphlets wu'cn 
ho wrote supporting tiio justice of tho execution of CharlO^ 
e.g. The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1040), nnd his 
on behalf of the English People (1051), written to refute tno 
troatiso of tho famous French scholar Salmasius, who had 
forward as tho champion of tho divino right of Idnga. 

P. 61. It is plain that there is no necesfarp connection 
understand this paragraph it rs necessary for tho studeu" ^ 
keep carefully in his mind tho distinction between tho 1“^®° 
terms “ State,” “ Nation ” and “ Roco," 

(1) Tho State is any govornmontal unit. 

(2) A Nation is tho sum total of tho population inhab)‘'®S 

any single governmental area. 

(3) A Race is a body of people all ot one blood. 

It has nothing to do with language : Tho languages of y*® 
Scots are English and Gaelic ; of tho Belgians, French, Flol®J®“ 
and Walloon; of tho Swiss, French, Gorman and Italian. 
many languages spoken by Amonenns (by whom Dr. Inge m®®^ 
citizens of tho United States) are, of course, those of -P® 
different elements of tho country’s vast immigrant populaf‘°'^> 
chief among whom ore tho Gormans and Italians, 

Some ill-conditioned province : It would seem that Doan 
hero is making a covert reference to Ireland. 

Mazzini : See note on page 152. 

The Congress of Vienna ; Bee note on page 148. 

P. 62. Lord Acton : See note on poge 147. 

Spain rcisficd to rc-cstohlish : The leloronco is particul^fiy 
to Philip II of Spain (1527-1598), a fonaticol bigot, whoso r^hole 
policy was directed towards making Spain the cliampict* 
the Roman Church. In Philip’s time, tliroughout the u'bole 
vast collection of territories wliich he ruled, the Inquigi*'*®®' 
went hand in hand with secular government, ffis aim wt'® 
bring the whole of Europe, and of European possessions pver- 
seas, under tho spiritual autocracy of the Pope, 

Prance untfer Louis XIV : Most of the wars of the rei^ 
Louis XXV, it may be said, were undertaken for personal 
aggrandizement. The outstanding example of “ dyn^sti® 
ambition ’’ was the placing, hy that monarch, of his eraniiso®' 
Philip of Anjou, on the vacant throne of Spain, after the death 
of the lost Hapsburg King of that country in 1700. Thi^ act, 
which was in deflance not only of strict hereditary right b®t of 
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rtn rn'i-t pr,issu»>*5 nji-f It'd to thf< 

w.*,r vi'iti'i nn.'i Ati’ftno v (ttcli is kmj-.vn ni War at 

th’"' i^p'vrxi^h 

7'hf /iVr-''.'!«fiV-;o>’y H'arji • it tt too o{t<’n forp ilti^n tJiat t!;o 
timt oi Krt{''>'>~o;v Ti.'ti-' at tWa Jimd o{ n Unvolii- 

tinn'iFV Afuty nr.d itt •nipjxirt of n '{•x'SritiAitfl t!!''ory of LtK-rty. 
It li •j’knliVant tiuit ori>‘ of tji-' fuhtsf.il roMilt.^ of liH Itoisoa 
CofSijKvscn of ItOO-T vTvit iti*< I'ltaiiUtlutn'nt of tho Voiiftiivn 
KojJU?>!iC. It w‘as *>tiiy at N'np>'iii*‘'iii‘t jv’wonal atrondancy 
tijnt th‘' l‘r"iioh catapitiOTt clia’iip'-l ib-nr eharnctoV 
nrul rrjou'vo and f^'catno ojwnty for cor.'yjn,t nod glory. 

1’. G5. Fithtf .' .loh'i.nn Goltli'diPichto (I7fW-H14), tho co!o- 
bratctt Gortnnn irii'nliitio pfnlompfinr. Tlso !«c!i!r<‘i rrfprrod to 
tToto hJi fieart-'itirnnc; A'hlrrmf^ to th', Qfnnan A'ofi'on, of I.S07, 
in which ho t!f<Jnrod that tlio p>g->nr>nvtion of tiw Gcnn.'in p<'op](i 
oouftl only l>o off'-ctocl by a ihoroiigh-goinR fly^!om of Xational 
IMucation which should onbT into and direct tho tvholo of if,-! 
nnvnto find public hi". In thew wan timt formulated tho 
Prus'inn ej"5t«'nv of abtolulo State control, which becanio so 
striking a feature of Uemsan life under tho Empire and tra.i 
only fhatterrd by the Ort'at War. 

P. 51. Crnloa cu-ifoti ftyxt* ; '* Every Stale io n wolf to its 
neighbour." 

/irjef; Georg Wilh»)m Friedrich IIcp^l {1770-1S31), tho 
moit widely inllunntial of Gorman Idealistic philosophers, 
whoHo BjK'cuIotions form tho basis of the goiaterpart of modorn 
Idoalistio thought. Hogol hold that the livim* and ultimate 
Reality of the univewo, which ho called tho Alisoluto, ia over 
unfolding nnd roafiBing Itfl own nature llirough the world of 
Bocoaiing, ».r. our world of phenomena. It is in lliia .sense that 
ho may lie said, m suggi’Sb’d in the text, to draw no diatinction 
between t ho Ideal and the Actual ; for tho wliolo of phonomonal, 
or actual, exiatenco ia nothing more nor leas than a projection 
of tho Idea), or Absolute Existence, and has thua no antithosoa 
of "lu'ghor” or "lower," since it nil aubservoa tho aamo 
puriioBo. 

IlogePs doiflciuion of the State rests upon hia dootrino, in 
other rospeets undoubtediy true, that, in tho evolution of 
anytiung, the process of growtii can only lie truly explained in 
the light of higher dcvclopmenfn towarda wliich such grow’th 
is tending. Thu.s, t.fj, the man e.xpinins the cliild, not tho child 
tho man. From this it follows that any higher, or lullor, solf- 
oxprosaion of tho Absolute must toko precedenco of any that is 
lower or ihoro limited. Tlio Slate is auoh o completer aolf- 
eipro3.sion, since in it tho all-embracing unity o£ tho Absolute 
is more completely realized. Hero again tho woaknosa iica 
in tboidontifientioD of the real with tho ideal, os Hogol’a theory 
allows for no diatinction between a good State and o bad State ; 
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tho authority o! the State, jw ituch, being derived eiroply.ff®™ 
the fact of ite being tlio larger unit. 

Pracseng divug : *• Present deity.” Tho title dtrtw, 

jtnponal Rome, was officially given to overj' emperor a 
hjs death. But tho p.crvilo epint of the age generally fjtit • 
patod this posthumous honour and deified tho emperor du^ 5 
life. In tho case of Augustus there was, however, a 
EonBO of tho benefits which nis rule had bestowed on tho Boi 
world, and the apotheosis was inspired by a genuine rovertfuco 
and gratitude. 

P. 65. The qtiagi-tnystical conception ; Tho conception of 
“will of the people,” as constituting tho expression of a dofinuo 
living entity, is to lio found in Rousseau and certain otho^t 
tho writers of tho pre-revolutionary period m Franco. 

Inge calls it “ quasi -mj-stical,” because any such concoptiwP" 
kind of reflection, on a smaller scale, of the traditional 
doctrine of a single Divine Intelligence and Will pervading tno 
entire universe. For “ platomcaUy ” see note on page 149- 


Jg not the notion of a Ocncral M'ili a mere metaphor f p®- 
is it not tho attribution of real existcnco to something wl^ieli 
exists merely os a concept of the mind, and not in substantive 
actuality t For any such collcclivo life to bo substantive* 
would have to possess its own apparatus of consoiousBOS® 
(.scasorium^ and to refer all its ex^ncnco to itself. But* 
Doan Inge points out, all living and actual experience is ^9?' 
fined to the separate indmduaT entity, and every such entity 
is a centre in itself and is thereby precluded from over shoring 
ite experience fully with any other. 


P. 60. Why should the state be the unit ? Dr. Inge’s orgmdo^f’ 
from this pomt down to the end of tho paragraph perhaps 
explanation. Tho argument is not thot other social orgonis*^* 
to which we may happen to belong, have a higher claim to he 
deified than tho political organism which we call the Stafe- 
It is that no such organism at all has a riglit to bo deified, oven 
though many of themmay be intrinsically worthier of allegianoe 
than tho State is. No collective grouping of human being®* hi 
other words, should over demand ailegianeo up to a point where 
(a) the freedom of tho individual is completely negated, or (fi) 
where all counter-clauns, of other relations or associations* are 
dismissed as invalid. 


The choice is an accident : That is to say, it arose, as already 
explained, out of tho special conditions pertaining in Gonpany 
as a result of the Napoleonic campaigns. (See abovp.) 

Narl JUgiw (1818— 1883) ; Tho founder of modern international 
socialism. Although Marx bases his doctrine on tho Hegohnn 
theory of organic development, yet, in a sense, ho turps it 
upside down, and re-intorprets it in purelv materialistic terms. 
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To quote tiis ois-n v.-onU: "Aecorntinfr to Hcpol, tbo ttioiight- 
procr.Ti, wliich ho trnn‘'fonr,o into mi indo{x>inh'nt siibjcot iiiidor 
tho nnmo iilai, iii tho On'nfor of tho iciil, which fonijs only ita 
ostcrnnl intinifc'itntion. With mo, on tho oontmrv, iho ideal 
Ik notliinfi ei'^o tliau the nintcrnvl tnmafonned mul tran-ilfttcd 
in tho iitirnan bnun." Murx ropirded Socialism as tho movitablo 
noxt PtngQ in tho unfolding proccs:t of humanity; and tho 
"goncml mil to poner," uderrod to in tho text, was for him 
morcly tho indioation tliat that stagi'> was thio. Ifis solo desire, 
as a jiropngiindist, was to convinto |»oplo of its inevitability 
and to Binoolb, as far as possiblo, tho ptvssago from tho protont 
to tho future. 

JIfoloeA : A cruel deity mentioned in tho Old Tastftrnont as 
W’orBhippcd by tho aboriginal tribes of Canaan, such ns llio 
Ammonites and Jfonbites. Part of llio won.hip of Moloeli 
coasisled in liuman fitverifleo; Iicnco tho name of tniR deity has 
come to bo used proverbially for any ignoblo object of worslup 
which demands of its votanea inhuman and bloodtliirsty doeda. 

P. 67. Trade guilds : One form of modern Socmlism finds the 
Bolution of tho Kocial problem in tho restoration of tho medieval 
Craft Guilds, t.e. in tho organir.ntion of tho sovoral trades 
into Kcparato pelf-goveminc nssoeiations (o) for soH -protect ion; 
(h) for maintaining a liigli standard of workmanship. Tho 
‘wcnltncas of tho Trade tlnions, as at present constituted, it 
finds in tho fact that they aro organized simply for tho first of 
thoco aims, and not for tho second; tho consoquonco being 
that every victory of tho workers tends to jirodueo a falling 
off in both tho oiiantily and quality of tho work dono. Tho 
truth Of tliifl is abundantly evident nt tlio present timo, 

Chetnosh : Anothcrnationnldoity of tho Moabites wotsliippod 
with blood-tliinsty and licentious rights. 

P. 68. The “Anligonc" of Sophocles: Sophocles (485— lOCn.C.), 
tho great Athenian tragic dramotist, in his Antigone, relates tho 
heroic action of Antigone, daughter of ffidipus, king of Thobas, 
who, when Croon, tho successor of CEdipus, would not allow hor 
brothor Polynicos to bo buried, defied his fjTonnous edict and 
buried tho body herself. For tills. Croon ordered, her to bo 
imprisoned in an 'undorgroiind cave, uhoro sho lulled herself. 
In a famous passage in tho jilay Antigono appeals, as against 
man-mndo laws, to those great ‘‘ unwritten laws ’’ of righteous- 
ness, wliich are llio bcdi'ock of human morality. 

Non~Tcsielancc : This doctrino of non-rosistanco finds its 
tjpical'oxprcssion in tho othica of Tolstoy, who hold it in on 
extromo fonn, declaring that it was wrong to mterforo by force 
oven to prevent a murder. For Tolstoy soo nolo on page 162. 

ilfr. Norman AngclVs views first appeared in his ivoll-lcnown 
book 27ie Great Illusion, published somo yoois before tho War. 
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Although the BBthor’e name ■vras anathema in vociferously 
patnotic circles, especially during the earlier part of the 
the War itself and subsequent events have completely proved 
his case, -which -would no-w, one imagines, be accepted as axio- 
matio by aU sensiblo people. Victory in a great modem 
can never be, financially and economically, advantageous to tbs 
-victor. 

P. 59. The position actuaVy token up by the Stoic in this country: 
The British Go-vemment’s attitude in endeavouring to establish 
a distinction bet-ween “ conscientious ” and other forms of 
objection vras undoubtedly due to the esastenco of one or ttvo 
recogmzed and respected communities, such as that of the 
Quakers (see below) -with -whom to keep aloof from bloodshed 
was a matter of relipous faith. In spite of -what Dr. Inge 
says, the ordinary man will probably see a difference between 
an objection on moral or reliaous grounds and one which is 
based merely on an intellectual opinion dcri%*ed from a stOToy 
of current tendencies. The illopcality (if any) of the British 
Government lay in the greater respect wliich, in practice, it 
showed to the doctrines of organized bodies, such as the 
Quakers, as against identical doctrines when held by In* 
di-riduBls. But the difficulties of its position at the time have 
to bo admitted and taken into account. 

The Quakers : The popular name riven to the Society of 
Friends, a Ciunstian sect founded by George Fox (lC2i-lC91)- 
They believe in tlio continuance of direct divine inspiration 
and have abolished set forms of worship. The profession of 
arms they regard as absolutely contrary to the spirit of the 
teachings of Christ. 

A muteadina parallel : Gibbon, in the famous rixteentb 
cliaptcr of his liislorj*, explains the difference in the treatment 
accorded to Jeivs and to Chriftians as follows : The Jews 
were a notion, the Christians were a sect . . . bv embracing 
the faiths cf the Go-qxjl, the Christians incurred the suppoeed 
guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable offence. Thev dis* 
eolyed the sacred tics of cu-'fom and education, violated the 
religiou-s institutsons of their counlrj*, and prcsumntuously 
derpired Vrhatever their fathers had belic\-cd as true*, or hod 
rts-vereneed as sacred. . . .• The whole body of Christians 
unanimously refused to hold any communion with the pods 
cf Rora'*, of the Empire, and of mankind. It -was in vain that 
the oppressed Vlj<-\-er asserted tW inalienable right* of con- 
ecsenoo and private judgment. Though his rituation might 
excite pity, lus nrgumente cc-uld r.e\-cr reach the imderstanaing 
rither of the philosopliic or of the beheving pari of the Pagan 
trorJd^** 

S).en p^idy tat btef: J^.hodoi P.omau CatholicR are not 
permitted to rat meat on Fndoj-s. To eat it on Good Friday 
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would bo tlio most hcinouft of ofloncea, smco this is of all 
Fridays the most wvered, being the day wLdch coinmomoratos 
tho crucifixion of Christ. 

P. GO. St, Thmnas Aquxna,‘<' maxim: St. Thomas Aquinas 
(ci'rco, 1226-1274) i.s genorallj* regarded as the greatest of 
scholastic theologians. Tho authority of ids writincs ranked, 
tliroughout tho Middle Ag<*s, os co.equai with that ot tho Biblo 
itself, and was taken ns tlio standard of orthodoxy. 

Boia far ovffht Catholics and Anglicans . Tho Roman Catholic 
Church has never recognized divorce, wlulo in tho Anglican 
Church many of tho clergy, holding that a inarriago onco mode 
IS sacred and cannot bo dissolx'ca, still refuse to celebrate n 
marriage ceremony whore one of tho parties has already boon 
married and divorced, ^fn^riago with a deceased wife’s sister 
was for a long time unrecognieed in law and lias only recently 
(1907) boon legalized by Act of Parliament. 

P. 01. Lord Enstacc Percy : A Conservative politician and 
brother of tho present Duke of Northumberland. Ho is 
Minister of Education in Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet. 

ThcRefortnalim ; Tho Reformation, os on effective European 
force, is gonorally dated from Martin Luther (1483-1540). 
Before tho end o’f tho sixteenth century proctieally all tho 
Teutonic peoples, starting with Germany herself, had 
brolcon with tlio Papacy. Denmark and Sweden became 
Protestant between 1525-1660, Belgium and Holland in 1681. 
England had rov'oltod in 1532. 

Next an attack teas made : In England this happened in tho 
great revolt against tho Stuorta In Franco no real nttornpt 
was made to curb tho powers of tho monarchy until tho reign 
of Louis XVT. As against this. Franco wo-s tho first country 
in which a decisive blow was struck against tho aristocracy. 
It was only in 1832, forty years after the French Revolution, 
that tho Reform Bill struck a similar, though milder, blow in 
England. 

In the wake of America : Tho phrase “ Making tho world 
safe for democracy " is quoted from one of tho late Prosidont 
Wilson’s pronouncements during tho great War. 

“ Fly-blown phylacteries ” is a provorbiai phrase for pompous 
and worn-out platitudes. A “ phylactery _ is the name pvea 
in the Now Testament to a little box, containing versos from tho 
Scriptures written out on parchment, worn by all Jews on weok* 
days during tho timo of prayer. ‘ Those boxes aro considered 
highly sacred. Honco the name has boon transf orrod to f ormulio 
wliich aro clung to with superstitious reverence long after they 
have lost all moaning. 

M 
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looked upon na showing progw'w or decadonco, according to 
tho particular points, or qualities, u-liich wo happen to liavo 
in rnind. Tlias every growth in material civilizataon is, in ono 
of its aspects, a positive gam, while, m another, it is a departure 
from a primitive simplicity of life. 

Amonff {he Jett’s : Tlio roforenco is, of course, to tho story 
of the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve, as related in 
tho opening chapters of the first boolt of tho Bible. Tho 
theory of decadence wa.s, however, in tho case of tho Jews, 
balanced by a Iwliof in tho future coming of a Mos-siah, who 
ehould restore righteousness to tho world and exalt tho Jewish 
Race to tho height of splendour — a belief which is still lield by 
ortliodox Jow-s. Perhaps in speaking of tho “ tenacious 
optimism of this extraordinary race,” tho writer is tliinldng 
of tho stubborn vdtality which has enabled it to einorgo 
unscathed from conturie.s of unoxompled persecution and 
oppression, witli its belief in the greatness of its own future 
unimpaired. 

Hesiod : Hesiod is, oftor Homer, tho earliest of tho Greek 
poets whoso works have como down to us. Ho lived in tho 
second half of tlio eighth century n.c. and was tho author of 
tho IPorts and Days, a poem dealing with tho dej-s which are 
auspicious and inauspicious for tho former, and of the Theogony, 
which gives tho story of tho creation of tho world and tho 
history of tho gods. According to Hesiod humanitjr has 
passed through five ages : — (1) The Golden, (2) The Silver, 
JS) Tho Brazen, (4) Heroic, (5) Tho Iron, in wliich lost it now 
is ; but later classical writers, and classical tradition generally, 
omit the Heroic and count only four ages. , 

Sophocles : For Sophocles boo note on page 169. Tho 
chorus reforrod to is to bo found in his (Ediptis Golonevs. 

Aredus : Aratus, a Greek didactic poet of the first century 
B.C., wTOto tho Phccnoniena, on astronomical trontiso, and the 
Diosemeia, a poem containing rules for predicting tho weather. 
His account of tho Four Ages is in tho Phcenomcna. 

Dihc : Dike, or Astriea, was, in Greek Mytholo^, tho 
goddess of jmstico and the daughter of Zeus and Thonus, 
Just as her final disappearance from tho Earth signalized 
tho beginning of the Iron Ago, bo, according to tho ancients, 
the rebirth of the Golden Ago was to be inaugurated by her 
rotux^. If wo substitute tho word Dhd'rjHa for Dikgj the 
Hindu student will at onco rocognizo tho closo j^arallol between 
tho tlioo]^ of tho Four Ages and his own traditional doctrine 
of tho Four Yugus, Both, in thoir corapletest form, are 
doctrines of cyclic rocun'once, but in both cases tlio einpliasis 
is popularly laid on tho fact that tho world is at present in 
tho worst and darkest of its successive tcons. 
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Horace ; Q^uiiitus Horatins Flaccus {65-8 b,c.). a celebrated 
Eoman Ijno and satirical poet of the age of Augustus. His chief 
^orks are the Odes, in four books, the Epislles and the Satires. 

P. 66, Thucydides : See note on page 142. 

Lucretius .• Titus Lucretius Carus (exact dates unknown, 
but lived in the first part of the let centusry B.c.) the 
author of the great philosophical poem, He Rerum Naiura 
(Concerning the Eaiure of Things), in which be expoimds tbs 
origin and nature oi the Universe in the light of the philosophy 
of his master, Epicurus. The aim of Lucretius, set forth in 
one of the noblest passages in Latin poetry, was to rescue 
mankind from the slavery of superstition and to bring a new 
freedom and happiness into the world by leading it into the 
paths of Reason. The lines quoted may be translated thus : 

“ Practice it is, and the experience gathered by the 
unresting intellect, which have been the gradual teachers 
of men, as they have progressed cautiously step by step. 
In this way the passage of time draws each thing slowly 
into open view, and Reason lifts it into the realms of 
light.” 


Pliny : There were two Piinfes, uncle and nephew. The 
one referred to here is Cains Plinius CEecilius Secundus, the 
elder (a.d. 28-79), a distingmshed Roman man of letters 
known to us by his Katurai Histo^, in which he has collected 
the information available in his time on the various branches 
of science, together with an account of human inventions and 
institutions and a brief history of the fine arts. Pliny perished, 
overcome by the fumes, in the famous eruption of Vesuvius, 
which buried the cities of Pompeii and Hercmemeum. 


Seneca ; See note on page 142. Compare with the senti- 
ments, her© expressed, the saying attributed to Socrates, that 
the wisest man is he who knows that he knows nothing, and 
Sir Isaac Kewton’s famous confession, at the end of 1& life, 
that, so far from having achieved anything, ho had onlv been 
picking up pebbles on the shore of the ocean of Imowledge. 


Rousseau : See page 148. Rousseau believed m a Golden 
Ago to bo attained by a return to Rature, i.c. to a pastoral 
Eimphcity of life, such as he imagined to have costed in 
primitive times. It was Rousseau’s la Rouvelle BcleUse (1760) 
which set the ffwbion for that cult of the highly ornamental 
_ simple life, ’ which spread through French society for a time 
in Ac late eighteenth century, and inspired Marie Antoinette 
and her ladies to play at being shepherdesses and rmlkmoids 
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^ Cmdtnctt ; Jean Antoine Nicoltvs, Marquis tie Condorcot 
*{1743-1704), was a prominent contributor to the cetobratod 
[Encitdopccdia and tho author of a work entitled The Progresa 
‘of Human Spirit, in which he sot forth the doctrine of tho 
<indefinito perfectibility of Man. According to Condorcot, 
'.such ultimate perfection was to bo attained tlirougli a con- 
tinuous extension of tho lines already indicated by modern 
.civilization. 

Freeman: Edward Augustus Frooman (1823-1892), from 
1884 Kepus Professor of Jlodcm Histoiy at Oxford University, 
was a voluminous historical writer anti tho champion of tho 
Eo-called '* scientific ” school of historians. His cliief work 
is Iris History of the Norman Conquest, m five volumes (1807- 
1870), 

Some paradise or other ; Referring to tho expulsion of Adam 
and Evo from Paradise in consequence of their sin in eating 
of tho forbidden fruit of tho Troo of ICnowledge. A “ fool’a 
paradiso ” is a proverbial term for a state of blissful ignomneo, 
t.c. a happiness wliich appears to bo solid and substantial, 
but is really illusory. 

DUrer : Albrecht Diiror (1471-1028), the father of German 
Art and one of tho greatest of draughtsmen and engravore. 
Hie well-known drowing, Meleiicolia, belongs to tho year 1614. 
All who have seen .reproductions of it will testify to its 
improssivonoss. 

V. 0)1, The Fourth Edogue: This famous Eclogue was written 
in 40 B.o. to colobrato the birth of a son to Virgil’s friend and 
patron Asinius Polio, consul in that year. It is on exalted 
vision of a new Ago of Gold, to bo inaugurated by the new- 
born child under tho auspices of tho prmcipato of Augustus, 
then recently opening. Tho early Christian Fathers inter- 
preted tho Eclo^o, quite without justifiootion, as on inspired 
prediction of tho birth of Christ. 

Goethe : Johann Wolfgang von Gootho (1749-1832), tho 
author of Faust, is the gi-catest name in German literature. 
His conversations with his young friend and disciple Eckormann 
(1702-1864) aro recorded by tho latter in two volumes, which 
are perhaps the best authorities for the thought and ' the 
character of the great poet. 

Nietzsche ; See note on poge 160. ‘ 

Kierhegaard : Kierkegaard (1813-1856), the_ most tlis- 
tinguished thinker of Denmark and an influential figure in 
Scandinavian literature, was the author of _many works of 
which tho best known aro Either — Or and Stadia in Life's Way. 


I 
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Shelley ; The poem referred to is the concluding chorus 
of his dramatic lyric Hellos. Tlio lino quoted in the te- 
from its first stanza : 

<• Tho world's groat ago begins anew 
Tho golden days return ; 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Its winter skin outworn.” 

P. C8. Damnosa quid non imminuit dies t; “ does not 

costly ** What is tlioro wliicli 

its passage, does nob spoil and deface ? Tho lino is fro 
Horace Odes, book HI, vi, 45. 

The Dark Ayes : Tho name given to a period of several 
centuries, in which the light of culture and civilization was 
practically extinguished m Europe. Tho lino that separates 
tho Dark Ages from the Jliddle Ages is difficult to draw wit n 
any precision. If we dote tho former, ns Dr. Inge does boro, 
from tho fall of the Western Empire in A.n. 476, then the seven 
centuries mentioned in the text will carry us up to tho latter 
part of tho twelfth century. This is porhaps as satisfactory a 
division ns could bo made, since, with tho thirteenth centoy 
began a ponod of remarkable spiritual vigour in Europe, that 
century bemg generally regarded as one of the groat ages of 
the Church. The beUef that the world was destined shortly 
to come to an end was widely diffused durmg tho last years 
of tho tenth century, large numbers of people throughout 
Christendom believing that tho year a.k. 1000 was fixed 
for its dissolution. The essentially religious character of the 
civilization of tho Middle Ages accounts for the fact that men a 
hopes, at that time, were centred on the next world rather than 
on this. Life on earth was regarded merely as the prelude 
to the true life in heaven. 

Roger Sacon : Boger Bacon (1214-1294), a monk of the 
Franciscan Order, is traditionally celebrated as the inventor 
of gunpowder and the magnifying gloss. He also worked out 
a Bohemo for rectifying tho calendar. , He was the author of 
several philosophical and Bdentific treatises, of which tho most 
celebrated is ms Opue Mojus (Greater irorX,), written in 1265. 

Antichrist : In the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Mattheyv 
IS. recorded a prophecy of Jesns Christ that, just before Hi® 
Second Coming, false Christs would appear in tho world. This 
crystallized later into a belief in a single powerful messenger'’ 
of evil, who would deceive tho unwary into thinking that he 
was tho true Christ, and whoso conung would signahze the 
approaching end of the world. But popular Ohristidii super- 
stition has, from time to time, varied tliis view and identified 
with Anticlirist several prominent enemies of the Church, 
or personages whom ifc regarded as instruments of widespread 
evil inthowortd. Thus, to tho Christians of the 1st century A.r),' 
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the emperor Nero was Antichrist. As recently as th® Jato 
War, the belief in Anticlirist reasserted itself, many devo^ 
people seeing him in the person of the Kaiser. St T>’„„q;on 
iiavo been not a few who identified Inm with Lenin, the Russian 
Arch-Bolshevik. The belief is of winch ca^ to 

readily adapted to suit the occasion; and doubtless there are 
many " Antichrists ” still to come. 

The Renaissance ; The Renaissance, or “’/tnfan' 

learning, is dated historically from the capture of 
ople by the Turks in 1453, which scattered of 

pefugees over Western Europe, carrying iroiild 

ledgi of the ancient classical literatures 

seem to include the thirteenth and fourteenth cgnturi^^^^ 
the first half of the fifteenth in lus °f 

but many will consider this not qmte just to thoueh we 

able civilization of the Sfiddle Ages 

admit it to have been restricted m tjpe and scope, certainly 

eichibited no lack of spiritual life. 

Temple and Boyle, while on the side 

much greater name of Richard , •„„ victory for the 

the Eristics of Phalarie Sm®“ 

Modems. Readers of Pope s Essay o” ■psetav as the only 
the poet’s advocacy of the Ancients, m that Essay, as tne omy 

true models of literary excellence. 

Millennium : Originally a *®r?. ®X”look\f RevSatiotS 

themysterious prophecy contained m . , veers during 

chapter XX, veme 2, of a iStotcn^nl 

which the Devil, or Satan, should bo bo^d imp .j. 

Christ’s Bangdom should to imnninoss" and virtue, 

has come to be used of any Golden Ago ^ould come about 
Dfraditional belief held that the J™rLce of 

througlx a supernatural event, ideabsts thought 

Christ on earth. The eighteenth-con^ Process 
that it would come os the culimnotion of a process 

, Tlia oul, of Ro™» IJ, 

Eranco may bo said to bovo ®f*rf^,A, Didorotand 

Voltaire and with the publication by the purpose 

others, of the famous -^”®Y®^®P‘®£*,“,’;„\,'t-’^orReason all current 
of which was to subject to f^® ®®“^]jg®jjpvolution adopted the 
human institutions and beliefs. Ins rt quaintest 

Goddess of Reason as its patron deity, t)io creat 

incidents of that oxtraordinaiy convi 1 jxgs, fortho 

■ festival held in the Champs do Mars onRov. lo. si. , 
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o{ tho offiritil wnnhip q{ lh(s OoddfW. Jffiif*' , 
tnilitvn MfvTio Isidoro Ro^y'S^jiwrro wu? tli'* 

fi^ro in rovol^ttionnry I'mnco Srom Apnl^ tn tiv> end Ol 
nO-i, wl>on lio wvs owrthrotvTi and guiilotin'-d. 

P. GO. The indti^trinl molulion : Thi>! namn, which, K* 1^- 
Ingo tells m on pasn* 02, was first w^cd hy Mr, Arnold To«>h^' 
is now gonemSly given to the cpoch-mivkmg changes w'hich 
brought nbout in tho indusirial world by the rnccbatn®** 
inwntions of Iho latter part of (h« eighteenth century *“ 
England. I'or same of those poo below. 

iff. MaUiKk : W. H. Malloclc {i. 1840), Author of Thi 
New Itcpvhlie, o celebrated satire of the 'eighties, fn which 
» tiumlxjr of protninont worthies of tho late Victorian ojft art 
introduced under assumed names and converse, each 5 n his own 
peculiar etylo. on nnibictiM of the day. Tlie scieaUst tert 
referred to is Prof. Clifford, who apponra in the liook under the 
name of "ilr. Saunders from Oxford." (A'.E., Bk. I, cfiap. ’’■J 

Slatieiice ; e./f, of population, wealth, imports and exports, 
etc. 

Jfcefianical Xnventiona : James Watt (1736-1810) was tte 
firet person to turn steam to practical account and was the 
inventor of tho separate condenser, the air pump and tlie stcarn 
incV.ot ioT cyVmdoTS ; Sir Richard Aikwngw ()”32-V»112} 
invented tho spinning frame; Samuel Crompton (1703-18-7) 
invented tho spinning mulo and was tho earliest of tho spinners 
of fine unbroken yam; George Stephenson (1781-184S) built 
the first steom locomotivo in 1814 and wns appointed principal 
engineer, in IS26, of tho lavorpool & Manchester Railway. 

Thomas Robert Mallhus (1706-1834) : Author of the ilsrty 
on the Principle oj Population, in which ho endeavours to 

f ather together and ej-stomofiro tho factors determining fha 
uctuations of xwpulation, tracing historically the conflict 
between tho natural irapuke towaids tho incro.W of life and 
tho restraints imposed upon tliis by a number of checks, such 
as war, postiloace, infanUcido, celibacy, etc., together with 
the general relation of popifintiou to food supplies, 

Joseph GlanvUl (IG36-1GS0): An carlv apostle of free 
thought, was the autlior of The Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661) 
and of a couple of books on witchcraft and apparitions. 
IRoadera of Matthew Arnold’s poetry will romerabof tha* the 
story of tho Schdar Oipsy is taken from GlanviU. 

“ And near mo oiythe grass lies Glanvill'a book— 

Come, let me nj-g'^tho oSt-road tale again." 

/ go\o^^ol Schdar Gipsy, Mac Zl. 

44-1803) : German philosopher, 
~ work is his ideas on the 
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jAchicremcm of ManUnd (1731-1791) in whidi I’® 6“^^ 
Ito nnticipato modern ovol«tionnr>' theonoa. 

Jinn not mcrolv ns tho cultmnnt.on of nl 
*montg, bu( os tho first indication of still lo”'or to 

jscftlo of oxistonco, with which it is Ins ^ 

'identify himself by the cultivation of lus spintunl noiuro. 

Determinism : Sometimes called the 
i.c. the doctrine which domes to tnnn tho popsession o‘ 

. of freo-trill ond holds that overs' detail of lus 
by external causes over wduch ho hM . called tho 

James Mill and Jolin Stuart Mill— -who , revolu- 

toprosentativo thinkers of tho period of tho ind 
tion in JSngiand— wro ail Dotormimsts. 

T. 70. Hcgd ; Sco note on page 157, and on pago 1(6. 
Auguste Comte (179S-1S57): / "9/^^ 

and tho author of tho celebrated Philosophic Po^tne I UiiJ 

For tho relation of Posti%’ism to tho idea of progress sco Dei 
uoto on pago 177. 



Sir John Frederick Meteorology and chemistry 

tin^shod writer on astronom} , ^ ^ theory of light, 

and a valuable contributor to the , Mner Sir William 
ffia father was tho still more 1. the aystematio 

Herschol (1738-1822). ^hose great 

mapping of tho hoavens and tho cntalogui g 

J/r. Bradley ; Professor F. H. ®cod|oy ^^Mci>fcs^/ Pojfc, 
Merton, Oxon. His chief worl« are lus 

Ethiad Studies, 1870, the most prominent 

Professor Bradley has for many yea recipient 

of the English Hegelians. Q^te nicoMly h® 

of the very distin^shod honour of the Order 01 

Darwinism : The main point f°5°la*w°o?pr^mM is to bo 
parts company with any dootnne of „ assigns to the 

found in the occidental nature which yarwm os 
.Bnccosisive changes which, according > gjjyjronment. 

^adual adaptation of the organwm ^Jjance, but, when 
^eso changes, he says, happen .^permanently estab- 

tried and found useful, tend to become i^erm the 

fished. Thus (to quote on instance purely 
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f ^ rough idea of tho distnncos separatinc 

it »«'‘y ^ minis 

d«ta!ico from tho oarth to the sun to bo 
'abh'iit -1 "‘>“’^31 fixed star, ^VJpha Ccntauri, wouid be 

on atray. Ono may safely assume that at least 

? chstanCQ separates any star from its nearest neighbour. 

frofa'lltt ; Sco note on page 164. Tho lines quoted 

“ Whn^ tif alura, Book V, line 96, may bo translated ; 

its't^-^ fclwo-fold nature, O Mommius, tvitli its tlireo bodies, 
^ch^<f T ?P®® ®° unliko each to each, and its thrco fabrics, 
dostv,,^- ■*■ t>avo described, a single dav will give over to 
Will^' and tho dead bulk and mechanism of the world 
through along blindly on its impetuous course 

■ ^’^ary littlo is at present Icnown as to tho 
ij > |?“™tive ages of mankind and of tho Earth upon which it 
Hn*+- ’’ ■^,^aaont ostimatomves n thousand million years as 
inv’ Earth to cool doivn sufficiently for 
of life to appear on it, and many geologists would 
Bht^ii several million years to tho human race, 

laid little more than conjecture. All that can be 

aarn the tendency is for scientists, os their knowlodge 

tod t^huin° ^ longer and longer past both to the globe 

finffer (1825-19021 r Wit, satirist, scholar and 
Erewhon (the title being the worf “ nowhere ” 
“^h''"ards) is an amusing and caustic Utopia. His ono 
brilP' ElMh, published posthumously, is a 
'inW^Pt ®®hievemont, which fins exercised a considerable 
.ii^uonce on modem fiction. 

boS'H?"i.^® ® wniverroZ lati> : The reader should note carefully 
%ita- ^ ■''Titer is not attempting to indicate that the para- 

sirhnrc^'*'*- ’ I'hat tho true law of evolution is survival by 

pnneation. Tho illustration is chosen merely as a reductio 
, *he Spencerian doctrine of “complexity,” 

nv;®^.h^®<i,to the Darwinian doctrine of “survival.” The 
test ■ ' .’"'hole of this paragraph is that tho “ survival ” 

® “etoonstrably unsound ono, since it breaks down when 
bn? ii 1® ^he lowest organisms, such as microbes, 

j^j?“?.:to'^ what are generally admitted to be the highest 
I',. pf human evolution, i.e. aristocracies and civilizations. 

• Alexander the Great died at Babylon 
ir>n^-f ?1°." his thirty-second year. According to Plutarch’s 



a^naiorobe. It was possibly a typhoid 
time of his' death, Alexander was at the very 
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prominent feature was its belief in two separate and ongins) 
Principles — the one good, the other evU — ^from . 

manifested things are derived. Life, according to the Mata- 
cheans, was on eternal struggle between these two opposing 
forces. St. Augustine belonged to this faith for nine yeats 
before becoming a Christian. The Pounder of Manione^jn 
was Mani, who is said to liavo been bom in Persia in 216 
and to have been crucified by King Bolirsm I of that country 
in 276. 

Mr. Bertrand Swsdt; The Hon. Bertrand A. W. Bussell 
(b. 1872) is one of the greatest of hving mathematicians and, 
in many ways, one of the most distinguished intellects of the 
day. His philosophy, wluch he has modified from time to 
time in the light of his maturer thought, is to be found in ins 
Philo&ophxcal Bssatfs, Problems of Philosophtf, Iniroductioriji’ 
Mathematical Philosophy, Mysticism and Logic, etc. ih:. 
Bussell belongs to what is known as the Kcalist School. 

P. 76. Cam : Harcus Portias Cato {95-46 n.c.), the typical 
example of Stoic integrity and high-mindedness, is popularly 
celebrated chiefly through his death ; for ho committed smwde 
by stabbing himself, rather than submit to the indignity of 
yielding to his great opponent, Julius C.’esar. According to 
Plutarch, he spent the night previous to bis death in reading 
Plato’s Pheedo, a dialogue on the immortality of the sonl. 
Cato is the hero of Addison’s once famous tragedy of that name. 

Seeley : Sir John Robert Seeley (1834-1895), appointed 
Professor of Modem History at Cambridge in 1869, was a 
mominent representative of the imiierialist school of historians. 
His best known works, along these lines, are the Expansion of 
England (1883) and his Growth of British Policy (1892). 


"Sedei, ceUmttm^e sedebit” r “Unhappy Poland liw low, 
and will for ever lie low ’’ is a free translation of these hatin’ 
words, which are borrowed from TergU, jErretd, TT, 617. In 
other words, Poland, having been annihilated as a nation by 
the Partitions of the last decade of the ei^teenth century, had 
ob-viously, according to Seeley, deserved her fate and would, 
for that reason, never rise again. The propheev was unfortu- 
nate, as Poland has recently been re-established in her entirety 
indcpendenco by the Treaty of Versailles. But. ns 
Homer rema^, these thm^ lio on the knees of the gods,’’ 
and he woifld be a ra^ man who would prophesy the per- 
petmty of Pol^d s resteration. For the Wous Partitions 
of Poland, at the end of the eighteenth centurv, see note on 
page 142. 

sample, at the present time 
-the otd lorms of monarchic and aristocratic government are 
popularly considered to have been permanently abolished. 
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to tbo. simpler, *tinm';^ ” odem «so or roislortimoi 

'Writbrios of 3^0, "“’•^nco under euflt'f/S ^ „ Stoic 

M^flonoting calm frogment of <Ao 

-^vbslonly a very smn" ^ ^ 40 . 

Dccupacle of the 1 ''5'J'i^ohoTttct'Or. , .ministor of 
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and had clothed itsclt in tho legal fiction that the ancient 
rcpuhVio was Btill in being, became gradually mote and more 
an open dospotiBm. The climax wos reached under Diocletian 
{a.d. 285-300) and his successora. Diocletian ontirely 
destroyed tho authority of tho senate, and was tho first 
emperor to take the title of JDominus or “ Supremo Lord 
(a title hitherto confined to tho owner of slaves), and to 
assume tho diadem, tlio traditional emblem of Royalty (see 
Gibbon, book I, chap, 13). 

P. 78. Hc^d : See note above on page 157. Hegel, eeoking 
to discover an all-inclusive formula for human history, found it 
in the conception of historj* os working out tho Beif-realizotion 
of one aspect of the Absolute, viz. Its freedom, and regarded 
this as tf&ing place through a kind of cyclic proc^ marked 
by three stages, which he colls thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
According to this theory, freedom, starting ns obsoluto licence 
{thesis), passes out into its opposite, viz. complete, external 
control {antithesis) and, by and through this self-negation, 
ultimately achieves realization by attaining self-determination 
{synthesis], which is a blending of licence and external control. 
Applying tho theory to actual history, it may be said that 
human society has never, ns a whole, passed beyond the first 
of these stages, tempered and held in check by the second; nor 
does it seem possible that the tJiird stage can ever bo reached, 
except in the case of an ideal si^ety winch shall liave advanced 
to the point where no external compulsion is any longer 
necessarj', but has been completely replaced by the internal 
Compulsion of tho perfectly directed will. Consequently, it 
would be idle to seek for the complete Hegelian process in the 
course of European events — an argument which. Dr. Jnge 
would apparently think, tells against the theory as such. 
But surely we see tho process exemplified, with the necessary 
limitations, in the case of individuals 1 
As for the objection mentioned on page 79 — that the view 
that the universe as a whole is progressing is " nonsense, 
unmeaning or blosphemous " — it may be suggested that Dr. 
Bradley is possibly wrong here in treating the created universe 
as a whole in the metaphysical sense. There is a well-known 
text in an Indian scripture which supplies an alternative con- 
ception of the universe : “ With one fragment of Myself I 
created bU this, and I remain.” There is an echo of this 
conception in one of Dr. Inge’s own essays, his Confessio Fi€ei. 

' The Divine Logos,” he there writes, “ through T^om the 
worlds were, made and Who sustains them in being, is not 
exhausted in Efis creation, but remains transcendent as well 
^ immanent in it." If this be so, then this universe, even 
though it bo in a certain senM a seU-cQatained whole, is of ija 
wry nature finite; and, being finite, may therefore concep- 
tiona'ly be brought under some law like that of progress. 
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Moreover, ns ropnrds tlio Crentor of the Universe, the fact that 
His immanent life is rnpaged in vrorking out towards perfection 
Eomotlung into which It has projected Itself, would not goera 
necessarily to cast nnj’ reflection upon the eternal perfection 
of lUg transcendent life. A perfect sculptor, if wo could 
conceive of such, would still have the task of mastering his 
matcrialB and modelling them to liis will, without thereby 
negating lus perfection. 

Comte: See abovo, note on page 109. Comte's theory is 
briefly that human thought passes tluough three great stages 
which ho calls (1) theological, (2) metaphysical, (3) positive. 
In tho first of these stages, jian makes the wi.sh the father 
to tho thought and creates a God or Gods for his own satis* 
faclioD. In the second, ho passes bo5’ond this and constructs 
abstract generalizations which ho proceeds to opply deductively 
to tho problems of life. In tho third, ho takes his stand on tho 
only sure bedrock of truth, and constructs his theories of life 
inductively, on tho evidence of oscortoined facts. This last is 
tho *' positive ” stage which represents tlio consummation of 
human development. Each of these stages is marked by a 
corresponding ordering of human society. When society 
reaches tho tliird, and final, stage it mil have for its rulers, 
says Comto (echoing Plato), a body of thinkers and philosophers 
in whoso hands will bo the entire moml government of tho 
community. Against tho decisions of this august body tho Jfan 
in tho Street will not bo allowed to raise objections. This is 
what .is meant on page 70 by tho statement thot Comto does 
not permit “ unlimited freedom of thought." But to say, os 
Dr. Inge does, that tho third phase of tho Comtest social 
evolution is thoroforo, strictly spcaldng, a " theological stage " 
would not oppoar to bo guito accurate, for tho simple rooson 
that tho wisdom of this pliilosophical governing body is 
assumed, on tho theory, to rest upon sciontific foot, not on 
mere doctrine or opinion. Comte’s whole effort ivas to produce 
n world in which tho ordering of life should bo entirely based 
on Imowlodgo and in which notliing should bo left to clianco or 
conjecture. Tliis is tho basis of his “ Keligion of Humonity," 
wliich was to bo tho working faith of sooioty in its positive 
Btogo, and consist in tho worship and omulotion of such great 
men in tho past as had definitely proved their claim by their 
acts and lives. Whore Comto seems to exceed his limits is in 
the assumption that tho world con over reach a point at which 
all its working philosophy is a matter of octual knowledge, 
without any inorgin of guesswork or uncertainty. ' 

P.79. Wotifei aecthexvholc world of appearance aa a "progreas " : 
Tho last half of this paraCToph is difficult. Professor Bradley’s 
theory, as intorpre tod by Dr. Xngo.isthatthoperfoot philosopher, 
lifted above the illusions of time ond space and matter, would 
X 
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SCO Iho wliolo of tho phonomonftl •world ns » fixed liierarchy 
of ideas — “ fixed," in tho sonso that ooch such idea has ite 
appointed place m the scale. Tho relations botwcoti these ideas 
are, therefore, permanent and unchangeable. Tlio highor is 
etomally higher, tho lower oternally lower — tho whole scries 
existing quite outside any Buch process as that of time, and 
therefore being unaffected by it. Dr. Inge compares this 
hierarchical order of ideas to the so-called “ progressions ” 
of mathomatica {e.y. tho " arithmetical ” progression 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, etc., and tho “ geometrical ” progression 1, 2, 4, 8, 1C, ote.) 
in which tho relations between tho various terms arc similarly 
“ fixed ” and havo nothing to do with any temporal process. 
Tho difficulty of Professor Bradley’s tbeo^, for tho reader not 
trained in philosophical speculations, lies in his comploto 
denial of reality to all existence conditioned by temporal and 
spatial relations. Wien he says that tho perfect philosopher 
would seo tho whole world of appearance as n “ progress," 
what he really moans to say is that tho philosopher in question 
would see the whole world of appearance as illusory, and that 
his eyes would pierce through tliis unreal show to the true 
world of Being wliioh lies beliind the apparent world of Becom- 
ing. In a world of Being there con he no progress In a tem- 
poral sense, for tho simple reason that there is no timo. Dr. 
Inge rightly remarks that, even though this be true, tho use 
of tho word “ progress ” for tho mtomal interrelations of a 
hierarchical order of ideas ia misleading and “ a trap for the 
unwary." 

Tanialw : According to tho Greek legend, Tantolhs was 
the son of Zeus, and was punished by him for haiang di'vulged 
to mortals tho counsels of the gods. Tho punishment con- 
sisted in an insatiable thirst, rendered all the more desperate 
by tho foct that he was placed up to the nock in water, ■with 
bunches of fruit above bis head. Wlienover he tried to reach 
them, both water »nd fruit receded from him and eluded his 
grasp. 

P.80. The discussions : Thodisoussions,thatistosay, whether 
a perfect character, like that of Christ, could have existed in 
an age which (according to the complacent assumption of the 
disputants) provided so far less suitable an enviroument than 
ours does. If we accept the theory, which we find in Aristotle, 
that tho perfect character can only function freely and fully 
in a perfect environment, an imperfect age ipso facto precludes 
the existence of human perfection. 

The secularisation of religion: This refers to a point on 
which Beau Inge feels very strongly and to which he makes 
several references in his essays, f.e., the tendonev on the part 
of tho present-day clergy to identify themselves •with such 
secular ca'usos as the labour movement and to think and 
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roeak in terms of an approaching “ Ejngdom of Clirist on 
Earth,” to _bo brought about by economic or social reform. 
Dr. Inge’s view is that Religion, as such, belongs to a Platonic 
world of Ideas, or absolute values, which entirely transcends 
our world of space and time. 

The, unauthorized belief ; i.e. the belief that, after death, the 
soul passes through a purgatorial period, in order to fit itself 
for the life of perfection wliich is to bo foimd in heaven. 

The papal syllabus of ISCi ; This Syllabus, which aocom- 
panied the famous Encyclical sent by Pope Pius IX to all 
Catholic bishops on December 8th, 1864, contained a list of all 
the various modem heresies and errors wliich it was the duty 
of the Roman Church to combat. The list numbered eighty 
in all. The syllabus is perhaps the most striking manifesto 
against freedom of thought ever issued by the papal authority. 
It preceded by six years the ofScial estabUshmont of the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 

Cro-Magnon : A prehistoric race still to be distinguished 
in Europe particularly among the Eskimo and Basques 
(Pyrenees region). They had large and very long heads, 
and were above the average in height with somewhat Mongoloid 
features. 

P.81. Lord Bryce' 8 Commission : The Commission appointed 
by the Allies in 1917, under the mosidency of the distinguished 
Wstorian and publicist, Lord Bryce (1838-1922) to inquire 
into the truth of the reports concerning the German atrocities 
in Belgium. The Commission found that the reports were 
substantially accurate. 

Subsidizing the^ unsticcesssftd : i.e, supporting those who ore 
incapable of earning a livelihood for themselves, by means of 
insurances, etc., which come from the pockets of those who are 
self-supporting. The most flagrant instance is the dole for 
the unemployed, which costs the public many millions a year 
in taxation, and which undoubtedly enables large numbers of 
undeserving recipients to live in comparative comfort without 
doing any work at all. 

P. 82. Attachs upon civilization : Of the names mentioned 
in tills sentence. Crates and Pherecrates were two dramatists 
belonging to the Old Comedy at Athens, of whose works hardly 
anything survives. They were contemporaries of the more 
famous Aristophanes in the fifth century B.C. Antisthenes, 
who lived at the end of the fifth century and the beginning 
of the fourth, was the founder of the soot of the Cynics. The 
Cynics professed to despise all the luxuries and refinements 
of civilization; and it was the extravagance, in this respect, 
of some of their more extreme members {e.g. Antisthenes’ best 
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known pupil, Diogoncs) which earned for them the populO'r 
name of ct/nic or “ dog-like.” For Lucrotiu'i and Rou'ssoau 
BOO notes on page 164, and page 148. Walt Whitman (ISIS' 
1893), the American poot, was nn apostio of clean, %-igorous, 
primitive simplicity. Henry Da\nd Thoroau (1817-1802), tn® 
friend of Emerson, forsook tho life of cities and lived iu a 
wooden hut by Walden Pond, near Concord, in solitary 
communion with Nature. His best-known book T!'alderl> 
life in the Woods, gives a record of his oxperioncQS and • 
reflections during this woodland life. John Kuskin (1^19- 
1900) and WilUam Morris { 1834-1896), tho poet and craftsrPan, 
both revolted against tho ugliness of our modern industrial 
civilization, which they held to bo a sure sign that somothiuS 
was rotten at its heart. For Euskin’s views see The Victorian 
Age, page 98. ISdward Carpenter {b. 1844 and still living) 
a well-known essaj-ist and writer of free veree. His hostlhty 
to modern civilization may be gathered from tho title of oua 
of his books. Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. 

P. 83. What the Greeha called its “nature ” See note on page 
139. It is important to note hero the difieronce between tbe 
Greek use of the word “ porfeotion,” in this sense, and tho caora 
ordinary modem use. For us, “perfection” usually signifies 
something which, while wo can draw nearer to it, can never be 
finally attained. It is, in other words, infinite, and so, un- 
Toafe.a’Dlt). WiA t.t> Oieoka ArisitA.lo') it meBiit 

that which each thing is destined by Nature to be, when E 
has attained its full growth. Thus tho “ perfection ” of the 
bud was the flower; of the puppy, the dog. Such perfection 
is clearly finite and (if nothing happens to impede Nature’s 
processes) certain of realization. And because it is the 
inevitable goal of natural growth, tho Greelrs saw in it, 
justly, tho “ nature ” of the thing in question. Everj'tning 
most truly is that which it is meant to become. 

Art immanent Ideology; i.e. a purposive force, residing in 
human nature and greeting it, from within, towards some far- 
oS end, which it will reach naturally by a process of gradual 
growth. Many thinkers, to-day, have substituted an “ imma- 
nent teleology ” of this kind for the earlier Darwinian doctrine 
of “ occidental variation ” ; and there is no doubt that the 
importation of this principle into Darwinism gives to the whole 
conception of evolution a new force and significance. 

Lamarck: Jean Baptiste de Lamarck (1744-1829), the 
groat naturalist, foreshadowed, in his Philosophic Zoologigae 
(1809), many of the more modem evolutionarj' theories. 
most interesting contribution to the subject was his doctrine 
that organic changes, in any creature, are the result of forces 
set at work from within, i.e, now needs which, by their pressure. 
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ttadiinlly create the organ<; and functions wliich are noeoMory 
lor tlioir tsatisfoction. This inner compulsion is eomotimes 
called ” vitalism ” (i.e. inlioring in the life itself) os liore, to 
distinguish it from tho moroly mechanical and external com- 
pulsion of environment, such os wo find in the Darwinian 
theorj'. 

The Philosophy oj naturalism ; What Dr. Inge means hero 
is that those philosophers and scientists, who attnbuto tho 
solo motivo-forcos in evolution to “ natural causes ’’ (i.c. 
causes produced by Nature, not by Man), are too often inclined 
to forget tlrnt “ human nature ” is a part of Nature, and, in 
On equal degree, a product of Nature. Any strong and perma- 
nent factor in human nature, therefore (e.g. its propensity to 
hope), must bo reckoned among tho “ natural causes,” and 
must bo given its full weight and significance, os such. 

Fnidcnthis : Iiinrous Aurelias Clomoris Prudentius was 
bom in Spain in a.d. 348. When ho died is not known. Ho 
Was tho author of a number of poetical works, including hymns, 
memorial odes, and polemical discourses. The very uncouth 
Latin of tho two verses quoted in tho text may bo translated 
thus ; ” Does not one wide difference separate men from 
boasts t namely, that, while all tho good things that four- 
footed creatures desire are placed before their eyes, I, on the 
contrary, hope.” 

P. 84. Lord Brougham (1778-1868): English politician and 
essayist. Lord Chancellor from 1830-1834, and one of the most 
powerful agents in the passing of tho greot Reform Bill of 1832. 

Margaret Fuller (1810-1850): American authoress and 
a prominent member of tho Transcondontnl Movement. In 
later life she travelled to Italy, married tlio Marquis Ossoli, 
and took part in tho struggle for Italian freedom. She was 
drowned at soa, off Now York, on July ICth, 1850. 

The pessimist cannot condemn ; Tho fact that tho pessimist 
finds the world evil means that it does not como up to some 
standard wliich he has already tacitly conceived; while the 
fact of his having conceived such a standard shows that, in 
spite of himself and his theories, ho is really on optimist. 

SL Paul's deliberate verdict : “ That ot tho time ye were 
without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenant of promise, ha\'ing no hope, 
and without God in tho world.” Eptsile to the Ephesians, li. 12. 

The later Neoplatonists : e.g. Proolus and his successors. 
Neoplatonism was the last great school of Greek Kiilosophy 
and had its birth at Alexandria. It was, in its main features, 
a synthesis ot Platonism with oriental mysticism. The great 
names associated with it are those of Plotinus, Proolus one 
Porphyry. 
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P. 85. St. Paul's triad ; Tljo rofcronco is to a famous passage 
in the thirteenth chapter of St. Patil's first Epistle to the 
Cormthians. In this pa.ssago Love, or Charity, is oxtoUod ns 
the greatest of all the virtues; hot vfifh it, at a slightly lower 
level, are joined tho \’irtues of Faith nnd Hope. ' “ And now 
abidoth faith, hope, oharitj*, these three ; but tho greatest of " 
these is charity ’’ {verso 13). 

In an isolated hut extremely intcr^tiny passage ; " Because 
the creature it.self also shall bo delivered from tlie bondage of 
corruption into tho glorious liberty of tho children of God.” 
Si. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, viii. 21. 

A compromise between Jewish and Platonic eschatology: 
Eschatology is tho name given to any doctrine about tho 
“last things,” i.e. tho final destiny, or ultimate future, of 
Man. Tho Jews (see note on page 145) believed in a divine 
kingdom to bo founded on earth by their coming Messiah. Tlie 
Platonists held that this world of ours is merely tho im- 
perfect shadow or embodiment of tho divine world of Ideas, 
If, however, we can pierce through the shadows to tho true 
perfection beliind it, then, in tho act of realization, tho world 
Decomes perfect. Such direct realization tho Platonists 
conceived to bo the true goal of philosophy and, given tho 
necessary conditions, to be possible for the human soul, even 
during earthly life. 

MiHenarianiem : See note on page 1G7. 

Materialised into a supraterrestrial, etc. : As in the popular 
conception of heaven os a place, or city, or countrj’-, with 
scenery and characteristics of its own derived from terrestrial 
aualo^es. 

A Deutercmomic Religion : The Book of Douteronomyis the 
fifth book of the prophet Moses, in tho Bible. It is a long 
exhortation to the Jewish people, who were about to enter 
the land of Canaan, to keep the commandments of God, in 
order that, by so doing, they may enter upon their inheritance 
as the Chosen People, defeat and dispossess their enemies, 
and be generally powerful and prosperous. 

P. 86. As its greatest and most representative poet said : The 
reference is, of course, to the well-known words which Tennyson 
puts into the mouth of the departing Bang at the end of the 
Morte d' Arthur : 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new 
And God fulfils Himsolf," etc. 

Clough : Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-1861), a poet, not of 
the first rank, though the author of a few memorable shorter 
pieces. It would hardly bo tmtruo to say that Clough’s name 
IS immortalized less by his own work than by the fact that he 
is the subject of Matthew Arnold’s splendid elogj’. Thyrsis. 
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P. 87. Amtolc France : Sco note on poco lo-l. ILs Isk 
of the Penguins is nn extremoly witty and ironic<vl eatiro on 
modern social and political life. 

Eventu rerum : From tho Roman poet, Claudian. See note 
on pago 144. “ Tho foolish hovo to bo taught by events,” 

t.c. they are not wise enough to anticipate, and* so ovoid, 
oidl consequences. 

Architecture reached its climax ; i.c. during tho period when 
tho groat medieval cathedrals wore being built; roughly 
between a.d. 1000-1400. 

Eonian Law : The greatest codification of Roman law was 
that undertaken by tho Emperor Justinian (A.n. r>29-GG5) and 
consisted of throe parts, tho Code, tho Digest, and tho Institutes, 
which wore gathered together under tho general title of the 
Corpus Juris Oivilis, or “ Body of Cml Law." 

Peridcs : Pericles (bom early in tho fifth century, and died 
429 B.c.) was tho greatest of Athenian statesmon. Ho was 
the ralor of Athens during tho period of her highest supremacy 
m literature and Art. Tho Ago of Augustus, Emperor of 
Romo from 29 n.c. to a.d. 14, was tho most distinguished 
epoch of Roman Literature, including tho groat names of 
Virgil and Horace. Tho term “ Augustan Ago ” is sometimes 
applied, as a generic term, to periods of pronounced literary 
oxcellenco, though devoid of the highest creative originality, 
“W ago of Drydon and Pope in England, or that of Racine 
and Ckirnoillo in Franco. 

. T. 88. “ Carent guia vote sacro ” .• “ Because they lack nn 
^pired bard" to celebrate their glories. Tho words are from 
Horace. 

Emerson ; Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), the great 
American 'Essajdst and an originol, if somowliat indifferent, 
poet. 

In Milton’s grand words : In his Arcopagitica. t 

Nicholas of Cusa : (1401-14G4) was one of tho greatest 
thinkers of tho Middle Ages. Long before Galileo, ho taught 
the movement of tho earth round tho sun. In spite of liis 
heterodox views, such ns his pantheism, ho became a Cardinoi 
of the Church and a Papal legato. 

P* 89. The absolute values ; Truth, Goodness and Beauty are 
“ absolute " values', becouso they cannot be resolved into 
an^lung more ultimate than themselves, wlulo all other values 
in the world are merely secondary and derivative and can bo 
msolved into one or other of these three. Plato selected the 
jood, the True and tho Beautiful as the supremo trinity in his 
hierarchy of Ideas, though in places ho achiovos a Unity by 
subsuming the two latter under the Idea of the Good. 
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The Sermon on the Mount ; Tbo longf'Ft, nnd tho inort 
iraporf^nt, of oil tbo rocortled utterances of Jesus Clirist. It 
is g)\’(“n, in its fullest form, in St. Mattheu', chapters v-vii j 
but portions of it appear in the other Gospels. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE 

P. 01. Epigoni : Tho name given in Greek Mythology to tho 
ecfns of the Seven Heroes who died in the war ngnin.st Thebes ; 
now used figuratively for tho descendants, or successors, of 
men in tho past greater than themselves. 

The fanatical nationaIisn% : After the sack of JeruBnlcm by 
tho Roman Emperor Titus in A.t>. 70, in consequence of tho 
rebellion of tho zealots or fanatical national party, largo 
numbers of tho Jews were expelled from their country, but many 
■were allovrcd to remain. As soon ns they had recuperated their 
strength they revolted anew under Bar-Cochba in a.d. 135. 
This insurrection was put down with enormous bloodshed and 
led to the final expulsion of tho roco from Judea. From that 
time tho Jews have had no country. 

Sybcl ; Heinrich von Sybcl (1617-1895), German historian. 
His greatest work is his History of the Ecvohition from 1789- 
1795. 

ToequevtVe : Ale.xis do Tocquevillo (1 805-1859), one of tho 
greatest of French political philosophers. Among his chief 
works arc Democracy in America ond The Old Ecyime and the 
Ectoluiion. 

P. 92. Arnold Toynbee (1852-1883): Philanthropi-st and 
Social Reformer. The phrase “ Tlio Industrial Revolution ” 
was first used ns tho title of a book of his collected addresses on 
tho Economic History of England, published in 1884. 

, A variety of mechanical inventions : For a list o‘ those see tho 
essay on the Idea of Progress, page G9. 

The French memarchy : The decline of tho French Monarchy 
can really be dated from the latter part of tho long reign of 
Louis XTV, when a series of unsuccessful wars practically 
reduced tho kingdom to bankruptcy, hloreover, the policy 
instituted by that monarch, of concentrating tho nohiUty at 
Versailles and removing them from all contact with the 
peasants on their estates, undoubtedly precipitated tho socidJ 
crisiB which ended in the Revolution. 

The riding-horse and pach-horse : Coaching dates from tho 
mat improvement in the EngUsh roads brought about by 
John Macadam (1766-1836). Macadam started work as sur- 
veyor of the Bristol district in 1816 and from then until 1830 
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waa consuifed all over the country on the question of road 
improvement. In consequence of hie labours there were in 
1836 fifty-four mail coaches running in England. Before this 
date, however, railways had started — the earliest line, the 
Stoclcton and Darlington, having been opened for public traffio 
in 1826. The next fifteen years saw the opening of practically 
all the present English rai'lway lines. 

Fast-sajling clippers ; The first vessels to use steam power 
exclusively, without the help of sails, were the Great Western 
and Sirius which crossed the Atlantic in April, 1838. 

P. 93. A superstilious belief: See the Essay on the Idea of 
Progress, page 69. 

There were no large towns, except London : For the relative 
size of London and the other chief cities of England at the 
end of the seventeenth century, see Macaulay’s History of 
England, chapter iii, vol. I, “England in 1688!" 

The population was sparse : In a foot-note to his essay on 
The Birthrate, Dr.Ingo mentions that the population of England 
and Wales is said to have been 4,800,000, in 1600, 6,500,000 in 
1760 and 8,890.000 in 1801. In 1901 ir was 32,530,000 and in 
1914 37,000,000. 

Dean Colct ; John Colet {1467-1519), Dean of St. Paul’s 
fiom 1605 and the founder of St. Paul’s School. One of the 
most familiar instances of an enormous family none of whom 
lived beyond early childhood was that of Queen Anne, who had 
nineteen children. 

The deathrate rapidly declined ; The birthrate and deathrate 
in England seem to have stabilized themselves at a proportion 
of roughly 7 to 5, by about the middle of the century, as the 
following figures will show. 


in England and Wales. 



Births 

Deaths 

1840 

602,303 

356,634 

1845 

543,521 

349,366 

1849 

678,159 

440,839 

1853 

612,391 

421,097 

1856 

657,453 

390,606 

1858 

655,481 

449,656 

1869 

689,881 

441,790 

1860 

084,048 

422,721 

1801 

096,406 

436,114 

1862 

712,417 

■ 436,673 

1863 

. 727,276 

473,837 

1864 

740,276 

495,631 

1805 

748,069 

490,909 
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the high price of com due to the •war ■with France. In addition 
to supplementing ■wages out of the Rates, relief ■was granted in 
proportion to the number of children in a family, thus encourag- 
ing, os Dr. Inge sa 5 's, improvidently large families. These 
doles, wliichsoon led to the anomalous position that idle paupers 
were better off than working people, were abolished on the 
14th August, 1834. 

In Ireland : There were great potato famines in Ireland in 
1822 and 1846-7. 

The vital statistics : i.e. in countries of this type both the 
birthrate and the deathrato tend to be high. In 1912 the 
birth and deathrate of Russia -were 44-0 and 28 9, while India, 
■with a practically similar birthrate, had a still greater mor- 
tality. In China, it is said that seven out of ten children die 
in infancy. These figures are taken from Dr. Inge’s essay on 
The Birthrate. 

P. 97. The dominions beyond the seas : Tlie white population of 
Australia, for example, increased from 1,030 persons in 1788, 
to 80,000 in 1835, and 350,000 m 1851. Canada, a much older 
colony, had, in 1800, a white population of 240,000, which had 
risen in 1825 to 581,920, and in 1851 to 1,842,285. 

The novels of Dickens, Charles Rcade and Kinysley : c.g. such 
novels as Oliver Twist, Nicholas Ntckleby and LitJlc Dorril by 
Charles Dickens ; It is Never too Late to Mend, Hard Cash, Foul 
Play, Put Yourself in his Place and A Tl’onmn Hater by Charles 
Reado (1814-1884); Alton Locke nnA 3'’eosl by Charles ICingsley 
(1819-75). 

Major prophets : The name “ major,” or greater, prophets, 
is given to the authors of the first five books of Prophecy in 
the Old Testament, viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Nehenuah, 
and Daniel. 

Carlyle was a Stoic t This refers to the general quality of his 
ethical teaching, c.y. of the stem claims of duty ; of the doctrine 
that man is in the world not to enjoy himself but to work; 
and of the superiority of human paturo to such external influ- 
ences as fate. In this general character of austerity the gospel 
of Carlyle resembled that of the ancient Stoics, the sect 
founded by Zeno of Elea at the beginmng of the third century 
B.C., and 'in' a certain degree the teachings of Jean Calvin 
(1509-1564), the Swiss Reformer and founder of the harshest 
and most extreme form of Protestantism. 

His studies of German idealism : c.g. of the ■writings of such 
mystics and idealists as Fichte, Schelling and Novalis. 
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Westminster Hall : This ancient building is part of the palace 
built by William Rufus and was made the seat of the Law in 
1224. In course of time the three superior Courts of Common 
Law, viz. the King’s Bench, the Common Pleas and the Exche- 
quer, wore all established on one side of Westminster Hall, 
while the Court of Chancery or Equity occupied the other side. 
By the Judicature Acts (1873-76) the three former became divi- 
sions of the High Court of Justice. 

John Doe and Richard Roe : These two personages were in- 
vented by Jurists as an imaginary Plaintiff and Defendant, 
in oases under the Law of Ejectment (i.c. whore an individual’s 
claim to a piece of landed property was challenged by another 
person), in order to allow the dispossessed person to claim not 
merely damages for ejectment, out possession of the actual 
property as well. Gog and Magog are the names given to two 
statues of mytliical giants which stand in the Gmldhall in 
London. 

P. 100. Dickens' pictures of the English law ; As, for 
instance, in Bleak House, which satirizes the expense and 
delays of Chancery Law. 

The horrors of the debtors’ prison : The cliiof debtors’ prison 
WO.S at the Marshalsoa in Southwark, in S. London. Imprison- 
ment for debt wis abolished by an Act of 1809, with a single 
exception in the case of debtors who refuse to pay when they 
have the moans. The name chiefly associated wth the reform 
of the miserable conditions provaihng in those prisons was tliat 
of the philanthropist Jolm Howard (1726-1790). For the most 
descriptive picture of such a prison see Charles Dickens’ Little 
Domt. The reader will also remember the impriEOnmont of 
Rawdon Crawley for debt in Thackeray’s Vanitit Fair. 

Condemned to death ; In the eighteenth century there were 
more than two hundred offences on fho Statute Book punish- 
able by death, but in practice thoKo had been reduced to twenty- 
five by the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1 823 about 
a hundrctl of the earlier long list of crimes wore exempted from 
capital puni.shment, ivhilc in 1837 forgery was similarly ex- 
empted. Since 1801 there are in England only four crimes 
which come under the death penalty, viz. arson in dockyards 
or arsenals, piracy with violence, treason and murder. 

Public e-xecuiions : By an Act of 1663 all executions were 
b.oncoforlh to take place* within the walls of prison.s. Tlie last 
public execution was that of the murderer, Muller, in the 
ptovioua year. 

The Afathemalical and Clattical Triposts : The Mathrraatlcal 
Tripos more ancient tlvan the Classical. Tfio latter was 

o-tablLshed in 1824. wfitie the Mathematical Tripos Lifts Isave 
b*<.n preaerved since 1747, 
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P. 101. Abolition of ail Anglican privileges : Op to tho year 
1834 no etudont, who was not a mombor of the English 
Church, could bo admitted to Oxford and Cambridge 
vorsities. Tho Test Oath was, however, retained for the Jl-A; 
degree until IS^l, when it was abolished by tho Oxford 
Cambridgo Tests Repeal Act. 

PermissiQn of Fellows to marry : By an Act cf 1877 two 
Executive Commissioners wore appointed, whoso report vras 
issued in 1882. They remodelled tho whole system of CoJlogo 
Fellowslups at both Universities. Most of these were attached 
to University or College offices ; but about a hundred sinocuro 
Fellowships were retained, terminablo in seven years ond 
subject to no restrictions of residence or celibacy. 

The Civil Service : Up to 1859 appointments to tho Civil 
Service were made entirely by nomination, with or withotit an 
examination to test the fitness of tho candidate so nominated. 
The first office to hold a yearly open Competition was the India 
Office in 1859. The principle was adopted for the whole Civil 
Service on the 14th Juno, 1870. 

The Volunteer movement : This movement began in 1839> at 
a time when there was some fear of invasion of England, and 
within a few months over 100,000 men had been enrolled. The 
Volunteers had to find their own equipment and pay theif own 
expenses, and received no reward of any kind. 

The Prince Ooneert : Tor a just estimate ol the oharooler 
and abilities of the Prince Consort (1819-1861) the reader 
should consult Sir. Lytton Strachoy’s brilliant biography of 
Queen Victoria. 

The Crimean War (28th March, 1854, to March 1856) was 
marked by quite incompetent generalship in the field arid by 
hopelessly inadequate commissariat and hospital arrangements, 
the latter due to the parsimony and indifference of tho flome 
Government. At the battle of Inkerman, November 6th, 1854, 
8000 British troops were taken by surprise and fought dcspor-' 
ately for rriany hours a^inst about 50,000 Russians and finally, 
with the help of 6000 French, succeeded in completely routing 
the enemj'. > 

P.102. Publilius Syrus : Flourished in the middlo of the first 
century B.c. He was bom as a slave and afterwards obtained 
his freedom, to become the leading writer of mimes. His impro- 
visations, which contained a number of brief moral maxims, 
became exceedingly popular and were later collected under the 
title of The Opinions of Publilius Syrus. The lino here quoted 
runs : — “ Where nothing is feared, that which is to be feared 
is being bom.” 

I/eclcy,: William Edward Hartpole I.ecby {183&-1903), the 
well-known Enghsh historian and philosopher. 
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Disradi’a scheme : i.e. his Reform Bill of that srear, which 
gave universal suSrage in tho boroughs and extended the 
county franchise, thus out-doing tho Whigs or liberal Party 
in the cause of democracy. 

P.103. Legally sacrosanct : Members of Parliament are by law 
free from arrest on any civil process in coming, going, or return- 
ing to the Houses of Parliament, and cannot be prosecuted for 
slander on account of anything said in parliamentary debate. 

The Bradlangh case : Charles Bradlaugh (1833-1891) was in 
1880, after being elected M.P. for Northampton, refused the 
right of taking his seat in the House because of his unwilling- 
ness, as a freethinker, to take tho oath upon the Bible. It 
was only after having boon tlirice re-elected by Northampton 
that he was in 188G eventually allowed to take his seat on 
affirmation. 

WUhes ; John Wilkes (1727-1797), tho famous demagogue, 
was expelled from tho House of Commons on the 19th January, 
1764, on suspicion of being the author of an article in the 
North Britain. In 1768, having been re-elected by the county 
of Middlesex, ho was declared by tho House ineligible to sit, 
and Colonel Luttrell was given tho seat in liis place. In 1774, 
however, having become Lord Mayor and again been returned 
unopposed for jMiddlosox, he was permitted to toko his seat. 
In 1782 the resolutions wliich had annulled bis previous 
election wore expunged from the records of tho House. 

The opium war against China : Tills was tho war imdortakon 
by Groat Britain in order to force China to import opium from 
India. It lasted from 1840-1842. 

FlahauU : Auguste Cliarles Comte do Flahoult (1785-1870) 
was aide-de-camp to Napoleon and won distinction in the 
Peninsular and Russian Campaigns. Ho was appointed 
ambassador in Vienna 1842—48 and ambassodor to Great 
Britain 1860-1862. 

The scUlcment after 1815 ; See note on pago 148. 

The disturbances of 1848: After tho abdication of I/iuls 
Philippe in 1848 there was an insurrection of tho red Repub- 
licans in Paris, and tho revolutionary wave spread in that year 
through most of tho coimtrics of Europe. In Italy, Jlilan and 
Venice \vilncssed a revolt against Austrian rule. Naples and 
Sicily robolled ag.iinst their Bourbon rulers, and Pope Pius IX 
had to fly from Rome, where a republic was sot up in February 
1849. In Austria, the authority at Vienna passed into tho 
hands of the National Guords and tho Students’ Legion, an 
insurrection broke out in Prague, and Hungary revolted under 
tho leadorsliip of llo-ssuth. In Germany, a general movement 
of unrest was only stayed by IiasU' conccssion.s made by tho 
tvding princes of the Independent Gorman States. In spto of 
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thi% thr< Germnn people ejrcted ft Nfttionftl Corifrre#ij of their 
j)wn renn'-’onfnt ivi't!, which in 1840 offered i|te fmp«-rin! frown 
to the king of I’nw-in; but ho rofiwetl to oce»-pl it from »iisfh 
ft body, nnd roon nftenvanU tho A^fomidy Iv'Emn to lo#-o it* 
power nnd wwi finally di«;=oHcd. The populnr mox-ernent Iifwl 
Docn further weftkenkl in Pnir’jin onii Saxony by tJio ravnge 
vim of ftrmed foro"! on the jvftrt of the governmenlJt of the"*! 
Stntofl. 

P. 104. Tht Papt tro>/bM: Tlie Pojje wiv« Piuh IX. who hftd 
l>«on elected to the pApivl throne in 1840 nml IieJd Urn I’npney 
for no leH.'t timn tliirty-two yeftr*. vljmp on tJie Kth Febnmry. 
1878. PiUB IX hml started ub n elvninpion of Liij'»ndi‘.in, ond 
for tho first two yenrs of Im reipn wim the idol of the Boinnn 
popidftce; but the outiirenk of revnlutionory iii'.tnrljniiev.-s in 
Itomo gave him ii fnght and hmi to fly for rnfety ic> 

Gftotft on Kownilier 24tii. 1848. lie did not retiini until Af/rit 
IStl), 1850. From tlnx time, under the influence of hm fb-ere. 
tary of State, Ovrdmnl Antonelh, ho ln'cnme an extn’tne 
reactionary, lioth in civil and oceh"iia«ticnl jiclicy. 

Chartitm ; A iiolitical movement of the worl!ing.cln**t in 
Great Britain, which arose out of wnh-oprend notional dpnp- 
pointincnt at the results of the Beform Bill of 1832. The 
worker* pot forward in 1838 a "People’s Charter,” which de- 
manded, amongst other thingv, mnniuwi eiiffnige, vole by 
ballot, the abolition of property quaiifieation for ini'inbiirB of 
ParUnment, and pajment of ifcrnliers. The rc-lmni of the 
Houro of Comnion.8 to consider a p"ti(ion, presented in June 
1839 and signed by a mdlion nnd a quarter names, uii'' followed 
by throats of a vimvcn..al strike, iiistvirbanees took place all 
over tho country and gathered slronglh during a number of 
years, ronchingthoirhighcBtpointin tho “Yenrof Bovolution.” 
1848, noccasitating military nicasun's on the part of tho Duko 
of Wellington. From 1848 Chnrti“m rapidly died down, 
chiefly owing to tho rovixiiig prosperity of tho country, incident 
upon tho rapid colonial expansion which took place at that 
time. 

WkUc Macavday teas sTioiciny : This refers to the celebrated 
chapter in Macaulay’s Hutory of England on tho “ State of 
England in 1C85 ” (chapter iii, vol. I). 

Sir Joseph Paxton'a great glass house : 'Plus was tho gigantic 
structure of iron nnd gloss built for tho Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, London, in 1851, and opened bv Queen Victoria 
on Sfay Ist of that year. Its architect, Jfr. Joseph Paxton 
(1801-1805), had acluovod fame by the building of tho groat 
coneorvatorios at Chatsworth, the Duko of Dovonshire’a 
palatial scat in Derbj’shiro. He wa.s knighted at the opening 
of tho Exhibition. IVhen the Exhibition was over, tho glass 
structure was taken down and re-erectod at Sydenham, in tho 
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South-east of London, where it became the familiar Crystal 
Palace, which, still stands. 

Tl^ enragis of Europe : The foimder of revolutionary anarch- 
ism in Europe was Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-1866) whose 
writings exercised a powerful influence in the middle of the 
century. His most prominent disciple was the Russian 
Bakunin (1814-1876), the founder of international Nihilism 
with Karl Marx (1818-1883). 

P.106. The Romanticist r evolution : The characteristics of the 
Romantic movement in European literature are thus summed 
<up in an article in Chambers' Encydopccdia : — 

“ It was a revolt against pseudo-classicism; a return 
from the monotonous commonplace of everyday life to 
the quaint and imfamiliar world of old Romance ; a craving 
for the novel, original and adventm-ous ; an emphasismg 
of the interesting, the picturesque and the ‘ romantic,’ at 
the expense, if need be, of correctness and elegance and 
the current canons of good taste. Deep humour, strong 
pathos, profovmd pity are amongst its notes.” 

Readers will be familiar with the leading names ef the 
movement, so far as English literature is concerned. In 
France the chief names are those of Rousseau, Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Dumas, George Sand and Victor Hugo, though one 
or two of these fall after the date, 1826, mentioned in the text. 
In Germany the chief apostle of Romanticism was Novalis. 
■Other names connected with the movement in that country are 
those of the Schlogols, Tleck and Hoffmann, though tendencies 
towards Romanticism may be traced in the earlier work of 
Lessing, Schiller and Goethe and in the philosophy of Sohelling. 

By a strange chance : Byron died in 1824, aged 36; Shelley 
in 1822, aged 30 ; Keats in 1821, in his twenty-sixth year. 

W ordsnoorlh alotxe : Wordsworth lived for eighty years 
>(1770-1860). The period during which his greatest work was 
produced is somewhat generously extended by Dean Inge, 
most critics considering that practically all of Wordsworth that 
■will live was written between 1798 and 1808. The “fifteen 
years,” mentioned in the text, stand for the period between 
.1325, the date mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph fbr 
the completion of the Romanticist Revolution, and 1840 
The latter year may bo roughly token os marking the bemn- 
ming of Tennj'son’s fame. As a matter of fact, Tonnj’son had 
published his volume. Poems, chiefly Lyrical, in 1830, but, 
strictly speaking, the beginnings of his fame cannot be placed 
earlier than tlio epoch-mailing 1842 volume of poems, which 
•contained a carefully ro\’iEed selection of his earlier work, 
together wi th a number of now pieces, several of which represent 
his finest work, 
o 
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P. 106. On nature and history: On nature by the poets, and 
on history by such romantic novelists as Scott, 

Tennyson ; Tennyson’s Idylls oj the King ore, as Dr. Inge 
calls them a little further on, NovoIcttc=, and the same descrip- 
tion may bo given to such poems ns Enoch Arden, Dora, or The 
Gardener's Daughter. Browning’s most notable effort a 
story-teller is The Bing and the Book, which is not merely a 
novel, but a novel in which the story is re-told a number of 
times from the point of view of different characters taking part 
in its action. 

Lei them set tip : Of the list of names given by Dr. Inga 
hero, some readers might bo inclined to question the inclusion, 
on phj-siognomic grmmds, of Charles Darwin and possibly of- 
Bumo-Jones. These are purely matters of taste. It may 
perhaps bo mentioned that Manning {1S0S-1S92) is the cele- 
brated Cardinal of that name, who left the Church of England 
for the Church of Rome in 1851 ; Mnrtineau is the theologian, 
James Martineau (1805-1900); Burne-Jones is the famous 
painter and member of the pro-Raphaelite Brotherhood (1833- 
1898). 

P. 107. Prisca ivvent alios : The lines quoted may bo trans- 
lated thus : — 

“ Let what is ancient delight otliers ; for my part I 
congratulate myself that I was bom thus late in time} 
this age suits my disposition.” 

And he reigned : Lord Tennyson’s literary reign lasted half 
a century, from 1842 to his death in 1892, while that of Queen 
Victoria lasted from 1837-1901. 

The great Attic tragedians : Tennyson lived to eighty-three. 
Browning to se^’enty-seven. Of the great Attic tragedians 
Aischylus lived eighty years, Sophocles ninety-one, and 
Euripides seventy-four. 

Oreek philosophers : e.g. Pinto lived to be eighty, Aristotle 
to ho sixty-two. The longest-lived of ancient philosophers 
seems to have been the Cynic, Demonas, of the time of Hadrian, 
who IS said to have lived a hundred years. Legend has 
it, however, that three of the Seven Wise Men were also 
centenarians. Of Victorian theologians Mnrtineau, who lived 
to be ninety-five, and Pusey who lived to the ago of eighty- 
two, are good examples of longevity amongst n long-lived class. 

The man with a muck-rake : A character in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

Modred : The villain of the Arthurian story. According 
to the usual account ho was Arthur’s nephew. But in an 
early eleventh-century Arthurian cycle (that of Walter of 
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Oxford, translated by GeoSroy of Monmouth) Modred not only 
covoltod against his unolo but seduced his wife Guinevere. 
It was in fighting against Modred that Arthur received the' 
wounds which led to his being carried to the Isle of Avalon. 

CEdiptts-legetid ; As a story of incest. According to the 
<3reok legend (Edipus, King of Thebes, unwittingly married his 
own mother. 

Bex quondam rexque futunis : “ King of old and destined to 
be king in time to come.” These words referred to the belief 
that Arthur was destined to reappear in some future age 
amongst men. The same belief was hold, in medieval times, 
about the great Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 

Malory : Sir Thomas Malory the writer of the great prose 
romance of the Morte d'Arlhw, which is Tennyson’s chief 
.authority for his Idylls. 'The Morte d’ Arthur w'as completed 
in 1470 and is the greatest work of its kind in the English 
language. The name Malloor in the quotation is merely a 
poetical alternative of JIalory. 

P. 108. Camclol: Tholegendarycapitnl of Arthur’s Kingdom 
and the headquarters of the Knights of the Round Table. 

Parliamentary delates m Paradise Lost” : e.g. the debate 
of the fallen angels in Paradise Lost, book II. 

The children horn oj thee : These lines ore taken from Tenny- 
eon’s Guinevere, and are spoken by King Arthur. 

. P. 109. No graver than a schoolboys' barring out : From 
Tennyson’s Princess: — 

“ Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a schoolboys’ barring out; 

Too comic for the solemn things they are. 

Too solemn for the comic touches in them, 
liike our wild Princess with as wise a dream 
As some of theirs — God bless the narrow seas ' 

I wish they were the whole Atlantic broad.” 

September massacres : e.g. the terrible massacres in the 

f risons of Paris wliich continued from September 2nd to 
eptember 7th, 1792. 

Panlisocracy : The name given to the Utopian scheme pf 
bounding a colony of kindred souls, on a communfetio -ba^, 
^jn the banks of the Sasquelianna River in America, which 
engaged the enthusiasms of Coleridge as a young man, and of 
others like Southey and Lovell. 

Years brought : All these four writers had been strongly 
stirred by the French Revolution when it first started, but eS 
ali^ were alienqfed by its further developments. 
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The second Lochsley Hall ; The poem entitled Locksley EaU 
Sixty Years after. The title is not quite accurate as the first 
'Lochsley Halt was published in 1842 and the second in 1887, 

Many a backward-streaming curve ; A quotation from 
Locksl^ Hall Sixty Years after. The complete verse runs •• — 

“Forward then, hut BtiU remember how the course oE time will 
swerve, 

Crook and turn upon itaoli in many a backward streaming curve.’ 

Novds of George Eliot ; Such as Felix Holt (1800) and Danid 
Eeronda (1870). 

P. 110. George Qissing : A novelist who took his subjects 
chiefly from the lives of the poor in the largo towns. Author 
of Thyrza, Undassed, The Nether World, Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft, etc. 

Thomas Hardy (6. 1840); Considered the greatest among 
living Enghsh novelists and pre-eminent in his studies of 
rustic hfe. It cannot bo said that Thomas Hardy was ever 
an optimist, but it is quite true that in his later novels, such 
as Tess of theD'Urbcrmlles (1891), Jude the Obscure (1895), and 
The Pursuit of the Well-beloved (1897), his outlook on hfe is 
coloured by gloomy fatalism which almost amounts to despair. 

Nea-Gatholieism ; See note on page 162. The movement 
proclaimed a reversion to an ordered theocracy, under the- 
leadership of the Pope, os the only remedy for the social and 
religious anarchy which had been brought about by the 
Revolution. Joseph Marie Comte de Maistre (1764^-1821) 
was perhaps the most uncompromising leader of this move- 
ment. Sent as ambassador by the King of Sardinia to Russia 
in 1803, he wrote, during his long stay in St. Petersburg, 
three of his chief works, viz. the Constitution Politique (1810), 
Of the Pope (1821), and To the Qallican Church (1821—22). 
Francois ^n6, Vicomte do Chateaubriand (1768-1848), was a 
distinguished writer and one of the greatest names in the French 
Romantic movement. Like de Maistre, he was an ardent 
Royalist and in his Le Genie du Christianisme he pleaded 
, eloquently for a revival of the ancient religious allegiance to- 
Rome. From 1822 to 1824 Chateaubriand was ambassador in 
London, 

Tractarians : The name given to the adherents of what is 
known os the Oxford Movement, who issued their propaganda 
in the form of ninety Tracts for the Times, published at 
Oxford between 1833 and 1841 . The Oxford Movement aimed 
at a ra-rivol of the primitive Christianity of the first and second 
centuries a.i>, and at a recognition of the sacred character of 
the priestly office. Its most prominent leader was John Henry 
Newman (1801-1890), Vicar of St. -Mary’s,, Oxford, who in 
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1845 leit tbo EngViBb CJhurch and was received into the Church 
of Romo. Newman was made a cardinal in 1879. 

“ German theology" ; Tho chief seat of German theological 
scholarship about this period was tho University of Tubingen 
in 'Wurtemberg, which under tho leadership of Bruno Baur 
(1809-1882) became the centre of what is known os the Higher 
Criticism. 

Who admired : i.e. Rusldn hod a purely lesthetic admiration 
for tho orohitootural magnificence of a cathedral, but no 
fcohng for its religious sigmficanco. 

" There lives more faith " : These lines are from Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, canto xcvi ; — 

" Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds. 

At last ho beat his music out. 

Tliero iK’os more faith in honest doubt, 

Bolicvo mo. than in halt tho creeds.” 

Samitcl Butler : See note on page 171. 

_ Clough : See note on page 182. Clough had been an ardent 
disciple of Newman in his early days, -but after Newman’s 
Secession to Romo, reacted against these earlier influences 
and became altogether unsettled in his religious views. 

Amid; Henri Amiol (1821-1881), Professor of jEsthetics 
and French literature and afterwards of Moral Philosophy at 
the University of Geneva. His best-lcnown work is the 
Journal Intime, which is, as its name shows, an intimate con- 
fession of his reflections about life. 

P. 111. Matthew Arnold : The fullest expression of Arnold’s 
religious views is in lus Literature and Hoynio published in 1873, 
in which he endeavours to sift what is essential from what is 
Unessential in religion and to set forth a residuum which men 
of reason and men of ^icty could equally accept. 

Sir John Seeley; See note on page 174. Seeley’s Ecce 
Homo appeared in 18G5 and was a brilliant attempt at treating 
the life of Jesus Christ from a purely human point of view, 
divested of all elenients of tho supernatural. 

Intolerance was very bitter ; The best-remembered instance 
of such intolerance was tho persecution of Bishop Colenso 
(1814-1883) for his unorthodox views about tho accuracy of 
the historical boolcs of tho Bible. Colenso was deprived of his 
See (the Bishopric of Nataf) in 1863. Tho Privy ^uncil 
tovorsed tliis decision, but tho Council of tho Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund nevertheless refused to pay him his income. In 1866 
tho Council Was ordered by the Master of the Rolls to make 
this payment. In reply to this order the Metropolitan Bi^op 
®f Capo Town publicly excommunicated Dr. Colenso and in 
1869 consecrated another brshop in bis place. 
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Before ihe growth of the towns : The whole of the country 
been divided into parishes long before there was any really 
large town except London. The rapid springing up of towns 
with large populations, owing to the industrial revolution, 
meant that the rural parishes were denuded of their people, 
while the machinery of the Gliurch, as it then was, was in- 
capable of coping with the vast populations in the towns 
themselves. 

Leckg’s charming description : This is to be found in Lecky s 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

His method of facing : The reference is to Browning’s resolute 
clinging to a sturdy optimism, in spite of all doubts and diffi- 
culties, such as we find for example in his Prospice and Bahb% 
Ben Ezra. 

P.112. ThepahniestdayofEnglishnovcl-writing; ThefoUow- 
ing passage may be quoted here from Sir Leslie Stephen’s George 
Ehat in the English Men of Letters series : Some of us can 
still look back with fondness to the middle of the last century, 
and recall the period which seems — ^to our old-fashioned t^es 
at least — to have been a flowering time of genius. Within a 
few years on either side of 1850 many groat lights of hteraturo 
arose or culminated. By David Copperfield, which appeared 
in 1850, Dickons’ popular empire, one may say, was finally 
established; and if iiis best work was done, his admireis 
steadily increased in number. Thackeray’s Vanity Pair, 
Pendennis, Esmond, and The Newcomes came out between 
1847 and 1855. Miss Bronte’s short and most brilliant appari- 
tion lasted from 1847 to 1853. The versatile Bulwer was 
opening a new and popular vein by The Oaxtons and My 
Novd in 1850 and 1853, preaching sound domestic morality and 
omitting the True and the Beautiful. All Charles Kinsley’s 
really powerful works of fiction — Locke, Yeast, Hypatia 
and Westward Ho 1 — appeared betweorr 1850 and 1855, Mrs. 
Gaskell had first made a mark by Mary Barton in 1848, which 
was followed by Cranford and North anji South, the last in IS^S. 
Trollope, after some failures, was beginning to set forth the 
humours of Barsetshiro by the irardcn in 1855 ; and Charles 
Beade became a popular novelist by Christie Johnstone in 
1853, and Never too Late to Mend in 1856. In 1855, 1 may, add, 
Mr. George Meredith’s Shaving of Shagpat was praised and 
reviewed by George Eliot ; but the author had long to wait 
for a general recognition of lu.s genius." 

2lfr, Mudie’s catalogue of fiction : Mudie’s Library, established 
in 1842, is the largest circulating library in Great Britain. 

P. 113. Ouy Fawkes (1570—1600) ; The ring-loader in the 
famous Gunpowder Plot of lOOS. Since that date up till fairly 
recently, November 6th, the day on which the conspiratora 
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intended to Wow np^ho Hou.e. of 
as Guy Tawkes’ Day and cKr^os of 
procession tliroiigli tho Rtreot* and niton 
practice ecoms largely to have died out. 

The short-lived greatness : The ' i'!^'s°p^,od 3 of 

far back as a.d. 097 and pn'ised throi 5 jP ^ponis 

power and doclino. Tlio gri-atnoss, State from the 

to refer hero, is that enjoyed by f tho League 

middle of the fifteenth century up to the date oi ^ 

of Cambrai. 150S; that of Gt-noa was m 

Holland rose to its Titmeht in 1713. 

Boventecnlh century and tho Peace of Utrecht m 171d. 

Frmidc and Dilke : Jnmoa -^"Gionv Froud^(18^^^ 
Profo.ssor of ^Wdern Hi.slo^ at Ox ^ 
greatest work is his Hrstonj oj twelve volumes 

U.eTieJcat ojthe an exceedingly 

in 1869. Sir Charles Di ko (\843-1904 ) wm n 

able politician who hold strilcingly sot forth in 

Gladstone, llis imponalist yiovra am g V 

his Problems of Greater Britain (IBUU). 

Joseph Chamberlain ( 1836 - 1914 ) : . ®°^]°Pj.^n8ion 

1895 to 1903 and tho loading champion of Imperial oxj 

and development, , ^ 4 .. +v.n 

Indian Nabobs : Tho name given 
days of tho East India Company, who hod roturned irom 

and Bottled down in thoir own country. ^ 

lc»,; St.w<.. S,a“hr«o?- 

home-grown corn by the corn. ^ Such statutes had 

sequent mstrictions upon imporlcd co ■p'nirlish history; 

been passed from time to timo throughout Bnghsli^n« ^ y, 

but the roforonco hero is to tlio • .£ the ninotoonth 

part of tho eighteenth ond tho bogi , 6^^^ Franco, 

century, which wore ocoasionod b> t-uo pommorcial party 
The Com Laws were abolished KninK opposed to 

favouring their abolition, tlio landed g Acts (see 

it. On the other hand, in the cose of tl o osod to 

note page 186) tho industrial 
reform, while the landed class were in favour ot ic 

P. 114. This problem ; For a full dosoriphon of 
SCO tho next essay on tho Dilemma of , n^nous problems 

as also to Morris, it was equally ono of tho ominous P . 

of tho ago. 
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THE DILEMMA OF CIVILIZATION 

P. IIS. Naturcd sdeclion : This is the name given iij 
Darwinian theory to the process in Nature which tencis m 
preserve favourable variations, t.e. those which are helpfm in 
the struggle of existence. “Counter-selection,” in 
the negative form of this, t.e. the natural process which lenos 
to cause unfavourable variations to die out. “ Kat'O?®* 
selection,” on the other hand, is the deliberate application 
by human agency of these laws of natural selection nnn 
counter-selection, a-s observed in Nature, for the improvefncnt 
of the race. 

Vicarious ciiarity : Dr. Inge is here referring to such nus- 
taken specifics as the subsidizing by the State of classes 
have only come into existence through the ignorant disregard 
of BconoToic laws. Thus, wliat is known in modern soci&l life 
as the " submerged tenth ” ought, economically speaking, not 
to exist. To subsidize it by doles, etc., only makes tb^ ci'i’ 
worse, because it tends to establish this class in existence 
and to encourage it to propagate freely. 

Watchful observers : “ To watch wliich way the cat juiups ” 
is a proverbial phrase for an unprincipled opportunisib. «’•«• 
for a policy which is based on no reasoned principle# but 
•whauh sanpliy ntueussnoitAea iisvM \o wenhs. 

The great Sphinx : t.e. Nature. According to the Creek 
legend, the Sphinx was a female monster, with the winged 
body of a lion and the head and bust of a woman, ^he is 
said" to have propounded a riddle to the people of ThebeS and 
to have murdered all who were unable to guess it. CE^pus, 
King of Tliehes, solved it and thereupon the Sphinx slow 
herself. " The riddle of the Sphinx ” is a phrase comihonly 
used to denote the mysterious laws of Nature, ignorance of 
which is fatal in the battle of life. 

Purgatory : According to the Roman Catholic belief. 
Purgatory is an intermediate stage of purification through 
which the soul must pass after death in order to prepare 
itself for the bliss of Heaven. MTiat Dr. Inge means here 
is that no religion and no political system can ever come 
into its own until it has paid the penaity for, and thus been 
purged of, alt elements in it which are in contob with scieuco, 
or truth. 

Futile attempts : _ e.g. controversies about the miracles 
recorded in Bible liistory. Such questions, according tb Dr. 
Inge, have nothing to do with religion os such, and it conse- 
quently makes no difierenco to religion which way they uro 
decided. 
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seem ^ century ; At Brst sight it would 

^ no regarded religion 

coatuiV^w vital factor m the solution of the twentilth- 

‘S not his view at all (see the 

lines » few 

as regards true religion and science 

or less synonymous terms, and that he looks upon 
- representative of religion in this lower world, 
euga^a in winning victories on the latter’s behalf. 

it ff ■■ Ifc ia a Point worthy of remark that 

tnfaii reoentty that revolution has declared war on the 
^ f'f'® French Revolution, for example, the 
miieotuals were, on the whole, on the side of the revolu- 
Inv elements. What is the explanation of this ? Dr. 
of tK^ seems to be that the revolutionaries, conscious 

in ^ tmsoundness of their beliefs, ore anxious to destroy 
be ,f'f‘®‘r most competent critics. But may it not 

fdnn +i hatred of the intellectuals springs from the vague 
liicrtii intelligentsia, being, as the term implies, the 

^g^y eauoated class, are thereby associated, in the popular 
na, with the prime necessity of any kind of high education, 
VIZ. money; hence capitalism? 

-Reae^ upon ; t.e, have reflected or been determined by 
suggested by Dr. Inge in this rather difficult para- 
at n " .fhat man’s social, political and economic n'ews ore, 
fiR« ^ given period, closely related to the dominating scien- 
of the time. (Under “ scientific ” here he includes 
not as those of Lamarck and Bergson which, while 

'laf ^ pure science, are yet an endeavour to formu- 

vneories of life on a scientific basis.) Thus he sees in the 
tio open to talents,” of the Napoleonic epoch, a refleo* 
no ^ Lamarckian theory of unimpeded progress towards 

I'f^^oLonj^ in the cut-throat competition of modem industrial 
ti ®’ ,“e visible illustration, in the world of economics, of 
out W suiTOval which Darwin hold to be operative through- 
j. ,'^®^)ire; in the modern belief in organization (i.e. in the 
t^uuction of a single foreseen result by the co-operation of 
j individuals for that one end) a close parallel to that 
co-ordination of complex forces for a single 
jL®’ ivhich is the essence of all modem machinery; and in 
g .^nflorn impatience of tradition and eagerness to make 
11 nnd economic experiments, a reflection of that new 
i.i^U^ nf life wluch the French philosopher Bergson has 
of Siven to the world, i.e. of o universe irith no fixed goal 
i,ij^'’nlopmont, but which is at every moment embarking 
uly Upon some fresh adventure. 

i« : Professor Henri Louis Bergson (6. 1858), perhaps 

_ distinguished of modorn philosophers, is Professor 
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of Moral Philosophy at the College 6e France in Paris. 'His 
most notable book is his Creative Evolution in -which he do' 
velops the idea of a “ vital -urge ” (flon. vital), -which is ever 
carrying the unfolding life of the world into new and nnknd-wn 
regions — in other words, is constantly “ experimenting.” 

P. 117. Dr. Auetin Freeman : A retired officer of the 
P.A.M.C. Author of Travels and lAJe in Ashanti and Jatnan 
(1898), The Eye of Osiris, and many other works. 

Dr. MilUer Dyer : Franz C. Muller Lyer (b. 1857). 

The Age of Slone : i.e. the primitive age in which man’s 
weapons were made of roughly chipped stone, e.g. the fUnfc 
arrow-heads which are so often dug up on the site of ancient 
settlements. 

About 150 years ago ; See The Idea of Progress, page 65. 
ShiUtle : An instrument used for shooting the thread of 
the woof between the threads of the warp in weaving. 

Plectra : quills, or in some cases pieces of metal, fixed to 
the thumb, by wliioh the strings of the ancient Greek Lyre 
were struck. 

Zither : The zdthor or ancient cithara was a flat-stringed 
instrument which was held on the knees, or placed on a table, 
while being played. 

P. 118. Capitalism : Even under Kepublican Rome a citizen 
like Marcus Licinius Crassus, the Tnumvir, could become a 
multimillionaire fay speculation in house property. Under the 
Empire, still more enormous fortunes could be accumulated 
by imperial treasurers or favourites. 

For the ancients nerer Iccpt : On the other hand, both in 
ancient Greece and Rome, slaves' were allowed to marry, hut 
the automatic keeping up of the supply of slave labour, which 
might have resulted from this, was neutralized by the ease 
with which it gradually became possible to obtain “ manu- 
mission,” or release from slavery, either by purchase or at 
the free-will of the master. Moreover, the breeding of slaves 
was never definitely cultivated in ancient times, since there 
was always a ready supply available — in the case of the 
Greeks, by barter ; m that of the Romans, from conquest. 

The first strides ; To what older trades than those men- 
tioned below under " 3rd," is Ur. Muller Lyer referring ? 

P. 119. Amalgamations : Thus, in the -world of Capital, the 
tendency has been to group a number of small businesses 
together into one big business and, in America, to collect a 
number oi big businesses into what is called a Trust. In that 
of Labour, modem times have already witnessed (1 ) the group- 
^ing of a number of kindred trades into a single Trade Union, 
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Trades Uuions into a single body for 
^ ®^tend even this 
by J‘nlang up the national Trades Union move- 
np'*^w a single great international organization. 

f^ousekceping : t.e. the plan of a number of 
having common meals together, thus getting 
' ' ii. ° labour of separate cooking arrangements. 

^ J^Iario Charles Fourier (1772-1837), the 

•WHO if idealist, faoliovod that the perfect social hfe 
X-^-^'^.hrbughb about by the collection of individuals into 
^ which ho called “ Phalanges.” Each such com- 

Phalange, was to consist of 1,800 persons, sub- 
inS; groups, and all were to dwell together 

JJhoiilansimc, t.e. a vast and beautiful building, 

^ highly cultivated piece of land of not less 
extent. The hfe of the community 
spent in congenial labour, the rewards of wliich were 
JdAc^, . ®^hutod among the phalange in general in certain 
proportions — those employed in necessary labour 
^he largest share, those performing essential labour 
‘^rid those whose labour was entirely pleasant 
on the list. 

name is given to a group of islands, sometimes 
.+ 1 ,-*." ' Society Islands, in tho Pacific Ocean, about two 
miles North-east of New Zealand, and divided into 
known respectively as the Windward and the 
sward Islands. The islands wore visited by Captain Cook, 
:g!.o^W,in 1769. 


Briton : Dr. Inge here comments caustically 
and’""' ^b^orn post-war housing problem in Great Britain 
f.APP the various “ housing schemes ” which have been put 
u' ? British Governments since 1928. Largely owing 
obstinate stand of the Bricklayers’ Um’on,wliich opposes 
'fP ’^^ ''bluted labour in the bmlding trade, the normal 
"house reaches the large figure mentioned in the 
'oMii ' practical problem of the moment is that 

< ^®bolder of the working class, even if such ho 
wWi-^'bO'huilt, could not afiord to pay tho amount * 

^oT," i^*i^^d-bring in a reasonable interest to the Gove 
lar^'^an outlay. 

' Literally “ the having of more,” and 
K,, ...P® to-possoSs more than one has at present. ' , 

The axiom “time is money/' is 
modern American cult of busings 
gigantic concerns, for example, o s th e 
- ^^'KManufacturing Company, much of the extr^ 
i-jj^^^^^^/effieienoy, bf,-,the or^nization has been achieved 


the 
houses 
of rent 
Government 
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by knocking oS odd minutes here and there from the time 
which the various processes take to perform. In a business 
like tliis, a couple of minutes gained per day may mean a 
corresponding gain of many thousand dollars per month. 
The fallacy of this attitude towords time lies of courso in its 
denial of all value to leisure — ^tho latter being, from a cultural 
point of liew, one of the most valuable factors in life. To 
put the matter in a nutshell, man's true value lies in what 
ho is and not merely in what ho produces. 

Treadmill : A cylindrical wheel, arranged in steps, which 
IS turned by the weight of a person trending from one step 
to the next. Up till a few years ago it was used ns an instru- 
ment of prison discipline, but has now been discarded in tho 
light of tho modern recognition that all purposeless labour, 
even in tho case of a con\dct, is degrading to human nature. 

So a modern nation : Tho reason is, of courso, that any article 
of manufacture, wliich is produced by dividing up the process 
into its component parts and assigning each of these parts 
to n separate worker, can bo turned out in far greater quantities 
and hence more cheaply than where a single man makes the 
whole article from start to finish. And yet the latter method, 
as sociologists are beginning to see too Into, is, from the 
variety of interest which it niJords, far more suitable to- 
liumnn nature. It is thi.s problem of speed and ofilciency 
Versus human nature whicli l>r. Inge singles out, in more than 
one place, as one of tho fundntncnfal problems of tho ago. 

The bcehirc : Tho beehive is taken here as an example of 
a coromunity in which the life and energies of every single 
indiridual are completely trubordinated to tho life' of the 
whole, and is thus, ns Dr. Ing<< points out, a strildng example 
of what a soeinlistic State would lx-« if the commonly accepted 
principles of theoretical socialism were to bo completely 
oirried oat in prjwtice. For Socinlinn has, n.s its prime 
tenet, the conception of a Slap' organized as a singlo unit 
in which the activities of everj- citizen are completely alworbed 
by the ncod.s of the community. 

F. 121. Mankind, eay) Dr. L'J't: Dr. Ljtr’s theory is that 
Soeiaii*.in, which he deiines ns the organirjition of labour, mii-t 
continnn to bo the dominant principle of modem life, until 
all the world's producUvo sources have Ixsn tapped; then 
the world of JalHsur will know definitely wh.st it has to d'-al 
'riOi, each country liatnng its apportiontd shnn' of the whole. 
V.'hcn this point'is rcaciicd, every country will lie able to 
toko >;{oe!: of its rcaoiirtw and of tho ainnuht of labour necre- 
sory for d-'nling wiOi thcRo ihingi, nnd will soon l» nb’e to 
ux a definite minmium in repp^t of the demand which tho 
^ate make upon the time nod rn> rgiM ©f {t/< oif istoii'*. 
-'Wrr and above IhU mtntmnsn, ah tl»it is left will bo given 
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lo •• personal freedom,” i.e. there will be a 
of ev^ man’s lime end energy winch he 
for his oivn ends and in the developing of , P must ho 
Before this end can be achieved, ^11 n^ 

some guarantee that the populataon pnmjtry 

increase out of all proportion to the nonula- 

for supporting it. The only real check °« o^xomse 

tion is that it should bo brought ^ themselves } 

of rea-son and restraint on the P^^ °{ the cut.mns ttoelv es^ 

and this. Dr. Lyer seems to think >s “ 

come about. Dr. Ingo would hardly ng while the 

IV5 in mnnv places in liis essiiys ho beinc forced for 

best elements of tho P°Pf ?ho Tav^itio 

SrindX'blologi'caTly unfit arc notably reckless in this 

Hii outlook: Dr. Inge’s ft i^erndd^”^ 

here, in its application to Dr. i'l^Per > ’ . ^ jjj, social 

ascertained that Dr. Lyer actually 

philosophy in conscquenco of the ^ nr. • ^ there 

to take i^or mant^d that ho mu-st h“'-° donojo,^buyn_^^ 

is no proof of this. Surely anj w such a 

development, which could ho I o .vomewhat 

happening o-s tho recent ar, jouj^tedly tho most 

shallow one. Tho lato hm it nwd not bo hold 

terrible of all wars in some eenemi evolution of 

to liavD had any more „(vd bo bold to 

of human nature just ns much as tho P .' ■ _ _ this roe 
P. 122. Afsumptionf of evolutionary optimism . 

The Jd(n of Progress, pup’S Cfh-iO. 



that elntist 
«nw sviiai ...... 

of m-iiov esnioil bv a ivior p-n.on , 

B'i' it if very devd'fiil : the K'-W-'p'ori wSii^ 

«-ith Dr. lap- b-fv The qu«bt>’ t« 
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oxcitcs tho hostility of other notions is probably not so much 
his lovo of money ns his capacity for worldng and oi^m'irfng 
in order to gain it. Ti»o only real euro for pleonexia i.s tho 
recognition of, nnd conicquent willingno-ss to strive after, 
higher voioos tlmiii that of matorial gsJin; and mioh recog- 
nition can only Iw brought about by rehg-on or philosophy. 
Wherever life Ls without sucli recognition, eovetou-sflcsis 
naturally oxtsts. In his roforenco to tho peasant proprietor. 
Dr. Inge ia probably thinking of tho class of peasant land- 
oivnors in France, wiioso avarice and parsimony is not only 
proverbial but fumishea a {wrennial problem to tho linnncial 
BUthontiea of that country. 

P. 123. Ittcrea^inij complexity of oryanizalio7i : Tho whole of 
this paragraph represents Dr. Ingo’s comment on what Dr. Lyor 
iias to say about tho conflicting claims of tho organirntioU of 
freedom and tho organization of labour on page 120. Dr. 
Ingo Booms to assume that a completely organized industrial 
system would follow tho analogj- of bees and ants nnd pro- 
duce a condition of eociely in whicli tho individual would bo 
left with no freedom at nil. Dr. Lj’or, on tho other hand, as 
wo have scon, regards such a perfected indaslrial organiza- 
tion as merely a proludo to a period of Btability in which men 
would bo free, owing to tho very fact of such stability, to 
dovoto themsolvcs to tho dovolopmont of their lives as itidi- 
viduals. Influenced by tho passing phenomenon of tho War, 
Dr. Inge even suggests that a state of organized stability 
would bo welcomed by tho world to-day, for tlio simple reason 
that the principal ideals which it has pursued for a hundred 
and fifty years liave been tried nnd found wanting. Put 
surely to sot stability against movement, simply on tho 
grounds that a passing phase of tho world’s movement has 
proved unsatisfoctorj', is hardly a courageous attitude ! To 
coll tho bcehivb “an appalling object-lesson in State social- 
ism,” as ho does on pago 120, and then to say that after all 
even a condition like this would bo preferable, for most of 
us, to tho mistaken “ progress ” of tlio nineteenth century, is 
& piece of pessimism which, one would think. Dr. Inge would, 
if challenged, hardly adliero to. In point of foot, it conflicts 
TOth several of liis more optimistic utterances in these essays, 
and perhaps tho best critici-sm upon it is to be foimd in the 
last three sentences of tho present essay. 

Max Beerbohm (6. 1S72) : One of the most accomplished 
essayists of the present time and a famous caricaturist. 

P.124. The part played inhuman activities : One cannot help 
asking oneself whether this statement is after all as true ^ it 
eeoms to be at first sight. Even tho most meclianical process 
involves a certain amount of muscular exercise, e.g. hfting 
and carrying, feeding tho -machine, etc. j while, as regards 
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to “’•goo from 

S London to those generally prevailing^ 2iW 

enynLr ’2 doubt that, at least m recent years, vastly 
^ population take part in games than 

ot dumb tf"n P’‘“po'’®b’-' No doubt savage life has no need 
Pref^« • ® developers; but surely all that Dr. Austin 
concerned with is tlio cliangcs instant upon a 
bv fh civihzahon, and not thoso which have como abont 
rnnl savagery to civilization as such, llio 

cvenSlu.^^ ‘*’“L cannot havo 

®’ Tho_ development of civilized interests naturnllv 

liverri?,. purely physical cnergv- 

.,y ^po savage. Finally, one might venture to remnric 
het^ IL’*’ 9^ ph.vsical degeneracy, which are mentioned 
kinrf *\''*®* factory hand.<i, are probably duo less to fho 
work on wliich such hands are employed than to 
cconomio conditions under which the manual worker 
in<n,fr cases to live — ^bad air, bad food and drink and 

thes housing and space being the most harmful of 


in environment ; i.e. in tho physical conditions 

^lv‘ people have to live. ProgTcs.s, hero, will include 
P comes under tho head of increased comfort, 
mift cfllpioncy anti labour saving. TI>o store of “ fran«* 
to'n ” “’’perionco ’’ is notliing more than tlie knoiv!edg>’ how 
prociiro thoso things, ns handed down from one geiiomtion 
^ “opthor. Tho dilemma of emlieation, ivhich is considcrod 
_ .*,*!* C!?*'ay n.s (a} tho choice between in(li\odiialism and 
or (6) between the machine and the henlthy creative 
■;,j cf man, is really a more fundamental thing tlma 
it i *" w pri'sent sentence indirectly states what 

Tho re,al antithesis is belwn'ii cnvirtmtnental irtiprovrv 
p"; nbovo detluctl, and intrinsic improaTnwnt, r'.c. t!i« 

“'’“’'‘“g Of human nature itself. Tlio exix-rionce of the 

would scr-tn to indicate that the two are mutually 
If po, which aro wo to cUoowi ? Or i« throt 
pesMbiy Some jue.ans, as yet imdiscovorcd, bv which the 
‘’"’r Cflii K. combined I 

iiiif /jhom cn mrty dote ; Tien' again n question tnwit lr» 
whether sdint Dr. Fneman C’.!b cnvirroii-^utal 
^■grrwfl is not, rnero truly cenridi-nHl, intrinrie propre^", 
mis, th« jj{ triunrpb® oxx-r phyieal N'uinre, whi-b 

^ive to ly, burnsmty, may b' equaljy 

(IS (ie\■ol.^;^Inent< of (unetion. «.f. of th'" <rx.p'^-,ty to 
s^ieh triun'pb.s. ■ We to rr;it'>nil'‘r ID tbst, fer 

tna.y b' statietimi tsiT^sv^irr, sneh e,*ar‘e"’’i tiro 

OtValy rw.jtxled fn extemsi term*-, fc-‘. -h'-'t e'-» r-tjf.-' 

rfOiJtvsi* ift taetv o.e<jJy rtvorded r.-* o is'rte^ of sJ. 'e^jverics tJ~ao 
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as a subjective process of increased intellectual efiScieacy, 
also (2) that very many thinkers are apt to regard moral 
progress as the only form of intrinsic improvement. Where, 
therefore, they observe a long series of intellectual triumphs 
without any corresponding development of the moral in- 
stincts, they are apt to deny intrinsic progress altogether. 
The truth may be, however, that intrinsic progress, like many 
other things, is a matter of alternating phases, of recurring 
ebb and flow, and that an age is yet to come which will witness 
as rapid a general moral dev'elopment as the historj’ of the 
past two or three thousand years has witnessed in the realm 
of intelleot. Our difficulty in judgmg of these matters is that 
the history of humanity, as we know it, is far too short to 
form a basis of assured generalization. To sum up, it is quite 
possible that the past few thousand years have been merely 
engaged in preparing the environmental conditions which 
will make possible, let us say, in a few thousand j-ears from 
now, a great age of moral and spiritual progress. 

P. 128. Leviathan : A huge sea monster mentioned in ’the 
forty-first chapter of the book of Job in the Old Testament. 

The conditions of modem warfare : It is generally agreed 
that in the next great war (whenever that may be) the non- 
combatant will be in just as much danger as the combatant, 
owing to the enormous developments in chemistry, as applied 
to warfare, which have taken place since 191S. For all we 
know, the next war may be purely and simply a contest 
between ri\’al poison-gases and explosive bombs. 

Diogenes : (See note on page 179.) This celebrated pliiloso- 
pher, who lived from about 412 to 323 n.c., was a pupil of the 
Cynic Antisthenes, and carried to its furthest extreme the 
C^ic ideal of the repudiation of civilized life. Legend tells 
us that he lived in a tub and that ho was never tired of 
showing his complete contempt for such ciiilized amenities aa 
cleanliness and refinement, literature and the fine arts. 

The professional politician : The point here might perhaps 
be more clearly stated. In so far as politics is a profession, it 
cannot be denied that the iirofessiona! politician is, ns a rule, 
extremely higlily qualified in the intricacies of that peculiar 
art; so much bo, that it would bo extremely difficult for any 
other kind of professional man to step into his shoes. The 
real point, however, is that pohtics, aa the word is usnally 
understood, are by no means the same thing as stotesmah- 
ship, which requires (a) a sound political philosophy, (6) on 
export knowledge of the various fields to which that laiow- 
ledge has to be applied. And here it is worth remomboring 
that the second of these requirements, without the first, is 
by no means a guarantee of good government. The states- 
man without expert navai knowledge would be a bettor First 
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. . ^Adnurolty than the Admiral without statesman* 

vW''; ’ ^0" toohnioal knowledge can be adequately supplied 
< Subordinates. The statesmanship cannot. 

I’-?'. ‘^26. The eld apprenticeship: The system by which a 
.TOdeman or craftsman, in return for a lump sum down, took 
8 youth as' a pupil and trained him in all the mysteries of his 
pufflnera or craft. The usual term of such apprenticeship was 

seven ^ara. 

'j:':iPhe'clam<mr Jot naiionaliaation : The Trade Union demand 
‘or nebbnalization is in England at present limited to national 
o^erahip of mines, rnilwajia and land. The real crux of 
''?P^oblom is to be found (as so often) in the conflict between 
mstract, generalities and practical efficiency. Theoretically 
' >???y;oo admitted as fair that the nation should own these 
properfaos; - but the notion, as owner, and the nation, as 
Managing director and organizer, are two very different 
'mnp ;';a,nd_most people ore agreed that State control, which 
^..^8 'TOthout that goad to efficiency which is provided 
jy,-,competition, would soon lead to careless and profitless 
uan^gement. 

''^in6r_^dggregationa : Dr. Freeman is evidently here thinking 
'i ,the'^ades Unions. 

the social organism : What is meant here is that 
'n highly developed the social organism, the more 

’~'PW38t'.and -particularized is the demand which it mokes on 
toe individual unit; hence the more eictended the danger of 
'.anatrophy of such of his functions as are not directly needed 

[lOr the.'mrrirt,.ftf^ Ijr^ 'TVina ;« nRrfnnt-.lv nrcanizeii 


'J°j,^ue,-corporate life, 
■'oaustrial , communitv. 


Thus, in the perfectly organized 
V . ; — "‘.community, the man whose job it is to put the 
Duttons on a pair- of boots exists, so far as the community 
®‘P°ucerned, as a button-fixer and nothing else. To put the 
.^ttet still more bluntly, a thoroughly mechanized society has 
..8.'M6ed^f(jf miy human function which it cannot mechanize 
Mriuce. 

Pre-»nccAanfcaZ man: The analogy would only be 
completely, exact if we imagine pre-mechamcal man to have 
^??^?>“fy ’suoli of the earth’s substances as renew themselves 
j.^.*omatioally, by the processes of Nature, e.g. such growmg 
P^Mgsras wood.;-. But from the earliest ages men have used 
stone -for. building purposes; and stone once removed Jrom 
"Oe* earth .eannot .be replaced. The point, however, really is 
- JJ^t.meoh’ahical ndan.uses’up," for ephemeral purposes; certain 
P^oial .types- of -minerals rmioh -are by their nature limited 
jqamoiuit,<e.p,= ‘coal and. iron,-. Thus the ' real, contrMt is 
(?S^^^:(the7pre'-meoh’Bnical ‘ inan,, who ;draws. upon natare e 
uiuitable msoiirces, and.mechanicBl inan/whose <^ef aemand 
' i**Pon' resources .that ate -limited.- , 
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"One impjihe" : Tiio rf'feronco Iwrc in to tho woll-knofni 
words from Worthwortli's po<>rn. The Tables Turned : 

“ Onn imp»t,io from n vomn! wood 
Mny fonrh you moro of ninn. 

Of mom! ovil, ond of good, 

Tiitin nil t!u> Mgos con.” 

Shaver of soot : It has Ix'on oslinmfod tliot no loso tlinn 
sixty tons of soot foil nnniinlly on London niono, 

P. 128. If those philosophers: Pinto arid nil iho Plotonio 
Schools. 

Dick Turpin (1705-1730); Tho most colobnitod highway- 
man of his ngo. 

Dr. Freonan sums up : This pnrngr.'iph should Ixs of interest 
to Indinn renders, ns it cpitomirea in a fow word.5 tho effect 
•of a inechnnicnl civilirotion, -when imposed upon a society 
which hns hilhorlo existed ontircly on hnndicrnfts. In 
England tho industrial revolution is'novr o matter of more 
or loss nnciont history; but in Indio tho process Ls going on 
boforo our oyos, ond thoro will bo fow observers who will 
not have noted some or all of tho changes raontionod in Dr. 
Freeman’s list. 

The skilled shop-keeper ; i.e. one who knows everything 
obout tho goods in his shop, how they are made, what their 
distinctive qualities oro, etc., ns distinguished from tho man 
who is merely concerned in selling nnd knoivs nothing obout 
the manufacture of tho things which ho soils. 

,P. 129. Acts of war ; Tho referenco hero is not of course to 
actual warfare, but merely to acts designed to disorganize tho 
smooth routine of ordinary Kfo, e.g. strikes. 

CoUectivism : In ordinary use, tho word “ collectivism ” Is 
applied to tho Socialistic theory that industjy shall bo carried 
on by moans of colloctivo, instead of individual, capital. 
But hero the word is used to denote “ mass action, ’ i.e. 
political action ontorod upon by an organized aggrogato of 
individuals, without rofcronco to tho personal opinions of 
tho units composing tho moss. This is illustrated very 
pointedly in tho delegate system which prevails in Trade 
union Conferences, according to which each delegate is taken 
officially as reprosontativo of many thousands of w'orkers, and 
his single vote is regarded os their vote. 

Skilled men : This statement as to tho ease with which 
skiHod workmen ware replaced by unsIdUed during tho war 
is open to question. 

, Sgndicetlism : The most extreme form of modem Socialbra, 
's^ich may bo regarded as tho last outpost before the whole 
thing degenerates into mere tmoreby. It is a comparatively 
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recent development, of French origin, and demands that all 
industries should be controlled by the workers. 

P.130. The scraiYible for marlcets : It would not be an over- 
estimate to say that atf modern wars are, under one disguise or 
another, due to this cause. 


,^^f<ivourahle trade conditions : Thus, if, as often happens, 
the manufacturers in a country have been producing a larger 
^y.'^'^tity of goods than, for some reason or other, they are- 
ame to sell, obviously they must for a time restrict their 
^tput, which means that they must employ fewer workers, 
tno fact of the matter is that all mass-production of goods 
IS essentially a speculation. It assumes that purchasers- 
m goods will bo forthcoming. Consequently, it is, and 

“Ust be,^ at the mercy of all those obscure economic fluctua- 
tions which from time to time make large numbers of people, 
either at home or abroad, unwilling or unable to buy. 

, Pi^esitic on the machine : t.e. they have depended entirely 
tor their livelihood on the machinery with which their work 
la associated and are quite helpless apart from it. Con- 
™quently, if, for economic reasons, the machine has to cease- 
otkmg, there is nothing else to which they can turn in order 
0 provide themselves with their daily bread. 


Pxlgrim Fathers ; The first colony of English settlers ia 
a^erica. A party consisting of men, women and children, 
and numbering a hundred in all, sailed in the Mayflower from 
ymouth in Devonshire on September 6th, 1020, and, being 
p nnt of their course by violent storms, landed at Cape 
Qd m Massachusetts and there founded the settlement of 


, To become parasitic : As Dr. Inge explains in the nest 

. this means to demand wages out of all proportion 

mn '’nlue of the work produced. The history of the Labom 
up to date has consisted in a series of 
Call “igher wages, (6) for shorter hours of work. Techni- 
y* Parasitism commences the moment pay begins to be in 
tj, Value; but since the only workable test of value is 

.'amount which the public are willing to pay voluntarily, 

. fha intrinsic worth of the work, such highly remunera- 

k. os that of the fashionable physician or successful 

bn Cannot be classed as parasitic, oven though it may 

^ regard the fees charged by these as excessive. 
tQ both cases it is always open to the patient or chant 
®ct a cheaper physician or a less famous counsel. 


• The antliropological term for any specimen 
who has degenerated below the normal level of the 


of a 
race. 
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Conscript/ : Tlie conscripts referred to iiera aro men called' 
■up for compuhory tnilitary Borvico tlurin" tho lato War. A 
very largo proportion of these had to Im) clnBsed as C3, as 
physically unfit for active militorj* sorvice. 

P.132. Over-population is a phenomenon : In a natural-con- 
dition of Bocioty the unfit tend outomaticnlly to be elitninated, 
•iThoroas the artificial conditions of modern civilized hfo have 
the offoct of keeping in chock the factors which make for such 
•elimination. If wo add to thiK the acknowledged fact that 
tho jowest dregs of tho population, having, as Doan Inge 
explains in another place, no particular standards of lifo to 
keep up, do not nund how largo their families are, wo arrive 
at tho phenomenon alluded to here, (1) that tho unfit, under 
modern civilized conditions, propagate out of all proportion 
to tho fit, (2) that the largiffatmlics thu? produced ni-o fostered, 
■instead of dying out, ns they would naturally do in other 
circumstancos. 

The elruclural type of societij : It is exceedingly difficult to 
frame any theory determining the relative claims of the 
individuaf and the organized group in society. Tho only 
miggostion that seems possible, with our present knowledge, 
is that all permanent groupings tend to bo harmful, wlulo 
temporary groupings for a special cause (c.g. a civilian army 
specially gathered together tot a war) are on tho whole bana- 
ficiai. Tho injurious character of a mechanized cirnlization 
seems to lie largely in tho fact that the mechanical worker 
becomes, from the ivory nature of his work, a more unit in an 
•organization for tho u’hote of lus world ng life. 

Anti-bodies .• This term is commonly used to denote foreign 
bodies in the blood ; but in tho sense in which it is used hero, 
it alludes to the white corpuscles, the scavengers of the blood. 

Ultimate anti-condition : i.e. whereas natural selection 
■(according to the term used in the Darwinian theory) tends 
to tho preservation of favourable variations and tho dostnio- 
tion of harmful ones, tho whole effect of machinery upon 
society is to do the very opposite. In other words, machmery 
is regarded by Dr. Freeman ns Betting up a law dii-eotly counter 
■to Nature’s own law for tho preservation of the fit. 

Sterilization : A suggestion advocated by Dr. Kobert Reid 
Eentoul that all individuals of clearly proved unfitness, e.y 
criminals, mental defectives, etc., should be rendered incapable 
of perpetuating their lino. 

Fhc Old Testament doctrine of a " remnant^’ z i.e, of a 
favoured few preserved, by divine agency, from tho general 
destruction. Cp, Ezekiel, chap, vi, verse 8 : “ And yet 
wUI I leave a remnant, that ye may have some that shall 
escape the sword among the nations, when ye shall be scattered 
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tlttough the countries ” ; and Micah, chap, ii, verso 12 : “I 
surely assemble, 0 Jacob, all of thee ; I will surely gather 
the remnant of Israel.” 

?. 133. Stirpiculture : The improvement of the stock or race. 

The trade unions : According to Trade Unionism, the 
Capitalist is quite unnecessary in any business organization 
end does nothing except draw illegitimate profits. The 
remedy for this, according to conventional Socialist theories, 
IS to abolish him and hand over the business organization to 
the State. But, suggests Dr. Inge not unreasonably, why 
should not the Trade Unions themselves take over such a 
bi^iness ? The probable explanation is that, while quite 
■willing to draw the profits of industry, they are unwilling or 
unable to face its losses. Or possibly they are unwilling to 
■give proof of incapacity. For to show themselves incapable 
■of mnning a business efficiently would be to proclaim a truth 
which Trades Unionism officially refuses to recognize— namely 
the value of the able organizing brain, as distingmshed from 
mere work -with the hands. 


The Communists ; As in Russia, where peasant farming is 
the only industry which has survived the ■wreckage of the 
old regime. 


P.134. Bowed the knee to Baal : t.e. began to worship the false 
gods of a mechanical civilization. Baal was the chief deity 
■of the people of Phoenicia and Canaan and is thus, throughout 
the Old Testament, regarded as the chief of the false gods 
opposed to Jehovah, the true God of the Jews. On several 
occasions, in tlio course of their history, the Israelites turned 
away from Jehovah and temporarily worshipped Baal. One 
such occasion occurred while they were on their long journey 
to the Promised Land, and this defection was repeated several 
times after they had settled there. 


Erewhonian : The policy advocated in Samuel Butler’s 
social satire Erewhon. See note on page 171. 

P.135. The remedy 7nay be partly in our oien hands : Desirable 
though Dr. Inge’s suggestions may be in theory, yet it is 
■doubtful whether they could ever be practicable under exist- 
tug conditions. The following points may be mentioned as 
obstacles : (1) the enormous weight and momenUim of 

accumulated habit. Our mechanical cmhzation, such u? ** 
js, has absorbed and determined the greater part °f pur me. 

lo stand against it, in tlie sense of deliberately rejecting wnat 
ft has to offer us in the shape of goods, would demand a 
of strength vvhich few e.xcept the resolute enfhi^ast yo'dd 
'.possess; ( 0 ) normal human nature dislikes 
kind, and this would seem to bo on insuperable obstacle in 
the way of any reform of dress along rational and economic 
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lines; (3) such chances tis Dr. Inge ndvocates would, if 
universally adopted, throw immense numlwrs of tho pop ela- 
tion out of work, or, if they did not do that, would necessitate 
tho learning of entirely new handicrafts and homo industrico 
by thousands who have never had such training, who have 
no natural aptitude or desire for such work, and who prob- 
ably would not bo able to And anyone to teach them, oven 
if they had tho desire; (4) sottinc back tho clock of history 
has never proved practicable. When civilization leaves on 
oasis and sets forth into tho desert, it has never been able to- 
find saivation by reluming to the favoured spot wliich it has 
left, but must needs go on olong the path which it has chosen 
in tho hopes of coming to somo now oaiis on tho further side. 
The only hope for mechanical cixdlization would seem to lie- 
in so far perfecting and developing it tliat human assistance 
will bo less and less needed in its operations, and that tho 
energies of men will bo thereby released for higher and mom 
congenial work. 

P. 13G. Afon the tocJmalcr: Man os distinguished from the- 
rest of tho animal creation by s-irtuo of his use of tools. “ In- 
trinsic progress " hero, os previously in this essay, means tho 
improvement of human nature, as distinct from improvements 
in human entnronmont. 

ikird.4i'eiwrjr : Sir John Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury > 
(1834-1013), Anthropologist, Sociologist and Naturalist. He 
is familiar to most readers chiefly by the rather conventional 
moralizing of his books on tho Pleasures of Life and the Use 
of Life. He writes of the “ slave-holding ” ants in his Ants, 
Sees and Wasps (1882). These are to bo found in many ant 
commimiti(», the slaves being membem of other ant tribes 
captured when young. The extreme form of -slave-holding 
ant, tho polyergus rufescens, is only kept nlivo by tho seix'ice 
of its slaves. 

Progressive funclional atrophy : i.e. the gradual loss of his 
various powers or functions owing to disuse. 

Atavism : Keveraion to type. In tho case of the British 
" sub-men ” referred to by Dr. Freeman, such reversion would 
be to an extremely primitive type, belonging historically to 
the early ages of humanity — a tj-po upon which oven tho 
West African negroes would" (anthropologically) be considered 
a marked advance. 

Somo sapiens : “ Man the Wise.” 

Diagnosis is not the same as cure : Nevertheless a truo 
diagnosis must bo avaUablo to point out the line of cure. 
Unfortunately, in the case of the modern social disease, we 
have any number of able diagnoses ; but none of tbem seem 
to indicate any line of cure which is at all capable of coping 
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with the immensity of the malady. The probable explanation 
of this is that none of the phj'sicians has the courage to go to 
the root of the trouble. So long as the fundamental impulses 
of human nature are sdjtsh, it iamnlikoly that any re-arrange- 
ment of social conditions can effect a real change for the 
better; and the only force capable of touching this basic 
selfishness is a spiritual force. That is probably why, in the 
last sentence of this essay. Dr. Inge gives up the problem as 
hopeless from any human point of view and hands over its 
solution to some spiritual agency as yet unrevealed. Per- 
haps, in the light of what has been said, there is a higher 
wisdom in finding the problem insoluble than in any of the 
conventional attempts to solve it. 



